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0/A the Peiho. 

Dear S , 

AK 

You complain that i never answer your letters, 
and that when I do I tell you nothing ; and you add 
(it seemed unkind) that I might as well be in England, 
a home-keeping youth, as before. I meant to refute 
Xpu, but an uneasy conscience tells me you are not 
altogether wrong, and insists on a penance — for you, I 
expect, as well as for myself. Partly to satisfy this 
desirg of yours for some account of my states of being 
during the last two years, and partly to show you how 
mistaken you wer^ in wishing for anything of tjje sort, 
I send you this. It is but a rough sketch, such as Our 
Special Artist, when in a, hurry, might despatch from 
the Seat of War, with a ‘\here are houses,” or “insert 
men and boys,” scrawled ^ver the blank spaces. These 
you must lill up as you w^ll ; and may believe, as you 
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v'l 

please, that I agree with Mr. Archibald Forbes in 
thinking a personal clement indispensable, and so 
introduce my “Bertram” and “O’Hara” — or that, 
on the other hand, these had their prototy})es, sayers 
and doers, of whom they are shadows. At any rate, ^ 
take my sketch as a fair representation of Student Life 
in Peking, from a Student’s point of view — and more 
than this it is not intended to be. So I shall hope to 
be pardoned by you, as well for not writing then as for 
what I have written now. 

Yours, 


T. A. D. 
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I. The B'ibst op Chinese China. 

The nan'ow fields tliiit divide ILe i'oreigii Seftlcment 
from fhe Bafeivo city of Tientsin are for a travollor 
Pekingwards the boundary between two worlds. So far. 
modern comfort has wrapped him round, modern science 
has made his pal^j smooth. Each port at which he has 
tui^bod since he left Europe has been, as ", ■'’oro, a new 
Europe, in minjaiure- — j}lm Asiatics of various shades 
of yellowness or blackness, W'ho in those places of 
macadainized roads ai^d gas-lamps and many-storied 
houses seem far more fordigu than the “ foreign resi- 
dents , themselves. Since he reached what is, geo- 
graphically speaking, China, his days have been *Jipent 
in \Pestem steamers, Western hotels. Western streets: 
life in China, Chinese China, he has had no experience 
, of.. Once past the floating bridge of boats that crosses 
the’ Pei-ho above Tientsin, he will learn more of it. 
Me^whiie ho is waiting in Tientsin, a bale of goods to 
for#axded to Peking — for t|iere are good-natured 

' '"'r''; I I 
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people in tlie Consnlato who know, as he docs not, his 
wants, and are kiiid, and will make all ready for bis 
firsl jonrnoy in Cliina. 

'riiero is a choice ot* ways. You may go by road 
tlirough Ho-lisi-wu ; or by boat to Tumgehow, and 
tlicnco as you wall — pony, donkey, cart, canal— to 
lacking. The road journey has been done on horseback, 
with relays of ponies, in a few’- lionrs : 'witli a cart, or 
on a cart, liow'evor, it takes two or three days. The 
carts (of which more anon) are small, and so travellers 
wnth lieavy luggage avoid thon ; the roads are — lui- 
si’ieakahle, hence people wifcli ideas of comfort go by 
river, Bnt wliichcver route they choose, tliey must 
lay in a. stock of provisions (unless tiieh' digestions arcs 
powerful and their sensibilities not at all acute, in 
which case they may trust to chance Chinese provender), 
and further take with thorn bedding, and. if the weather 
is warm, mosquito curtains. There ave,, foreign stores in 
Tientsin where almost every conceivable eatable can be 
had potted or tinned. Of tliese, not the, least important 
are butter and uiiik, for milch-cow’S are rare in the 
north, and of cliurns there are few or none, as the 
natives themselves -would have no nse for them. Besides 
these, a few tins of soup and of sausages will help to 
break the monotony of insipid chicken and flavourless 
mutton tliat else makes meal-time uninteresting on the 
road. A cask of water is indisponsahle, a few loaves 
of bread advisable (Cbiiicse bread is like a suet-pudding 
that has got itself baked by mistake, and is somewhat 
underdone at that). Knives, forks, plates, and glasses, 
are luxuries. Many have done the journey with only a 
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<?lasp-lmjfo, a series of Chinese bowls, and tliafc curious 
earfchoaware spoon which the people hero in for, and 
which rescanhlcs notljing so much as a sauce-boat. 

So far J have got along, in a halting sort of w'^ay, 
without a single T,” but it has boon diflicult enough ; 

* whBthor through want of practice in this sort of journal- 
making, or Ihrtmgh excess of egotism, I cannot say. 
But now I think 1 shall drop tJic impersonal. And, 
after all, there is a sameness in this journey that will 
allow any traveller to consider hiji.,-;i‘lf a type, and his 
experiences those of nino-tenth.s oi the people who go 
up the Fei-ho to Peking. For I choso (or rather ^ 
followed the advice given me in Tientsin) to go by boat. 
As t know iiofcliing of the language or of the w'ays of 
tl.ie country, it was necessary tf) liave some kind of 
interpreter and guide. They have any quantity on 
si.ock at Tientsin — “ boys'” wlio speak a little English, 
or what does duty for English among the Chinese — 
ivad can cook, and have done tire same by many of one’s 
r>redcceSvSors. Their fee for the wliole business is live 
dollars. My boy was named Tung kh — Yung No. 2, 
the second in the Yung family (as T discovered later on) 
— anti he was not a b'by in any ordinary sense of the 
word at all, as he owned to thirty-tive. I fancy he was 
a good average bpy — ^but the subject of hoys gijnerally 
we will postpone, as it is of too great importance to bo 
treated parenthetically. Somebody was kind enough to 
hire a boat for mb and to see my luggage on board. 
We started at about six in tlie afteriroon. As 1 had very 
little else to do for the next four days but study the 
ways of house-boats in general and of mine in parti- 

1 * 
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oular, I “ was enabled to make a few obsemtions ” on 


them, whicli, if yon do not take any keen interest in 

boats, you wiU indnlgeull;^ omii ,, : , 

'The house-boats w-iiie jfbV’tbu tuost part 

some thirty-fire feet long and about feet at the 
greatest breadth. Two*fifths,; dr 6ho. hai| pf the length, 
is taken up by the hduset”- drie-fifth' atdhe steW, is 
given to the steersman, and some itfo-flfths -fdm a deck 
from which to work the sweeps at the bows.; THd roof 
of. the cabin is three feet or so above the level of this 
deck, its floor, two or three feet beldw,’ The house is 
usually, divided unto three compartments, some eight, 
six, and four feet long respectively.' The .first is the 
sitting-room, ’ fur uished with a clumsy Square table, a 
wooden chair or two, and a square stooL . It is -entered 
from the; deckt and one - haa to squeeze tiie first . 

two feet, and drop down the second; -“ufiibss soinb foore 


considerate boat-owner has providefl a pair' of stops. 
This entrance — door you cannot call, fit"— of six feet by 
three, is further divided by the .mast, or the pole to 
which the towing-line is attached,; as;. the cdse may. he, 
and can be closed by shnttera fiitiug .in % The 

sides of the room have al^o Lfieir phuttera, mey^,.var^^^ 
nisfied planks (if the varnish is 'ffebli .aud tli^ day hipl,"a 
headaehe is hard to avoid),- numbered;\^^(™ih^:::|^ 
side, right -or loft. Sometimes: 


common rectangular patteim; and 

ad^i^ ; ; rar.ely a littie-,pan6;;p^/i’^d;.^;'^^||£''M|^^|eB. 

the place, of the paper -in,' 

next room is the", ■eleepirig*b.bmpi^’^^,t;!;S.''P^ 
whole length is 'takeU 'Up-by 
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and a half hiofhj, ijitcttdpd to serve as a bed. In an 
ordinary boat tliere ib little or no division between these 
two rooms: in ft. larger and more ornamental 

one, latticed panels "with little doois, glared and eui- 
tained. aepaiate themi There is a wmilar’ 'hivih/oTi 
between the sleeping^room and the little < '"^ehind- 
resorvod to boy a and cooks, and ^^nol de- 

scrihable. Tho arcbed roof of 0’ 1 

slrekhed tm a framework of b .Lo() 0 ?‘‘^{\u.m of mat- 
ting eucnmbor the top, with pout-poIes, tow ro])es, 
Oars, and the like. If the wind ia advinso the mast is 
unidiipped, and lieh clumpy arid hepitehed along th 
length of the roof, piojeetmg each way to stern .ind 
hows. 


The boftt is moved by sail, or by b< nil and sweeps, or 
by puat-pok, It by towing Une. The sails are of mat- 
ting or eanifts, largo, not impieturesipie against a red 
bk}, with horizofntal batten « of bamboo to every ten 
int'bes of height. The swot ps are made in two pu'ces , 
a pole of some five feet, h w^ueb is iiveted a dat buard 
for a blad^. They ^re ^vorkeltl in a ihole and pm, the 
pin sunk in a socket* a4id movable, oai and all, m one 
pie<^ at pleasure. As Chinamen, they say, must do 
everything baekyrtede (this, |ike most epigrammatic 


, , , 

strletdy speahlng^ row. To help his wiisi ho ha& a 
tr^tPiave^ ^|)ii of wood, fixed to the handle of his 
sfWp, i^aking it look like fhe)iandle of a spade. The 
tm tho 1bow*8ide strokes. Not that Two keeps 
tin||t''hp/|a most aggiOasivelt independent, and this 
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absence of combined action affects one’s eqnilibrium 
seriously at times. There may be but one oarsman, 
assisted by a man at the stern who works a huge scull 
of triangular shape, and, considering its clumsiness, 
worKs pnnt'poles are very long, with spike 

and hooi^^ at spade-handle at the other. 

SievrAorkeaV d-ouiaor tbo panto.- mnnmg 

bnroVooi along a ""“'f ^'’'r 

, . ^ pulley at tlie mast-head, or at 

towing-line'iiasRes ovez^ , 

. , , T ^ lip tor the purpose, aua can he 

the head ot the spar set [ / , rf ■ ^ . 

* , Mo loicjtlu it IS 111 two pieces 

paid out to any reasonal , ® ^ \ 

, j , T ^ i i.1 4 of one lino httmg into a loop 

at least, a Imot at the end. . i- . -r .i*/ 

extensibility and dmsibility 
at the end of another. Th ^ 

. 1 ^Ae nature of the mor. ihe 

are inaclo necessary ]>y tl , 

, \ Meander. One minute you 
rei-tio would out-Meandei^^^ ^ 

are sailing N.E. ; a bend, k% 


S. W. ; then with a sharp cuxl 
again. 

For, as 


you turn 8. ; presently 
We half round the compass 


series of layers of dry my 
even a decent sort of col 
difficulty in changing its, 


,, M , , /eking and the sea is but a 
the sou between JT . f • ■ . 

t^d, without Bto?aeB to give it 

exence, the stream hnds no 

course* lit wilL The ^?pring 

1 Ml 11 . .undred feet of earth, to pre- 

lioods will wash down a 1. ' ^ t f • 

.. *1 A u it Ir shore. A long low oatik is 

sently carry it to the othd , i i 

« " ^ 'spring u will be coyered 

formed, rising daily. N| ^ , 

1 .. pr, and it may pay taxes as 

with weeds ; another yea . .. 

. 1 1 ihile, two parties arc dissatis- 

good corn-laud. Meanwl , . , ^ i ^ 

^ 1 r ^r whoso laM Uie mer has 

tied, doubtless: the farm, , , * 

, . . p, , . r wlio on one shore hnas Ins 

niched, and tlie tracked' , , , . , , 

, . , A the other has to make a long 

towmg-path gone, and 04, ^ 4 f 

Mm,r. mH p.Ul a boat ai’^''»'‘“'* ^ 
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a case the boat may be in sliore one minute, the towing- 
line shortened to a few feet : a curve in the river, and 
the trackers start off running, while the iine is rapidly 
given ont by the stcersmtin. Every now and then the 
trackers will avoid such a curvo by fording the streaiii, 
the w’ater up to their necks. And. if, the boat get 
aground, as ofteji happens where there are so many 
sand-banks, the boatmen never hesitat<^ to jump into 
the river and shove iior off with their slnnildcrs. The 
crew of an ordinary house-boat consists of four, men as a 
rule. Tw(; will be oji shore t iV king, one at the rudder, 
and the fourth with a long ]mut-polo, sounding the 
depth of the water and staving off passing yosscIh. 
Kero the noose and knot comti ii.) : there is no time, ut 
room, perhaps, for one boat to sink her towing-line 
when meeting another, as our bargees do. There is no 
trouble, though ; the man at the bows with his punt-pole 
hooks hold of his own line, unlooses the knot, and waits. 
TJie boats passed, the line is flung 03) board again, and 
the knot reffrstened. . . . But I am losing myseff in my 
subject. 

We pushed off’, as I said, about 0 o'clock, and for a 
long ‘distance had to undio our way thiougli a crowd of 
junks of all sbes tliat lay above tiie Customs’ barrier — 
below wliich alone are steamers allowed to ply. The 
Chinese do not go in for a harbour-master, apparently, 
foy to my inexperience there seemed to bo no opening 
amdng the' shipping. But my master-boatman was 
equal to the occasion, fioizin^ the long punt-pole, and 
watching his opportunity, he.' would stick the hook into 
any part of a neighbonring bpat that came handy, and 
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' 8 . . warns. 

by JiuJHng. 

^eit; 9^-^the; 

■ even-; 

apathetic, ^'-Iphg^ as-':i^S^f^i^. 

So we Htaaagei'th ^ ,• 

Grand Canal ^d- 

past innutoerable dirty ! mnd-hhS,4#d^^i|” , 

bonks, through two floating bridges^oif^^d ^ 

it '^waskuch-'a' bridge ;that' was remQyei|;^;yetfci;#‘v^^^^ 

escape of their victims by the mob bit 

1870-~till at last we got clear, of . thp 

strong breeze sprang up, the sail waS;,Betji apdi^tb’bbat- ■ 

mehv< 


darki:'a^4'-mj'-''’'boy; ■lit, the- :paper';l^||p^,:i||^^^^^ ^ 

inside, ■rpy, cabin, and,. ]^epared d^e^4V'l-;^^eypr:y%md 

make but how he moiflaged tp 

in the ’ little square bbx, for, |t 

does duty as a ' galley. ’■ !Bbt,,\ieH*eb> 3 ^thj-h^ ,I 




'befettbohifortable enough ?f 
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"sighfc of a eoOkrOaclj, watoJjing lay movonaoste wit!: 
greaf apparent fetftfost. 'I weaifo? ijliat ooclroach> but 
be sbppe4 mto^eowera aii4 avoi4c4 aae, ^ 
up &xally, $tt3 |a 'with an aaeasy sease of h 

presence. 1 aoOb had a vdj^* upeauy s&nse of ^le pw 
►sence of ibe mo|quitoe«|, and’ at test I got up— m 
tatidwiag t^en tJiat China boys are aceustouifd to boin 
waked at all lioujrg, and thinkuig J wouid not dibtui 
the poor fellow’s slumberb— and tuinbled out the flotli< 
from a trunk untS X came ocross a luosi^uito net I ha 
prowidenti^y brought with me. .Uter several tinsuc- 
co^isful attempts to hang it up, I optued uiy umbrella 
aud g|>ma4 It OTer that, then crept nndornoath and afept 
unHHeh;. T |bund tlu> mant-led corp«f' of the ceckroaoh 
under mo when 1 wobo up. 

J Was better off Ilian others were, who had 
to gpoifd thh night tm long cane chairs, exposed in reui 
as fee in htmt,, to the roosipiiiocH. Thoy jireftnTrtl 
not to flit down for gome dajs afterwards. When two 
iir throeiaen^afe oonimg up together it is usual to 
h6ve a 'flopuira^i boiftt for the cook s galley and the )«>yh. 
TheflystCtta h«|8 its dis^Tautage*'. You are in one boat, 
yoU¥|ri#3 *j)h Bnof&r, &ad your provisions in the third. 
You 'agjteu to^ breakfast together. Yhe next morning 
;gou 'l«^kauib f'^.^hugry, and go on deck, hi# boats 
?rM you do not understand tho language. 
You ybE th'wtbpuct 'attention. It makes you huugrter. 

and hmd^ and lUsh h-antieally 
fmtpl Affi^r a mile or iwo, you come to a good 
#e that they are not there, and 
ye^n^^l^iifldiy kii4 find all throe boats lashed toge- 
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tlier aud your friend pmoking a cigarette and apulogi&uig. 
Ue Imd waited rouod tho b»aid just np stroam lor yon 
an lionr or more ; o\erything was getting cold, and he 
w a-i linJDgry and ho fell to. Why hml f gone olf down 
,‘<mu li in such a luirry ? . . , 

These bends in the river are trying to one’s palienco 
at the best of times If yon are anxious to get to your 
end, and loam from yonr boy that it is only 
ten miles (jIF, you feel happy, and go on with your novel, 
rhen You look up and sec among the Helds a sail 
moving along in the opposite diix'etion : beyond that, 
again, is a mast jiroieislmg m the same way as your-'eH'. 
Tho vdhvt of the sail and mast among the erops is so 
poenliar that at lust you do not begin to draw doductioJis 
from it. When you do, you anxiouel} crobS-examino 
your hoy, and iearu that his ton milen mean ten miles 
by road ; b\ liver, it is nearly forty, and you cannot he 
in till to-moiiow. 

Life on a houfec-hoat is rather monotonous at aiiy 
lime ; but when it rains, one must be (|iyineiy philo- 
sophical t«t lake any inteiest in it at all, until the rain 
rouses you to a keen >ense of^ disgust by trickling 
through the ro(»f and running down your neck, as it is 
pretty sure to do. 1 suppose it is my luck, but if there 
is a lenit anywhere it is ci'rtain to be over my chair or 
my piiloiy, according as the rain comes on in the day- 
time or at nighl. Meanwhile the boatmen have all 
burrowed under the planks of the fote-dock, into a hold 
about SIX find by thru oi four— -and yet when tho storm 
ia over they do not seem tluttened much more thau 
usual. 
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Wbeii sevefal men are going up stream together, 
they can get np some sort of rliversioii by tc»ssing their 
empty tins or bottles inth Uie river, and having shots 
at them- with revolvers , as they pass. - The anxiety of 
the boatmen to secure the bottles, which are in groat 
demand among tlm Ohineso, and their joy and satis- 
faction when these have run the gauntlQt safely (as they 
usually do) and are , netted by the last man, cause a 
taint glow of excitement, while the judicious ealcnlation 
of probabilitioe alfords satififii.c.iion tri o. mathematical 
mind, as one man put it who had made dollars );y 
taking odds on the bottles. Sometimes soiue more 
fortunate traveller will meet with at least Ihc promise 
of an adventure. On ins w-ay up to Peking, a few years 
ago, one of tlio then studonts left his cabin to see what 
was happening, for his house-boat had come to a stand- 
still, and the boatmen were evidently excited about 
something. Looking out, lie saw two or tliroo boats 
jammed together across the stream. On the bows of 
one of them, stood a foreigner, his left baud covered 
with blood, while he was striking wildly at the- water, 
with a hanger. WJien the student had composed 
himself sulUciently to*llmRe inquiries, the other ex- 
plained. that his towing-litto had got mixed up somehow 
,wi%VVg®» ami ill trying to got it loose he^had cut 
his hand ; he 'fought it would save time if lie were to 
<3Ui>he,rope instead. I’here was nothing much else tiie 

;TP i sportsman, things seem brighter, except perhaps 
■ih ’:the middh? of. .summer.. For one thing, your true 
sportsthah, possosiNJS an amount of pationco tlmt passes 



IS} wmjtB 

any o;p^i,najfy nnderst&nding. SW tibtfe ^oi-«ito 

abfwin^s in ml<l fowl qC ^<^3dy ^ iheSr 

mnoeoftct! mill )St^j>yoAel\ noajf*^ lo )b6 

eoinfoH^ibly *0ltoi* /0« ^Ksei^aaoaiaUy 

Iiar^s i |?%eoii0, always and ^eiywliw, Cliia^ 
liavo a barbarian is^norasoa i«**iy ijetiyr 
li<;flil(?ue<l *) of tijif' most niilimcntiiry Jaws, 
they regfti’^ pigeojjs as fertv imtnKe, Yo^ jniiy ^ into 
what passes as a nek-yard in North China, tnnatjlo 
over a score of them, while the farmot looks oh n|lc^h- 
ceraed. It he objecl*' ai all, he doet. it apologehceally. 
Palcy shot a lot one day in the streei, in front of (what 
ue fehohld oonaider) the owner’s house. The mto pufed 
away at his pipe in silence till the twenty-flissl hh'd 
dropped. Then he siiggeMed mildly that hiS hondnr 
— Tad^y—had had a good time, and, as^lhejeo weire *fily 
four or dme birds rf lOamin'' now, perhaps it" mroiaJd ho as 
well to leave them to go on with. They wputd rear a 
ntw brood for Ins honour’^, shooting next ye#.. 

As 1 vraH all aloiif, 1 was glad to tOf^et ivitli dne 
weather aa a rate. When 
of my tfeno oh shore. It U ohsy’^ 
a boat, even going down strdani, fof ^■|^tdro*h|$','e^y 
amount of ?«Jiort enth to be tafem. " 

ilfongh, when you are a' ^ 

take what you think is a Hhdrt cut, 
yonnsoif atraaded in a field of loo 
or fonrtflen feet high- -jwth w 
it, and the only way open io yda*fe> 
mile or so. After tins yOu humbly keep 
This Yarica in breadth as mnoh 
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togifi of- about ' forty^Hva 
'■ en^'lew ' •(jli^'/’’^itjfjt V„ p&i 
. Th'ese/si^ tMy' reVoite 
i3^<|;ii^^^^|ie,y;'fe -j^f.oftcii' end, lift the TOter to- the 'head 
whence it :Sows into the clifuihels-.jsri^g^i^'d, 
worked by a .treWlle) -ahjl 'hthrh 
the:;padd of, a '^%]&'||';'th^' 

, of 4pst.' n6w4/'B'<^i4^''’;i'hi8' 
they use a ' buok.'et-,-.\4^an^' 
'ordinary yfelhWcket -and 
-apparently' unk&mn, '.'/' 




:h|^|i;'neryS; ■%- ■. feppa^^rjchisnl^,. 
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pretty. The river wound about araoug waving; crops, 
and in the distance, and offeeii approaching nearly to 
the banlr, were clumps of green trees. One reach I 
noticed of peculiar bpauty. The stroafu. flowed: straight 
for. a quarter of a mile, and then turned abruptly to the 
left. The background was. fonrted by a semi-circle of 
trees standing out against the sky, and round the bepd 
H boat was slowly passing. Oji the right a long line 
of grey barges was moored, for it was evening, and 
from two of them hung the red flag of their banner 
lazily happing in the light breeze. That little patch of 
red had a wondorful otlect in lighting up, the picture. 
But I did not mean to weary you with descriptions of 
scenery or of Pechili husbandry. 

I v.oke early on the second day of ‘my journey, and 
found the boat still moored, so stripped and took, a 
header off the side. Obinainen as a rule do :ctot go in 
in this way, it would scorn ; for when T emne. up I heard 
a sliont, aud saw my boatman getting out his punt-pole, 
under the idea that I had fallen overboard, I suppose. 
I bud no fancy to be hooked, and avoided him. But I 
was glad to call to him when trying to, get on, board 
again, for the boat drew little <^sfater and thw stream was 
strong. This time he did not offer to use the’ hook, but 
eaughip hold of my hands, . missed dhs: footing, . and 
tumbled backwards. I kept hold, 'and flpundqro’d on 
deck in a most undignihed way. A.I .■rdshiyed' not, -to 
bathe from a house-boat again 'without 

The yokes the trackers wear would, do capitally -for 
this. They are simply flat pieces of wood .with ropes , at 
each end, and easily adjuahible id the .do^^hg-Jine. 
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Tliere Were never jnpre th^ii three of the trackers 
pulling at my boat at a time, but some of the heavy 
grain-juuks goings up stream require tiventy or thirty. 
We sa%Y many of these junks With their little yellow 
flags iiigfuibed with the town of Kiangsu or Chekiang, 
from which the grain they carried ]jad coma. Some- 
times wo met a large ark-iike structure, quaintly built 
in stories of a dark reddish wood, and apparently the 
ho«so-])bat of some person of condition. The people on 
board would stare at mo, but calmiy, for Europeau.s are 
no rarity now on the river. The faces of the women, 
whose curiosity one would expect to be a little more- 
stirrod, .showed oven less emotion : liut then the. thick 
coat of paint they wore hardly gave "expression a fair 
chance. 

But to go back to bathing. The Pei-lio is not a 
tempUug river for a swum. The waters are thickly 
charged with hmd, and are often quite yellow. Then 
llio current is strong, and there are unexpected holes 
and eddies. 3ut in parts the bottom is of fine sand, 
and the depth between four and five feet for a mile or 
more, as I havo aseprtained by walldng or swimming 
after a bohfc going doVn stream. This yellowness of 
the waters haS a curious effect sometimes. The sky is 
-a bright blue, gind just where sky and river ^eem , to 
meek is a Tmy of pale green. It seems so natural at 
first , that yon beliovc it really is due to the mixtiiro 
, of'i^oUrsp ahd ihake a note to that effect, whidi is 
‘ ejrti^ked Ofit presently when you find it is only the fresh 
grfe-^ btk the youhg crops on a low bank. It is because 
of thfr badno^ of the river-water that it is necessary to 
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iako a eaak of water few te 

Ofliorwfso ^he attot^ied^ pfedk of ditejWooM 
exceodftd), aod tfeat ton|[ Mora yo%ipi&f^ Ttefegclio'w 
Yot tfepi fcoateaeii, tiiiiSn tlif«^ aro lilMiy', do 
to geoo|^ tip water feoife iko i 4 #!®r * 

beUovo oar troopa in tiie cwpal^'‘o^^^lS60db^ It 
tbougfe nsaally after the earth !rad ]6eeft i^^Qp^tatei hj 
stirring the W'ater wtb an alnra-stiek:.'-''^” ^ ** 4 
The four or fi^e days I spent on hoard werf pli^lsod 
in my mncli the same way. I rosh," hresirhfej^ed, w^V 
for a walk on shore, and counted tbo hoarS 1^1 tlMn^ 
time ; tiffined, read, and eonnted the hoars tfti dinner-- 
time } dined, smoked, and calcnlated how soon I conlii 
with propriety go'' to bed. We anchored at ^0^ hall- 
way stage on the mnmg of the third d^y. was 
simply a collection of wi’etched wood-yardh^^l^haed oh 
a high mtid-bauk, and over- rtm with p%a^Md^<^idM|b 
both very mcpiisitive ; so X put up &iy shntl^esfe "S^d’ s# 
in dignified silence till they all left, ftum went te bed. 
We reached Tmagehow two dayt as^terwar^ in the isarly 
morning. The uver flows parallel to- tht town is^ll.ha W 
Straight roach of nearly a. mde, I Shwid 
very narrow here, and ^most ithn 
wa^i, a^ nt Tientsin, crowded 
their fl 4 gs showing a marveUons 
colonic, My boatman shoved godd*-hi 
and jfinally came to anchor alor 
place were % foieign settlement, 
te now ohly $ steetehol 
je^ waiting, some thonghttel^ 
iteving'^ofit them to meet me. 
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t'ifos,' .and to 'be 'drat^n., i>y , 
at’e the niaiii; featu'reis. 
''^WlPlfbjectiott hfeWiid of ■what-in.froBt - 
’ihiR^p£^|^|l’!#'mad'e/'by''tn'^^^ of. erdsa^pieces, ihW.a' 

Biay be stopped. ,, ^'hay 

'c’^ifi:::,ife:|fe' ” in PoMng. , Moaf cato have . 

di|||4%yi©^y'b4’':^aeh',side covered with ganze,. 

'ai‘® often little ■ahniteravtog^','* 
'to'4ife7%^ft'#!^l‘''hi> ifiront, -in -hot or' raiiiy ■we'a,lhfi£i;&‘ii,h-'" 



■hi- ,';teh :-.j^m«ttM* if ^i't' 'Itian/aiiw- 
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with bruises, loses patiesc© and pi'efens to walh* 
In one of the earlier ombassjea, tord Amherst’s, i think 
it was, an nufortanate man who was not . sir ong po owgh 
to ride or walk was conveyed in one of tlibse apHra; and, 
being too weak to keep, liis head ’from striking against 
tho sides ot the cart, suflered in conse^nehce severe' 
eoueussum of the brain. But, of course, the inventor of 
the thing ran no danger of that sort, and did not think 
it necessary to allow for remote contin.geAcies. His 
fe.Ilow-eountryinen appreciate his ^invention ; .you will 
see two, or even three, fat Chinamen jammed into a 
cart, and smoking or reading, and appareutiy having a 
good time. I did not, however, anticipate anything of 
the sort for myself, and decided to go on foot. 

Wo left the boat about eight in tiie morning and 
passed through part of the town, with 'narrow filthy 
streets and open drains, then under the crumbling city 
walls into the eounlvy. Hero 1 formed. my first views 
on the subject of CJjinese high-rotuy: . Those T saw 
looked more like dried-up water-courses .than anything 
else when they ran between banks, and like pools, fens, 
quagmires, marshes, anything di^ty and stagnaht, A^hon 
the country was level. ludeftd a Mgh-fojfd/m 
China is never, except perhaps by au an wari or |hoaght- 

less iofoigner, put to what wo shouldV.ooh9idmr its 'legiti- 
mate me. The neiglibouriug imsband jbuil^amap 
mud dykes acros^ it, to prevent tlje y un - 
rung oS.,, Whan the ponds thus fori^ei'k'r^i;^ ; 

irrigating the fields, they are stockckl w^th 
tp this j[iofversa habit, my parts 
. make a-W/our of three' ■■sidek '.of. .a^’%i||iar^' -'i^^^ 
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road apia fifjliyyairdii An^ so we wound 

about tlie couutry Much like, the Pei-ho : and though it 
was bnlyi supposeC te-hc 'thh'M^^ or so, to Peking, 

1 must have walked, twenty, at least. . If I -remember 
rightly^ Mks. Muter (in ,hei* 2'mvds) says that she had to 
•spend the night outside the walls of Peking, because, 
although her friends Iwl told her that it w'as .loss than 
fonrteeu miles from T^uugchow-, they forgot to say that 
it took, more than seven hours to do. .■ 

In spite of the roads, perhaps in consequence of them, 
the country is often very pretty. Certainly it is flat, but 
thoi'e are plenty of trees planted along the paths or 
about the tombs. These are numcious, from the.unprc* 
tending mound of earth in the middle of a grain-field 
to,, the mausoleum walled round and guarded' at its 
chtence .byfe'pair of stone lion.s. A common form of 
cemeteiy is a mean between these. In the centre of the 
space and lying back from the entrance is a large plas- 
tered mound, oi sometimes a pair of them. On each 
side of .them,SLM ranged Smaller mounds, the graves of 
the deseend^ts ' of the man entombed in the larger one, 
i 'pr&i^W is surrounded by funereal- 

Iqekhi^; .trei^s pjah'ted bymraetrically. Sometimes a 
kmj^s^rcular wall . of earth forms the background, liiit 

I saw to the omogar«hape.d 

fpr -the- eross-countjy' tya-' 
the southern ports, P'oodhoW' 
pr'AMpyr k;fe&bf which, that a man Went out, itls said. 

The hillside along- 

_ WhipJh^^O/Syast ■'Was ■ covered ^ With graves,. then,^ 
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dhow ttot:iie 
cttolie- to«A"' 

'^dv.tefist,''- -'-Tii^y Med 
.B^^-bttt,i^arcelj!, mored lito^,', 

'foiie '.td'. .-ft'' neighboimng 
de^wed to stir and; stood lazily 
■willi liisdaiV and rumioatliig geBeral^.' |iip 
■; tite sportsman’s gon, wM<d^ 

Mpt boW pr aU tho time, slipped, apf/ :|di|j 
.in. the 

•p^i^^^|i^%^in;dhe .legend,' e.aught'.tUeli^d|;^ 
;%btli/;''hufeld;.,and man' were '.padYed^^^ 
:'iAttoer.'too',, abruptly, perhaps,- 
’^fementis pleasing after, the- 
;cdnfinemehtr in 'a,*s6eond-haad,/g^fe^^||^ 
after, 

'’ri^pjWay?' i-'J^e-'road 
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’While we vrete 'on ’ iliis '^we, 


'liostei to brejikfast. ^oSt* 

k few tooms on- each side of tho.eirtl'ftiiiiM; 
the. full 

'i^^^^^|^.%iooo,.;tliere’ wpre plenty 

stopped .to see me’'fal','';;;|^y^ 
from. whot he had btptight ’'vntfa' 
the',.thiij^.X hprrpwed'.&ohi' 
■■..:■.« ...M-,s ^lil|;.^Jiid;.not iinpreg?; the _ftati;f§S_;,#th 

Tpoidd wish* '■ •■■I', had-;'pn| 3 ^,;ii' 
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lato the qoantry. After wiacliag about through, fioHs 
apd aarroTf lanes till nearly four O'oioek, we our- 
. selves siiddeni|; dose M the , wall bfl’ ..Peking. Wo 
Olitered ttie Sohthem or Chhiese City by^ie ^unff^pien 
M4n, or ^last Wicket, then turned to the 'nght under 
the wall that divides the Northern or Tartar or ,fim.er‘ 
City (so man;f names has it among fordgnei^s) from the 
bouthem or Outer, Between tldH ; wall and what -was 
mtended doubtless for the city moat/but which, is now 
httlo better, if any, than a sewer, is a bare traot of sand. 
This, I found aftenvards, intervenes with but few excep- 
tions between the wall and the moat all roiind the city. 
On this occasion I went along it only till I i^eached the 
a-ta Men (the “ lla-ta Gate ”j where wA entOrerl the 
Northern City. All the gates of this city are snrroimded 
by a, bastion, in which there is an outer.^ ^trance— ^there 
are three in the bastion guarding the Gh’ieh M(% or 
“Front Gate/* in the centre of the south wall Ifler 
entering the Tartar City wo presently turned to the left 
a ong what is known to the Europeans here as “ iipga- 
tion Sti-eet," past the French and German TiegatiOns' fo 
the “ Central Imperial 

0 larp slabs oi stone that‘s once, had; 
lost. Its parapets. It crosses a sfreain; . wfeoli: JehtOrs 
Feking in the north-west, drains tbe' brna^intal.^ walers 
of t^e.Iniperial Cityj and flows under ' the A6t|it'h 
the Tartar City into the moak. Along 'the' ■ 
thp stream runs a bye-road, nOrtf ^ 


angles to .tegation Street cp 
stands British Tjegation. 


.diKi'lter 
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1 DO not moan to mflici on 3011 a and elaboraio 
description of tho eity of Teltin^, or show oiudliiou hy 
an historical skotoli ni wliuh Marco Polo and Sir George 
Staonlon shall llgur<> latgely. (To be honest, 1 might, 
if f wore sure 01 mj date'.,) H will bo sufficient to 
reinmd you that the city is built witli its walls facing the 
four points of the compass, and that ail the main streets 
and. nearly all the ht-iUmji,, or alleys, are parallel to the 
walls : in other v/ordw, run either nortli and south, or 
east and wesj, I’his has an important bearing on life 
in Peking, a® it considerabiy simplities the problem 
of how to find one’s^way about. 

I *said just now that the British Ijegation faces a 
bye'i'oad running north along the so-called finperial 
panah This last had once a substantial stpne em- 
bankment ; but lihat has fallen down in many parts, 
(ft been <|0'yered up, and now in the dry season the 
a ‘succession of filthy pools, dwindling daily, 
and exipsing'^he mud and refuse that liave accumu- 
lated there for years. Jh the lainy season, or when the 
flood-gates are opened to draw off the water from the 
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to the requirements of a modern house. And so it 
comes that the two outer payilions I spoke of above are 
altogether Chinese, though they are kept in a state of 
repair seldom seen in Chinese buildings. They consist 
each of two side walls of stone supporting the tent-like 
roof of tiles so characteristic of Chinese architecture.® 
The tiles in this case are grey but with a border of 
green : the ridgo of the roof too is green, and the 
whole is supported by wooden pillars, plastered, and 
painted verm^ion. But the chief beauty of the pavi- 
lions is the .wonderful eml)lazoning of the eaves. These 
are coloured in red and gold and green and dead blue, 
and do, hot look in the least gaudy, but altogether in 
harmony with the general design. They are protected 
from sparrow and swallow by an almost invisible wire 
netting. Through the pavilions runs a raised pathway 
of stone, to the foot of a flight of stops that load up to 
the reception-room. On each side of the outer pavilion 
is placed a huge stone lion. Standing between these 
and looking towards the Minister’s house, the full effect 
of this beautiful approach is seen ; for the level of the 
floor of the first pavilion is a little higher than that of 
the second, and this again than the ground? 

,# Properly there should be side buildings at right 
angles to these halls ; but one of these has been replaced 
by a house for the escort, and one, that on the west, 
by the chapel, a small, not very omament|l erection. 
Opposite the chapel is a house, now occupied by the 
doctor ; behind this, again, is the Chinese Secretary’s 
house. The path, or road — for it is broad enough to 
be called so— between the doctor’s quarters and the 
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chapel, runs south, past the Assistant Chinese Secre- 
tary’s garden, the accountant’s house, the little surgery 
and the stables, to the office, or Chancellerio, as it was 
called on State occasions. South of the office is the 
house of the First Secretary^ 

* This portion of tlie compound has changed hands 
several times. In 1861 it was squatted upon by some 
Prussian diplomatists, greatly to the distress of the 
Chinese Government, who insisted on their leaving 
Peking at once. The repi<^^'!f‘>'>*ati.ts of the then 
Treaty Powers oflered to voncdi for fhe respectability of 
Prussia as a country, bat the Chinese insisted ; and 
the Prussians finally left with the understanding, pre- 
sently embodied in their treaty, that they were not to 
return for five years. The site was then purchased by 
the British . Government for .^5,000 and occupied by 
Mr. Lockhart’s Missionary Hospital. A few years later, 
the hospital was removed to the Ha-ta Min Street, and 
the Prussians (or rather Germans) came back, to pre- 
sently transfor themselves and their new Legation to 
the much more spacious quarters which they now 
occujjy on the south side of Legation Street. For the 
northern liMf of the Brifish Legation, a rent of 1,600 
taels, or between ,4^400 and I'oOO, is paid into the 
Tsung-li Yam6n (the Chinese Foreign Office) cvefy year. 
It is the duty of the senior student to make this pay- 
noieut, and> in order that he might appear at the Yameu 
respectably attired, a box-liat was, it is said, provided 
sometime about 18C1, and is still at his disposal. But 
it is not often worii. 

* See Dr. Eetinio, Pekhu/ and Pvldngese, vol. i. pp. 237-39. 
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the 

the Boerliiig Alley- Opposite the 

is s -eotiTerted Chinese bnilding. , notf aividea^ » 

hiUiasd-room. e . ‘.v^« 4^e' 

North of this are. the garden and. 

Stadcnts' Quarters. ‘ ' ' ' ' 

The Quarters consist of a long tow (toig .s^th,.,. 

haring an upper story, and containing . 

tZ five atoe and five below. The,^?hple hl^^, 
iii the common stylo of foreign architacture outrjMte^ 
,ith verandah and balcony. Each set oop^if > 
atfing-toom about fourteen feet by ten, 
store-closet, a bed-room, say ten feet 
room. In the upper rooms the 
oupboard. the bath-room being 

door to open on the stair-head. There is a .t», dtaa - 
re^rd of ornament in the interiom a*, wy 

■ they were comfortable enough on the wholp. |?be P c 
. .fition walls might have been “or, bnl. 

bettor than the lath and plaster ‘Jl#,,., 

quarters. There they used to 

chargesof your revolver hefolb'yonbegM to •gglg| 

- you Luld take to relieving your bev^^.^#S 
suppressed ener^ by sending a bnBst >^ ^» ; ,; 
rooms, as one man did. They 
condtitt was apt to make them 
their mmds. 

erpr some men’s minds 


'fl^rtpih-Uke the poet 
epmmeh^®^ itseH^ , to thp^ 
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water's ^ at his 

tiling baming, 

1* J’ire t ” He rushed bwefoot into 
tlie bifeSaf^il^aad; was met by a sudden flame and tries 
b|;^|irp^jit;a^ life!” so flew up-stairs, his 

not then approved p^amas — i," 
!^^^‘i!^. b^!md him and flapping against his shanks^ 
Ik4 end of the balcony, the cold (there were 
tts'eE^fibpi!- degrees of frost that night), and a quarter 
xeflection, made hiTn consider that after ail 
fi-^^b.i|»mewh^ feeble to come up-stairs, ^seeing that it 

' ' . V,'’" -S'''* , \ ^ 

i^ tbe ef fire to ascend; so he fearfully made his 
y?ai^^‘ dow]^ again;; There, seeing no signs of fire, he 
j; back to his warm bed. He waded through a 
brown paper to his door, only to find 
itl^ktSdv^f *’ . It took Horton and the coolie and his boy “ 
" ' an hour to effect a burglarious entry through 


his-^batbrTopm window : but it will take a whole brigade 
and at least one hose to persuade him to leave his bed 
ag&ih in any undue hurry. 

furniture supplied us is, in the bed-room, a. 
te^pitai one), a chest of drawers (with a Ipoking- 
Wash-hand* stand ; in the sitting-room, 


^^ bel^heybottemed office chairs. Tliis being so, the 

ll». 11%, r* A ^ a n jm. ^ 


to look about for means and Vfays of . 
^;j^mtare. If he has come just aftei' a senior 
ihe can take over the latter^s movables, i 
Otherwise, the new Wjiil ; 
j^i^j^entfor tlm present with a Chinese 
ai^ much-varnished thing, apd 
may be going ppv A 
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pretty frequent, though, as the European population of 
Peking is continually shifting. The only drawback to 
attendance at the sales is the number of Chinese present, 
who loll about on the arm-chairs and smoke and make 
the atmosphere oppressive. It is true they are bomi fide 
bidders, but that is no consolation when you have' 
resolved to buy some bath or coal-scuttle, and an obese 
old Chinaman, who really cannot want them for himself, 
runs you up. .. 

But certainly there is one advantage to be got from 
allowing Chinamen to buy at auctions. They will pur- 
chase any number of odds and ends on the chance of 
selling them again piecemeal ; and very oftep you can 
get a pair of boots or a dozen tins of mannalade much 
more cheaply at one of the native shops than you could 
hope to do at a European store, and in quite as good 
condition. 

When several men come to Peking at tlie same lime, 
as they all want pretty much the same things, and feel 
that it would be a waste of energy and , dollars to run 
one another up, they usually toss or cut for choice. But 
chance is too often blind, and aq, aesthetic man gets let 
in for a pair of faded green curtains and a lumbering 
chest of drawe*^ ihe auctioneer calls a “secretary,” 
w'hile the casual Philistine does the bidding for a dainty 
five o’clock tea-table which he and liia pipe will utterly 
spoil in a week. The furniture market fluctuated a 
good deal. At one time there would be a run on desks, 
till the carpenter caused a glut by over-stocking ; then 
arm-chairs would I'o at a premium and fetch amazing 
prices. So great was the demand once that a disap- 
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pointe,d bidder would hasten to secure the reversion of a 
chair in case the owner should leave Peking before him. 
It was not perhaps altogether pleasant for the owner, 
who, whenever the other man called to see that the 
property was not being knocked about too much, would 
Teel like a tenant for life in the presence of the heir-at- 
law, and look around uneasily for an antimacassar. 

A decade ago the students found life monotonous, and 

took to frequenting auctions, thereby, as they said, 

doing a kindness to the vendors and encouraging trade 

generally. Their habit was to run the things cheerfully 

up, and when they had reached a fair market value, to 

gracefully retire. Thompson and Ncwnham were the 

most constant in their attendance, md displayed the 

greatest enthusiasm and energy. But in time it came 

to pall even on them. One day Thompson w^ent round 

to the sale of the household effects of the Rev. Mr. X., 

about to return to America witli his family. Lot 54 

was a rocking-horse, a piebald that had lost its tail. 

There was someone in the cro^Yd (Thompson could not 

see who it was from whore he stood') evidontlv anxious 

/ » 

to get it, and Thompson thought it was his duty -for 
the good of the house — to* do his best to impress that 
individual with a proper sense of its value. So he began 
to bid briskly. The other went on outbidding liich. Xt 
last, when the thing had reached the respectable sum of 
Thompson suddenly desisted. His happiness, 
and the consciousness of w'oll-doing, emboldened him, 
and when Lot 03 was put up, he started the bidding. 
It was for a double perambulator, and, curiously enough-, 
the same man was bidding against him. ^Thoinpson, 
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finding the other plainly bent on getting it, vetjittft'^.to 
offer §50". It was knocked down th hiiih. As he 
turned sadly away from the house he . saw Wewnham 
with a very long face. “ Hang it,” said Kewhham, 
“ I 've made a fool of myself.” Thompson Wtis; too. der 
pressed to take advantage of the admission; so, i?e^- 
ham went on, “ There was some idiot bidding for' a 
rocking horse — did you notice it, a battere<f old^ing 
without a tail ? I ran him up, of course. And got let 
in for it — for for-ty-fivc dollars ! Deuce take it. But 
I had my revenge on the follow. That perambu- 
lator ” Thompson looked at him severely, and 

they went their several ways. 

The result of similar methods of procuring furniture 
was a curious and instructive mixture of styles. ; But 
though ^variety is charming as a general rule, it ^as its 
inconveniences at times. I w^as sitting in my room 
surrounded by recent purchases when an old resident 
called who had lately returned .ito Peking.. After the 
usual remarks as to the voyage and my jmpressions of 
China, he looked round the room and began: “Ire- 
member that chair when I was here last—in ‘70 wa^*t 
it? It belonged to poor Jackson. YouVe heard 'of. 


Jackson? No? Cut his throat on it. I always^saidr 
he *wa» crazy. Why ...” [Sundry rencijiii^encol bf' 
Jackson’s eccentric conduct on occasion]. . 
you’ve got that hook-case of Koary^’s ! I kho'ilrfiVby’ 
the scar : that’s where Keary set fire to it, .FAuAd 
one day with his furniture piled up in the middle 
#oom (now 1 come to think of it/ I 
very room).^ He, sat on the top nf the 
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|tdd:He was going to cremate himself, hnt 
tlie.i^0|ic!^thihig Jrouldn^t light. He was f queer fellow, 
Keaty* '^ little oif-his head, perhaps . . . ’ [Several 
stories tending to cast doubts on Keary’s sanity] . . . 
“That dfesk was Lovell’s .. ...” I may be over- 
sensitive, and it may not be the fact that the study of 
Ohihese tends to madness or suicide: but I do not 
t6 have my furniture used like the name of 
Charles: Xll., and by any casual visitor too. Besides, 
it gets depressing in time. Tt’o'* t’to future I shall 
buy everything brand-new. 

But, seriously, it would be a great convenience if the 
Government, or someone in the Consular Service, would 
start some system of providing furniture tor the rooms 
of, at any rate, the junior members of the Service, 
whether at Peking or at the ports. There are several 
methods in vogue' at the Universities, for instance, 
almost any one of which might be tried. Perhaps on 
the , whole ifce best system is that by which a yearly 
payment would be made by the occupier to cover the 
intejWt on the original outlay and depreciation in value 
of '^^^niture. Or if* the original outlay were under- 
4k^ by. the first occupani, it might be arranged that 
he ;^dul4, band over the furniture to his successor at 
the cost, minus so much per cent, per annhm for 

depreciation. For convenience sake this last might be 
uniform rate of say 10 per cent. The present 
want of it, is a great trial to a new- 
.cpj^^^^dthe cheerless appearance of his bare roora,&^ 

an^ions and furniture bad ne)^i|y'! 
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made me forget that I left off in the middle of my 
description of the Students’ Quarters. I was saying 
that the row of buildings which contained our rooms 
faced the south. It formed the north side of a small 
garden, on the west of which stood our Mess-room and 
Library : £h(! latter the upper story of the former. 
The Mess-room w'as in conception a good room, but it 
always had a tendency to look dingy. I do not know 
why. It was fairly large : indeed, we once contrived to 
sit down forty to dinner. But that required care and a 
general clearing out of excrescences, such as stoves and 
sideboards. It was not often that our sideboard was 
removed ; and even when it %Yas unanimously resolved 
that we should liave a blue dado carried round the wall 
(O’Hara had designed a stencil plate in the Greek pat- 
tern), the workman respected the sideboard. When 
O’Hara, with honest pride, introduced us to the dado, 
some carping critic discovered that the Cliincse artist 
had carefully followed the lines of tlie top of the side- 
board with a kind of blue aureole. He "wanted to have 
the thing moved, and let us take in the situation com- 
pletely, and know the worst. But we thought .it„would 
pain O’Hara too much, and 'forbore. And so the side- 
board remains a fixture. 

Thfe Library was reached from the Mess-room by a 
side door opening on a flight of stairs. (We used to 
keep the Mess beer-barrel under this staircase, till some- 
one suggested that it would be more satisfactory to have 
it under our eyes ; besides, it would be handier'to get 
at. So we moved it, and its successors, into the MesS' 
room.) T believe the architect intended the Library to 
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bo used as a drawing-room, but in these latter days it 
was very seldom used at all. Fof one thing, it w'as 
bare and cheerless ; and when we did make use of it, 
there had to be a general contribution of arm-chairs, 
tables, rugs, lamps, pictures, to produce at best a ficti- 
tious appearance of permanent comfort. On the east 
was a balcony ; on the west, three windows overlooking 
the Carriage Park. Round the walls were ranged some 
old book-shelves. The books had to all appearance 
been sent otit in a lump by romr sLcitioner anxious to 
clear off his superfluous stock, and little interest, conse- 
quently, could be taken in them. Two classes excepted : 
the volumes given bj^ Sir Rutherford Alcock in, I think, 
1869, and the books on Chinese subjects. Th^ former 
(they included many novels) were read and enjoyed; the 
latter were read — some of them. This last division of 
the Library w'as very deficient. The greater part of the 
books were old tomes, such as IJ llhloire dcs Huns or 
the volumes of Du Mailla ; very few of more recent 
date than the first Chinese war, none, I think (except a 
single copy of Williams’s Dictionary), than the second. 
This eifate of things seemed rather anomalous : for we 
believed that* one object held in view by the founders of 
the Library was to assist us in our work. We were very 
rash in our judg^^ents of men and things in ‘those 
days. 

Under these circumstances a certain degree of apathy 
regarding the Library and its contents was not altogether 
unnatural, perhaps. We were required to appoint a 
Librarian,*but his election proceeded on much the same 
lines as a Dutch auction. Gordon at last consented to 

3 • 
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accept the office on condition that all ^nee 

abolished, and that he was never called 
of the hooks. He received the thalnks' of . j^]»^:!^ebt^ 
and entered on his duties there and then," ^ Ohir pre- 
decessors were not enthusiastic, we believe, at least not 
on this poiut : circumstances were too strong fo* 
perhaps. Occasionally, it is true, a man of zeal would 
arise and draw- up catalogues and frame rules ; ■ but he 
was not shunned or avoided on that account. . People , 
regarded him as a very harmless sort of Itts^tic. - ' 

Ashton used to hold strong opinions on the insiuo- 
rality of borrowing books and not returning thepi. 
Pawcett had come round to his rooms to i^k him to 
lend him Williams’s ^ fiddle Kingdom, as he had lost his 
own. “ I know, Jack,” said Ashton, as he handed him. 
the book, “ that you 11 let me have it back. You 're not 
one of those felloAvs who look on a friend's hdok' As 


though it ^s^ere an umbrella, and annex it, and say 
nothing about it, but just keep it to £11 up thei^ own 
shelves. You see,” ho explained, “ I have a place for 
all my books, and if one is lost it spoils the gpnfr^ 
effect.” Fawcett said he agreed .with him, 
book. Then Ashton said, '•‘ If you don’t ihind^*f;% 
just write my name in it.” Fawcett opened 


the fly-leaf, but Ashton did not write his namer<:HsM!|aui^^ 
there was another name there already. It. was 
: Fawcett, with his Father’s best wishes.” ^ 
i as Librarian did not wholly neglepir^t#^^?^ 

; of his official duties. On one occasion 
'■/'-dfen’s party in the Library ; on'; anotl^i',^^^p|i||^^|l^ 
V'''a|:^bin;t'host, a dance. . Qne of Ihe - Foi^i^t|||l|||^S'. 
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among the chil- 

clifei^^itj^^ally sank his, plenipotential dignity, and 
jok^ j;W^ man’s buff and hunt the 

slipphr^v ^be*'' ball (in Gordon's presence we thought it 
to give it a courtesy title) w^s understood to 
batVb^n a great success, and we have sunned ourselves 
;giii«efHir Gordon’s reflected lustre. In fact, we have 
iU:oih0;t0 be rather proud of that ball, and to think it 
higbj^ , 0 i* 6 ^itable to the students as a body. In former 
ti’mhsV8U6h:*things were of no '>?ccuiit. from their fre- 
(juent occurrence ; but we were the products of a later 
and a sadder age. We could not tidp it lightly : we 
wei^i^ grave and sombre, and therefore the better pleased 


be gay. by proxy. 

’ On first joining the Mess the student pays an entrance 
#6^ of las'”. We contracted with the cook to supply us 
with breakfast, tiffin, and dinner at 50 cents — Is. lOd. 
or Is. lO^d. — a day. All stores, such as condiments, 
jejlies, tea, coffee, we provided ourselves : in regard to 
wine, each man had a separate account with the cellar. 
,0^^ of us acted as caterer, and another looked after the 




cellar was. a small out-house adjoining the 
! irtist before Fatey came up it Jiad fallen in, 
and otherwise spoilt 300 dollars’ worth 
I, 'Bd a new and more trustworthy cellar was 
‘ Paley ‘elected wine-caterer to fill it. His, 
„ Ijimple. He wrote to three or four wine 
for their lists, combined them skilfully ,'^d 
of each kind. His selection was hot> 
the -o'ther students ; they thought, 
would, not go 
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and they said that unless some miracle were to be 
wrought in their favour, such as the sudden and prema- 
ture retii'ement of all the consuls and most of the senior 
assistants, they hardly felt justified in drinking Tokay. 
Paley reluctantly abandoned his idea in its integrity, 
and altered it to suit their narrower views. It is, as he 
says, the fate of most great men to be misunderstood, 
and no one is a hero to his fellow-students. 

Mess bills, wdiich on an average were some twenty- 
six dollars a month, were payable at sight ; for the mess- 
caterer would lie in wait for men who had just drawn 
their dollars, and so cHect a j)rompt settlement. Indeed, 
it was a positive relief to pay him : for eighty or ninety, 
of the clumsy coins are not the sort of thing you can 
take pride or pleasure in carrying about — at least, not 
for more than ten minutes or so. After that they 
become burdensome. 

But the new comer had other duties more formidable 
and no less pressing than i)aying dollars — paying calls, 
for instance. Everyone under the rank* of a Minister 
is expected on his arrival at Peking to call on all 4iho 
European residents in turn. But, if he is new j;o the 
north, this often amounts to *a positive hardship. He 
is only too willing to make the acquaintance of tlie 
people*among whom he will spend in all probability the 
next two years ; but unless he can find some old^reBident 
gUl^h leisure and kindness enough to act as guide, ho 
^PlUt trust to a boy or coolie to show hi m the way. In 
this case the coolie will be instructed in his own 
tongue by someone, and will drag the poor victiin 
about from place to place, leaving cards, or seeing 
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people whose names he does not know. O'Hara got 
into trouble soon after coming up. He says, “ It was 
the second day of my call-making, and I met on the 
way a lady, who said, ‘I’m so sorry, Mr. O’Hara, 
that I was not at home when you called.’ I did not 
tnow her from Adam — Eve, I mean : but I ran over 
in my mind the list of those I had called on, and 
suggested timidly, ‘ Mrs. X. ? ’ She answered, coldly, 
‘ I am Mrs, Z.’ It seems the X.s and Z.s were not on 
speaking terms ; but how was I to htave known that ? 
Besides, I was on my way, as 1 believed, to visit the 
Z.s, and, in my confusion, I said so. Thereon she ob- 
served, severely, as she turned away, ‘ Well, I suppose 
you know best, Mr. O’Hara, whom you have called on,' 
which was unreasonable, now, wasn’t it ? as I most 
obviously didn’t.” 

I think some enterprising publisher ought to draw up 
a “ Guide to Calling at Peking and the Ports,” accom- 
panied by maps of each place. As thus : — 

• 

Peking. 


Start in^the Ghiao-niiu Hsiang (‘ liOgation Street’) 
East, and call — 

Chinese address 

• Place. and iianie. Res^idents. 

« 

1. .Netherlands Legation Ho-lan kuo Fu 

2. French Legation . . Fii kuo Fu . . 

'(I 

and so on. The Chinese address and the Chinese name 
of the visitee should be given according to the local 
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pronimciation, and the Chinese ohai^t^ra .aijjiiBhd^j^, for 
convenience in inquiring your way about, jop 
messages. Attached to the scheme must'be at^caK and^ 
detailed account of the shortest way to call ohS every-, 
body. Also, the number of hours, or days, it wjll 
take. ■ : . , 

The roads in Peking are always muddy when they 
are not dusty, and offer little inducement to go afoot. 
Moreover, the distances from place to place are ^Oat, 
and the carts mere instruments of torture. Therefore 
it is almost necessary, and always advisable, to keep a 
pony. A large number of unkempt, untrained beasts 
are brought down every year from Mongolia. The most 
promising, as a rule, go on to Tientsin or Shanghai, or 
still further south, where, if they seem likely tO tu^h ' 
out racers, they will fetch a good price. But. besides ' 
ponies in thorough (literally— for a Chinaman never 
clips his pony, or cuts mane or tail), the new comer will 
probably find one or two for sale that have been owned 
and trained by foreigners. The height qf these ponies 
varies from 12.2 to 13.3, and, as a rule, they are stuj^y,- 
and sure-footed, and can do a great deal of work, 
price varies considerably. An ordinary, ‘unamliitjous 
pony aan be bought at from twenty-five to fort^ dolla^;f »^ 
a racej^will cost, in Peking, from fifty to a hupdrodi f i 
O'Hara was rather unfortunate in his 
had not much experience in the way of borse.fl6^lQ^|)^'"=^; 
said, except on donkey-back at Suez on 
^ ,he thought it as well to secure; a 
^east to begin experimenting bn. 

received orders accordii^ly,p,Mi:tt.;yEm^^^ 
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O’Har^ atija-yed himself ia full costume, 
misgivings, mounted. Some fodr or 
in single file down Legation 
^tiree^ 0^Hara modestly bringing up the rear. Just as 
we' wefe- pk^ing the French Legation, we heard an 
bxcl^malion, not loud, hut undeniably deep, and, turn-' 
mg, saw 'O'Hara standing on the ground, one foot on 
each side of the pony. The situation seemed to guit 
, the., iiiony better than Q’Hara, for it was sound asleep, 
wofe beast up, and went on. And all that 
aftemoQn we, had to^ stop everj^ half-mile or so to arouse 
. .tihat mild-tempered pony to a consciousness of his duty; 
untir O’Hara, in despair, said it 'vjis no use resisting 
the inevittible, and he would wait. Wo left him seated 
om ,% ,bank, gloomily contemplating things in general, 
while the pony slumbered contentedly at his feet. 

He got used to the beast’s sleepiness by degrees, but 
he complained it came over him at such odd times, in 
the middle of a gentle canter, for instance, and then it 
had a tendency to make him look imclignified. So he 


^^Old the pony at last to the Chinese equivalent for a 
iha;^|ne store-dealer, and purchased an animal of spirit. 
Bpt l|e pfeVer appeared oh "this beast in public. It Was 
the pony allowed him to get into the 
another month before he consented»to Ins 
rj^yin^vi^ere. O’Hara used to practise riding him in , 
'^^'e^^^njgol Market, with a huge sun-helmet on his' 
explained that the market wasifull of soft' ■ 
a tumble was really enj oyable, ' and, with' 

'"he' rather preferred to dismouaf ■: h'|^' ? 
It saved time.'" '-'"He 'Speat 
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hour trying to persuade Chapman to adopt that mode of 
getting down in future, and offered to lend him his aun- 
helmet. But Chapman said he thought the old-fashioned 
way suited him better. Then O’Hara called him a 
bigoted anti-progressionist, and left. He has that sun- 
helmet still, and points proudly to the numerous dents* 
as to so many honourable scars. Each is to be labelled 
(like the alpenstock of the Swiss tourist) with name, 
date, and approximate cause of accident — as thus ; 

‘ Legation Street, Jan. 30th, cart;’ ‘ Mongol Market, 
Feb. 1st, dog ’ — until its general appearance closely 
resembles the plaster cast in the window of a consulting 
phrenologist. 

It is very difficult to persuade Peking ponies to run 
abreast : they very much prefer to go in single file. 
This idea was so tirnily root()d in the mind of my beast 
that he was for a long time almost useless for racing 
purposes. It was not that he could not go, but he was 
accustomed to have another beast in front of him. And 
so, when started abreast of a pony, lie would look round 
with a dissatistied air, and, on seeing the other, take the 
first opportunity of getting behind him. After that he 
Avould plough along contentedly enough, hi^ nose in his 
rival’s tail. 

I suppose the habit is contracted in the crowded 
streets or narrow alleys of the city ; *but it is necessary 
sometimes in the country too, though not always 
agreeable, even there. Paley Avas riding through a rice- 
field one day with four other men. The path, the 
usual raised bank, was not broad enough to allow 
them to go abreast ; so they went in smgle file, Paley 
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leading, and, as was his humour, at a gallop. Pre- 
sently he caught sight of a coal-basket on the path 
in front, and prepared for a shy. Being forewarned 
he kept his seat ; but to the rest the coal-basket came 
as a matter of surprise. Paley says the movement 
they executed could not have been done better if they 
had practised it for months. The first man went 
head-foremost into the paddy on the right, the second 
head-foremost into the paddy on tJjo left ; the' third man 
was shot on the top of the hist, and tlie fourth on the 
top of the second. They might have been in a four- 
oar/ No. 3 kept his eyes on stroke’s l)aek, and got his 
hands out sharp ; but bow, as Psiiy observed severely, 
was a little late. Yet they did not seem to enter into 
the humour of the thing, somehow, and were rather 
dull company, Paley complained, for the rest of that 
afternoon. 

Fawcett’s pony was, like mine, the creature of habit. 
Tlic contemplative side of Buddhism had great attractions 
for him, and •whenever a ycarnhig that way came over 
him, he would stand still and contemplate for a quarter 
of arj hour or so. Fawcett did not mind this so much ; 
but when t*he coutemplatron was over, the pony made 
a point of rolling on the ground three or four times — 
apparently to relieve the tension of his mind. On 
these occasions I’jiwcett usually got off. But one day 
after the summer rains, just as they were crossing a 
swollen stream, the pony suddenly began to contem- 
plate. On this occasion Fawcett did not get off — at 
least, n6t very well. He still ascribes six grey hairs 
and a tendency to rheumatism to his distress of mind 
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at the time^Wid his su|>S6qae&t i:ide> ho&e. ^s, 
dislike to approach running water oh pp;n;^^l?ack‘' is ■ 
almost hydrophobic. 

There are stables attached to the Legation f<5:^*#3ne?K 
twenty ponies, and one of the escort meh' will 
provender. The present rate for this is twenty-five 
cents a day (about lid.) — exactly double whaifc, 
eight years ago, I am told. The services a- grbom^.; 
or mafoo, are usually shared between two meh^^i^'v 
perhaps, it would bo better to say, two ponies: hB'thbilh^ 
of US who kept two ponies monopolised a mafoo. . 'Hbi ; 
the mafoo, is paid six dollars a month ; so that th^^cost , 
of keeping a pony was some eleven dollars a ntonth, or - 
a little over forty shillings. Of course, it always hap- 
pened that there were incidental expenses rrc«r‘''’jth^i‘ 
mafoo made out that there Avere. I rode my pony ‘one ’ 
summer only four times in the course of a month, and 
the mafoo sent in a bill for $1*.60, declaring he * 
had been shod thrice. This is the worst of Chinese ! 


servants: they will “squeeze’' you— get h big. . 
mission out of all purchases — and they have, . 

of shame. And this brings me. to a still inore 
sary undertaking on the part 'of a new Confer tb|h’ ,%®;u’ 
choice of a pony, namely the choosing of a If bny;;*:^",?^;'^,' 

■ Bey ” is the term in vogue among forcigl^P ^ 
China for a body-servant. Of course the; 
been attacked by philologists, who are nevcr-^^j^^^^ 
accept the Obvious “ birth and parentage ’' of!'a ^^d|jl|^^' 
must be looking for a strawberry mark'so^eij^alb^fj^ 
iBiprobably nothing more or less than it 
’ ^ighhtqh'e; ; .The boy has'charge 
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if aitjthmg is mis^g from them. But as 
ho dra^ some six or eight dollars a month, it 
■^o^.Wl hbipeless task to try and recover from him 
the thlue of what is lost or stolen. Consequently it is 
ttsual to make all the other servants in the establish- 
&e|ft secure him, so that when anything is missing, 
the ^lue of it is divided among thorn. This they re- 
cognise as perfectly fair, and agree to readily enough : 
they share the risks in the certainty of sharing the 
“'booty. A foreigner strolled iun> a Chinese store some- 
where down south, and was persuaded by the shop- 
keeper to fey some sheiry ho had bought at a sale. The 
wine proved to be Manzanilla, and c\^elleiit of its kind, 
so the foreigner ordered a case or two to be sent to his 
’'bowse. That evening a friend was dining with him, and 
he mentioned his purchase, saying that the wine was 
toally quite equal to some he had imported himself 
from Europe a month or two liefore. The boy was told 
to bring a bottle. The guest sipped it once, and^ then, 
his politeness. and his regard for truth impelling him 
different %ays, put it sadly down and sat silent. Then 
Ilji^‘h;<jsi tried it, and raved at the boy. The boy took 
the' bottle fPway and brought another. This wa® dis- 
, '^'tincily good, but the man thought the whole proceeding 
s^nge, ftud, though, as he said, ho was not acenstomed 
to boiher much about things, resoh^d to overhaul his 
When he did, he found the boy had been in the 
i fcIUng his wine to Chinese dealers and replacing 

' A decoction of liis own. The boy has since left 

'^th^ for fresh aelds. 

% fro safer in Peking. One night, just as it 
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was getting light, Burnett was awakened by a noise in 
his sitting-room. He sang out, “ Who ’s there ? ” in 
Chinese, and was answered in English, “ Boy.” This 
seemed satisfactory, and he turned over and went to 
sleep again. In the morning he found that not only 
his ‘ curios,’ but even his curtains had been carried pfl^ 
and, though the guilt could not be brought home to any 
particular man, with the evident connivance of some of 
the servants. On another occasion the thieves were more 
honest. They broke into the store closet in one man’s 
room and carried off all his tea and sugar, but — appa- 
rently with some rudimentaiy notions of the 'difference 
between exchange and robbery — left in their place three 
large pots of jam. It was never discovered where the jam 
had come from, ])ut I am told it was exceedingly good. 

There is a watch in the Legation, as there is in most 
places and houses of any importance in China. Up 
till midnight or so, the watchmen go round singly, 
carrying a patched old lantern, and a small wooden 
instrument like a trough, about a foot dong and four 
inches deep, with a handle at right angles to it. This 
they strike with a small stick to mark the number „of the 
watch. The night is divided by the Chinese into five 
watches, which vary in length with the time of the 
year ; "the sum of the Avatches being the time between 
sunset and sunrise. In the Carriage Park, which, as I 
said, was next to the (Quarters, several men beat the 
rounds together, and made a great fuss over it, tending 
to keep people unaccustomed to the noise awake and 
ill-tempered. After midnight the watchmen in the 
Legation should, I believe, go about in pairs, one with 
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a lantern, the other with a spear. I speak as a scribe 
in this matter, though. Anyhow, there is a story that 
the man in front opce found the back gate of the Lega- 
tion open, and was so struck by the fact, that he 
dropped his lantern and tied. The other man thought 
lie was an unauthorised intruder, and was going for 
him ; but he explained tilings, and then they went toge- 
ther tp the escort man, whose house was near the gate, 
and roused him to an interest in the affair. When he 
came to look more carefully hdo w, L>> found that most 
of his possessions had departed with the thieves — his 
new uniform among them. But burglaries w'ero, on the 
whole, happily rare. Once, indeed, thieves had the 
hardihood to try and get into the strong-room, and, 
being foiled by the lock, had apparently attempted to 
remove the door bodily. 

Such clumsy methods as this, though, do not com- 
mend themselves to a Chinaman ; at least, not to a 
southerner. A case of theft fi-om an hotel was up before 
the Hong-Kong Criminal Court, I believe, it was. The 
complainant had lost his watch, and gave evidence that 
he had di'essing-tablo when he wont to 

bed. The liotel-keoper tleclared ho was not liable, in- 
asmuch as the plaintiff ought to have put it under his 
pillow. “ Nonsense,” exclaimed the judge, “ I tilways 
leave mine in the watch-case at the head of my bed. . . . 
In fact,” he added, as he felt in his Avaistcoat-pocket, 
’ve left it there now. I don’t sec the necessity for 
putting it under the pillow. The hotel-keeper is re- 
sponsible, undoubtedly.” The case ended, the judge 
returned home, and was met by his wife. 
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' ** My dear, what has possessed you to-day 9 ^^pwenty 
Chinamen have been round, at the ve^ leaKit> saying 
that you wanted your watch, and had left *ilt iu the 
pochet at the head of your bed.” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed the judge, beginning to feel a 
little uncomfortable. “ Well, what did you do ? ” 

“ Why,’’ answered the lady simply, “ I gave it to the 
first of them, of course.” 

There is a certain analogy between this and a story 
current along the coast. The Chief Justice of Hong- 
Kong was trying a case m court, and had just com- 
menced his summing-up. He was suddenly aware of 
a slight commotion m the court-room, and, looking up 
from hi> notes, saw a coolie carrying a ladder. He 
paused, and glaied at the intruder : then sent the inter- 
preter to inquire his business. The coolie said he had 
come to fetch the clock away lor repairs. The Chief 
Justice had not noticed much the matter with it J n.nd, 
anyvay, why come tor it at such an inconvenient time ? 
Meanwhile, the coolie carefully adjusted his ladder, 
mounted it with great deliberation, one step at a' time, 
and proceeded to slowly unfasten the clock. Thq, Chief 
Justice chafed visibly at the delay, until at last he 
patience, rose, and ordered clock and man to be turned 
out of court. The coolie deposited his ladder-— one 
attached to the premises — in the yard, wrapped the 
clock up carefully in a blue cotton handkerchief, thfhst 
a stick through the bundle, and went slowly dowk-tpll 
etreet> Bays passed, and nothing more iffas seept ef 
clock or coolie. In fact, nothing has been eeen of el^ei^ 
up to the present, and, as they have both been absaiijb m 
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$0ia6 yettrS flow, the probability is, nothing will. The 
Ohief^ fTlPistice, however,' never afterwards encouraged 
lar^Oflyifl open couirf. 

i ^ink, on the whole, that the China boy (to come 
baol^ to him) is fairly honest : he expects to make a 
profit ohf everything he buys for you, it is true, but a 
European servant could hardly cast the first stone hero, 
perhaps, and, besides, this is strictly in accordance with 
Chipese customs. If a place is to be found in the 
scale of domestic sorvancy (‘ ^\ould convey a 

false impression quite — except of the .condition of the 
masters) for the “ boy,” he would ccitainly rank degrees 
above the scout or g_vp he is cleaeor and tidier, and 
only abuses you behind jour back. If you have a wine 
on, he cannot hsten (or undci stand, if he does) and 
c4tey reports to the dean’s staircase that may bo pro- 
ductive of disharmony. And j on have a pull over him 
that you certainly ha\e not o\ov the other. You have 
mlsyed a bottle or two of wme. You call the boy and 
ask for the wine. He says jou have drunk it, and 
birimg&'the empty bottles in pioot. You, feeling certain 
thfet’ypu have not, say so, and cut his wages to the 
^jj^ount stolen. But suppose it is a scout in question. 
^Knt that you are mcliued to think that he must be 
uml, unless yon aro propaiod to apologis*e, and 
UOmu 3own handsoujc,” you’ll get a lawyer’s letter, 
tl^Sitening you whh an a chon foi* defamation of oha- 
or half-a-dozen other statutable offences. I am 
^ofi^eed that wo do these things better in China. I 
prejudiced against cheap labour or the heathen, 
sothe hoys will do a great deal for the» 
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masters, waiting on them Avlien suffering from an infec- 
tious fever with a careful attention that could hardly be 
surpassed. Such devotion — for only misanthropes or 
those one-idea’d people who prefer to take a worn-out 
epigram as a safe rule to judge men’s (and especially 
Chinamen’s) conduct by, would style it anythyig else — 
is often called for by kindness shown them in such 
ways as Chinese most appreciate. Wang san was an 
orphan, and had entered Ellerby’s service wdicn only 
thirteen. Ellerby felt for liis <lesolate condition, and 
had him adopted by his head coolie. And w'hen Ellerby 
went home two years lutej‘, and jiroposod to take Wang 
san with him, he thought it would tend to keep him 
more steady if ho wore engaged ; and the adopted father 
and head coolie received orders accordingly. A little 
orphan girl of fourteen or so was selected, and all 
arranged. Just before tlicy left, the boy came to 
Ellerby and asked fjr ten dollars. Ellerby observed 
+hat it Avas a largo sum to Avaut all at once : what AVas 
he going to do Avitli it ? Wang san hesitated a little, 
then said it Avas for his father. Ellerby afterwards 
asked the head coolie, Avb.o laughed, and said that 

V O •'t 

Wang san had given him eight dollars, it was true : 
the other two went to l)ay presents for his betrothed, to. 
console lier for his going away. 

Wang san AA^as a good boy, but perhaps a little care- 
less. It Avas his duty to see that good water was sup- 
plied for drinking purposes at his master’s, and this duty 
should have been light, as there was a very fair well not 
far off. But the Avater at Ellerby’ s was not good. One 
day, as Ave were playing billiards, we thought we had 
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penetrated the mystery. We saw Wang san going 
jauntily away from the well with an old kerosine tin on 
his shoulder, into' which his pigtail dipped as he walked. 
Then Ellerby explained to Wang san the prejudices. 
Westerns had against kerosine taken internally, and 
requested him to keep his queue more under control. 
The fondness the Chinese have for using up old tins and 
bottles is sometimes carried to excess. These relics, 
by the bye, the boy considers liis p-^rqnisite, and makes 
a good thing out of thorn by selling Miem to the dealers 
.in*” second-hand European goods. There is one such 
shop close to the Central (!anal 11 ridge, where yon may 
see whole rows of jam-pots or butter-tins, and, invading 
the footpath, an occasional batli or old lamp. 

The amuigemciit by which, as in tlie case of Wang 
san and the head coolie, father and son are both ser- 
vants in the same house, lias much to recommend it. 
The Chinese father has a firm belief in personal correc- 
tion, and the son, from force of habit, submits to he 
belaboured for any peccadillo. Palcy took on a new 
boy, quite a young fellow, and the son of his coolie. 
The first time tJic boy. misbehaved, he was admonished 
by Paley ; the second, the* coolie was sent for. “Been 
behaving badly, has he ? Hon of a turtle ! ” and he 
twisted his left hand firmly in his unhappy off»pring’s 
pigtail. “ I ’ll jtfct boat him a hit.” . . . Paley says 
the adroitness and power of concentration he showed 
while walking into that boy could only have been 
acquired by long practice. After this, the boy’s conduct 
was most exemplary, as long as his father . was coolie. 
When he left, the youth showed signs of falling away. 

' 4i * 
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^ This pained I^%-'very mnbh, 

Sores to check it : he sent out and Sebuif^’;i|ie^ 
of the boy *s uncle, and thereby, as hW 
^e future the harmony of his household. ^ V^v 

The boy, as I said, buys everything\fot 
want from the Chinese shops, and sends 
the end of each month. Hero is a specimen 


Tea (for the Teacher) 
\Blackjng . 

Brush and dust-pan 
(made of withes) 
Duster 
Curtaiu-nug 
Bed felt ( for window) 
Mending clothes 
„ , pipe . 

„ lam]; . 

tamp- wick 

„ oil (sosamo) 
Basket 
Buttons . 

Donkeys (hire of; 
Lantern . 
Hair-cutting 
Peking Gazette ’’ 
Bread 
Coals 
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' The bills were all written in Chinese, 

Jtro^teUigiblo to a new conaer. But the Chines^'^^^Mp 
■^ere . Btfon learnt, and then we used to iriah^ i^?|^^ll 
specimen of each item. It made 






-J, ,-^ ' ,. W^r- •- , "' - '- ■' ^‘. 

;ptli6r;^ihipg8 he ivould spfroipid you 
;» fiiUe, fuller knowledge dispensed with 

Kih<y.^ ©(pial to 500 small “ cash,” or 50 of the 
..„^,,;,4^atly‘rr-lM^ city cash, one of the most disre- 
^ ever issued. Tlie value of this, as com- 
.'-il^l^rWith pure silver — and this is the Chinese standard 
i phntinually altering, and conse<juently as the ex- 
rate of Mexican dollars and stj,_-er (pure jsilver) is 
■i&jfty constant, the number liao in a dollar varies 
<:pf late it has been eleven or twelve, but a few years 
It was as low as eight, while in 1861 it was as high 
fifteen. The fluctuations in value often seem most 
Hrhitrary, but, as a general rule, any large expenditure 
” pf.silver in the palace (as during an Imperial funeral), 
jirill. the exchange : the economy said at 

,:,;;^i^pi^t4to,be practised under the rule of the Smpress 
; ' ^^l^er, may account for the high rate that just now 
. phfcpns., These are questions for a banker to settle, 

, :huti kli the same, the boys keep a sharp look-out, as,, 
^^liphf^hey are paid in dolhus, but buy in cash, any alte- 

k^jn the rate nea-ly affects them. We thought of;, 

1%, in average, and^i^ldng say 111 (H two 5 pai : 

: going to the liao) the rate for a twelvemonth. 
.^.'T^p ^oya made no objection until the exchange fell 
|;;|Mpwi:lL5 : then'there was a chorus of murmur|^ and ' 
g'^l'i^a^jhad to give w-ay. * , 

the hoy is amenable to reason, and if Kk 
too heavy, quietly submits to havp thc^ pijt.,; 
; always.' Bertram atid two friends 
i;^^||^;st6^i,tp hayp some Ohartreuse,„apd„*Ef^^i^^: 
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the form of the twirlimigig, decided that Bertram should 
pay, not once, hut twice. Bertram is a careful man, 
and likes to know what he is let in for, so inquired. 

“ Six glasses at 20 cents, §1.20.” Now a whole bottle 
only cost §1.50, and, as Bertram pointed out, they 
had scarcely drunk a quarter of one. He would, there- 
fore, take a new bottle and return those six glasses. 
This he accordingly did, taking down half-a-dozen liqueur 
glasses from the shelf, and solemnly tilling them. The 
boy in attendance, however, could not bo brought to see 
the force of Bertram’s argument, and looked despon- 
dently at the array of glasses and the two bottles, one of 
which Bertram was carefully corking and transferring to 
his pocket. Finally ho gave way: “ But the gentlemen 
had eaten sweets — 20 cents’ worth.” Bertram drew 
out his bottle, and slowly tilled another glass. After 
that he left with the ti^eliug that he liad transacted his 
business in a manner c<pially just and satisfactory to 
both parties. Xeverthclos, they decline to trade on 
those terms now at that store, and objoct to barter in 
any form. It do(;s not seem them to pay. 

Boys in Peking may bo roughly divided into two 
classes : the Pekingese prcfpdr and the Tientsinese. 
The former class do not, as a rule, understand any' 
languaige hut their own ; the latter speak some English, 
even ^rite a little, and understand a JjU’eat deal. There 
may be different opinions as to the relative value of 
the two classes : for our part, we inlinitely preferred the 
former. Indeed, this was so well known among the 
boys, that I remained for some live mouths in ignorance 
of the fact that my boy was really good at English, and 
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then it Ifeaked out through the imprudence of a new 
domestic. We were discussing at dinner some pecca- 
dillo of the latter’s, and proposing suitable forms of 
punishment, thinking that what we said was not under- 
stood. Soon after dinner, however, the culprit went to 
his master with a string of excuses. As ho had resolved, 
to ignore tlic offence, he w'as naturally surprised. In- 
quiry promptly made led to the painful discovery I 
mentioned, and to a distrust of English-speaking boys. 
In the South you have no choice. 'I'here all the boys 
speak at any rate “pidgin.” And they form almost a , 
caste. This is due, naturally, to the system of mutual 
responsibility : you must either take a friend or acquain- 
tance of the other .s('rvants, or engage a stranger with- 
out security. 

The duties of a hoy are dellncd rather negatively 
than positively. lie will fetch you drinkiug-evater, but 
ho will not carry water for your bath ; he will go out 
and buy you a fan or a pen, but lie will not carry a note 
for you. Sucli work as that is “ coolie pidgin ’’-—the 
duty of tbo man-of-all-work, wlio, with the cook and 
boy, is necessary to the smallest household in European 
China. A -coolie’s position and wages vary considerably. 
A head coolie is a person of some importance, and gets 
paid at much the same rate as a boy : an ordinary felch- 
and-carry coolie would get some three or four dollars a 
month. A cook’s wages range from six to ten dollars, 
or higher. I am speaking only of treking : servants in 
the South, as a rule, I believe, got much more. 

But in Peking, at least in the Legation, certain allow- 
ances were made to the boys in addition to their wages. 
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In -winter, while fires w’ere required, an additional dqUar 
a monlli for coal-monoy was given, and o® tb® Chinese 
New Year’s Day (which usually falls somewhere in Feh- 
ruary) half-pay for the month ’(\a8 added a6 a “chm*'* 
sliaw ” or tip. Again, it is customary for officials in 
China to give their seri ants what we called ‘ an official' 
cap ’ and a pair of ‘ official ’ boots. The cap in 
summer is a conical hat of straii , in winter, of black 
felt, or some sneh snbstaiu e, conical still, but with the 
rim turned up for about two niche', all round. In 'each 
^ase (except during times of inournmg, public or private) 
it is topped with a long tas!,t 1 ctt r(‘tl silk or horse-hair. 
The boots are ot black vehei, with the usual thick white 
sole, and come hallway up to tin* knee. Foreigners in 
the public service — as Consular officers, for instance— 
have adopted this custom, and twice every year the boys 
have a certain sum (uMualI,> three dollars) allowed as 
“boot and hat montn ” The day for paying this is 
settled according to notice from tlu Board of Ceremo- 
nies published in the “ Gazette,"’ stating that on such a 
day the summer hat will be changed for the winter, or 
vice verea. 

In the South, some of tlioi im rcliants deck ont^theilr 
servants in official hats, to the gi eat amusement of tlie 
Chinese, who draw a ver-v broad line between tire 
mandarin and the trader. 1 remember seeing a Ipdi- 
crous instance of the practice at one of the ports, 
Shanghai I think it was, \ European carriage drote 
by with native coachman and footman. Each had On 
the conical straw hat and red tassel, but in the nfiddle^ 
, of their backs was embroidered a large circle, an4 
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thi^:'|:(^j^'^|; or firm in Chinese. It m» as 

is not quite exact, perhaps, but 
i?'S^lilHu'SiB^0-^ihe Lord Mayor were to add to the 
of his attendants a hull’s head or a 
tria^l^'lwith TBADE mark Registered about it, and below, 


Brown's Tahoca is the Best! 


; Bill enough of boys — the subject is too trying. 
Be^^jeSi, ! have said notlung yet about our work or our 
■^feacEerS; I will turn over a rew leal'. 
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III. Teacheus and Tauoht. 

With very few exoeptions siH Chmese Burnamos are 
monosyllabic. Tlie snnuunc is written first and is fol- 
lowed by wbat ooiTcsponds nearly to our‘Christian-naine. 
This may consist of one, but is usually a combination 
of two, of tliese monosyllabic characters. The order.of 
arrangement is the same, as in our PovSt Oilico Directories, 
where, for instance, the name Lee Hugh John would 
correspond, in form at any rate, to Li Hung Chang. 
The Cliinese practice in putting the surname first comes 
partly from a well-grounded idea that you ought to pro- 
ceed from tlio general to the particular, and partly from 
the notion that, as they say, a man’s surname belonged 
to his ancestor’s, and more respect should be paid to 
it than to his own private* name. And *80 it is not 
only written first, but written larger than the other two 
chara«ters. 

Very few of our surntiines cau be TopresfiBOited in Chi- 
nese unaltered ; names like May, Lang, or, in the south. 
King, which hap]»en to correspond to some one or other 
of the four hundred and odd sounds that may be said* 
to make up the Chinese language, are indeed the only 
ones admissil>lc. At the same time, it is absoliltoly 
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necessary that every European, in Peking, at any rate, 
should have a Chinese name : for the Chinese in all 
probability would never be able to even approximate to 
his own, and as regards the great majority of tliein they 
would be too prejudiced even to try, or too stupid. 

* And so one of the first things that happens to the 
new'ly-arrived student is a sort of re -christening, in the 
course of which his original ‘'Urnamo gets terribly 
mangiod — at any rale, \'ery much oiu up. Say, for 
instance, that his name is Sui'ifi i lion. The nearest 
approach to those sounds of \vi!i<-]i a riiinauiairs mouth 
is capable would fie res]ioctivolY Hsii-mi-te and Chou-ni- 
ssfi. Accordingly, iMr. Smith wouitl fie known as Ssu 
ho ?/<?/), Mr. Ssd, while fiis Cfirisiian-uamo. as it were, 
would be Mi-tifi Similarly, Jones would fie lafielled by 
a Chinaman as, “ suniann' C'liou, name Xi-ssii." 

All Chinese proper munes liavo move oi’ Ic'^s of mean- 
ing, and in choosing an. (‘(piivaleul for your name you 
must be careful to lake cliaractevs with a good sense — 
the more pseudo-humility and cant ilie better — and not 
ones that would apj>car riilicuious or oiVonsive to a 
Chinaman. It used iq be a commou joke, they say, 
among the Ohinoso, to saddle unsuspecting foreigners 
with uncouth or contem['t.U()US characters under pretence 
of providing tlieni with name and surname, x^id so 
with their shop na«ns : it is said that in those days you 
might go to look at sojnc nowly-opeued foreign store in 
Hong-Kong, and find a crowd of admiring natives gazing 
at a signboard on which was written, in huge gilt eba- 
riictcrs, some such legend as The Onc-oyed Hhrimp, 
Foreign iihop,’’ or “ Crab in a Kettle, Store-keeper.” 





^o take the names Smith andSones Would Sw’l; 
te,” by properly choosing the charaetei-^,- wottM moan 
‘‘Complete in moral worth,” and ‘' Ni-sau^/^’^^ l&j^ev 
gardful of self-interest.” - ; 

But a Chinaman has at least one other nan3ie'-;bem^e% 
the surname and name proper. Just as in the <jaa©;, of 
an individual named, for instance, Sydney Cccfl Brown', 
the Registrar of Births will enter him with all due dr** 
cumstance as a boy (or, what is far more likely, as a 
girl) of that name, while his parents call him ‘S^dhOy^it; 
>and his associates Brown ; so a Chinaman is down 


his Family Record, or in the Rod Book, if he is an 
official, by his full name and surname, but only his 
father or mother would call him by the name proper. • 
His iiiends give liim a hao or “ designation,” liatf-way'/ 
between the schoolboy nickname “ Tommy G-roen aad^ 
the manlier “Brown,” but derived from, or in ' 
way connected with the sense of, his private name, - 
Jones’s hio might he “ Fu-te, ’ “ A supporter of virtue^” , 
and Smith’s “ Shou-th‘ien,” “One who holds, fast 


courtesy.” . \:,'; 

I was reading some few months ago a paper in-bh^ pfi 
the Monthlies on English Christian -names.* The wilWr . , 
called attention to a casein which twin girls were. ei4led;‘ 
, Rose and Lily, and another where they were christen^;, . 
as Pearl and Ruby. What he thinks most ,pretty:i«^;'‘ 
most artistic, in other words — was the giving to 
of twins the names of flowers, to another, the' hainpp| '-^|l 
gem.B< Now the Chinese carry out this rulp’ of : 
ioipre folly. The great majority of their charactej^Jfpf^* 
idsi of two parts, one giving the gentis, the catpgoi|| j^| 







by the character is to be 

Take 


other approximating to the sound 
isae^* port-wine,” “ pine-wood,” “ water- 
invent symbols more or Jess pictorial for 
wood,” and “water.” Find other symbols 
With' the sounds “port,” “pine,” and “shod” (the 
metmih^ to be immaterial : they may. for instance, be 
thdse-whieh the words l)ear in " a sea-port,” “to pine 
-9^ ^ cow-shed ’). Then com]>iuo the two into 

1, and you get an iaea of the formation of 

Buch terms as 
:‘f water-spout,” “ water-fall,” “ water-wheel,” or‘“ hum- 
ming-jhird,” “mocking-bird,” “ lov. -bird ” are the 
nearest approach, iKo-haps, to those. Tlie Cninese 
^■founder of a family, then, will decide that all his de- 
,>'.S0endahts in one generation arc to be called by names 
of gone; in another, of Howors ; in a third, of trees ; 
in- a fourth, of birds ; in a lifth, ol virtne.s, and so on. 
It ‘is not easy to find an exact parallel to all this in 
..i^glish, and mere especially difficult in tiu; case of our 
,, molb Ohristian-names. But the arraugement would be 


one 

hine-teiiths of the Chinese character.s. 


, lihnch ;iljke tiiis: (i) Jasper, Beryl, Pearl, Ruby; (ii) 
:',D^Syj Tiolef, Lily, Kglafitme; (hi) I\y, Myrtle; (iv) 
Mavis; (v) Hope, Prudence, Charity, 
an^ -the'hke. Similarly, to follow out what would^eem- 
■ to'^a: it napre naturtil division of names proper: Zoo 
yp|fe!#g*^tha, Hector, Philip ; E<lwin, Edith, Edgar ; 

Samuel, Miriam. Had wo as much sense;- 
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name like Henrietta, let them in future christenings 
continue in the same style — Chiuiotte, Wilholmina, 
Ernestine, Tliomasina. 

But I have (dreadfal thought !) almost lapsed into a 
lecture, and nearly forgotten what I intended to talk 
about, the choice of a Oliinose surname, not of an 
English Christian-uiiine. In some cases this is fairly 
obvious. Mr. tloverdalo would bo Ko lao -ijf’h ; Mr. 
Palmer, Pa. Ino tjeh. But for various reasons it often 
happens that men are not Iniown by ihoChiucso equiva- 
lent of the sound of tlu‘ Urst syllabh' in their names. Tn 
the Consular yervico, for inslaoce, a distinct character 
is ghi.n to each member to ]irevt'nt confusion. The 
consequence of this is Iha! men get names assigned to 
them that in no way ^isggcsl the foreign surname, and 
sometimes represent no foieign sound — such as, for 
example, Ng'; — and you are in the awkward and 
anomalous condition of not knowing how to pronounce 
your own name. 'J'heii; were t'.'.o brothers in China 
named Martin, and os neither could t.ake the whole of 
their pairoaymii;, tlu;y agreed to share it, and were 
known as Ala and Ting respi.-ctively. But it vexed the 
tminitiatod who wanted to titnf v.’lnu-o tin; ,s6cond brother 
lived. One man v.hoso )iiirne was Jiohinson took at 
first die Chinese sound I aj •, but finding there were half 
a dozen tnen in IIk" port v^itli names like Eoherts, 
Rhodes, or Lawsmi, that hod already led them to choose 
that chai’acter, resolved to find some mime that shouldv 
bo peculiarly his (nvii ; so he consulted^ his dictionary, 
and sent round a circular to say tliat he would hence- 
forth answer to llm name of Chhen only. It caused 
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deep Weart-biirnings among the other six Lo’s, but the 
business of the port was not much disturbed. 

With natives ■ as washermen, it was as well to mark 
all linen with the Chimjsc charaotor chosen for vour 
surname. Where coloured things came in, especially 
if the pattern were of a gaudy and reinia'ka!)le nature, 
this was of less couse([Uoiu:e ; but the omission in the 
case of white dollies was ineom[)a,lil)lo with a strict 
sense of the rights of property, (.'ircumstauces had 
reduced me once to two |,tbs oi wliite socks, and 
occasion seemed to rcijuire the v.carihg of them. I 
took a pair. The first sock slipped on easily enough- 
indeed, somcw'hat too easily: the .llVi.t was as if I had 
stepped into a jiillow-caso in a lit nf somnambulism. 
The second sock, bowever, stuck fasl at my ankle, and 
refused to budge. I was drivc.u to my lust pair. One 
of tliese fitted willi an accuracy that revived hopes — to 
be stifled at once by tlie appeaiaiu-o of tlie other. As 
old point-laco, or a cotton onion-bag, it would have 
been of value, perhaps : Imt as a fout-eovoring it was a 
distinct and distressing failure. . . J spread I hose socks 
out ill commandiiig jiovitiou and leviewed them. One 
of them was mine, i rocognized it by a groat blob of 
ink that does duty for my initials. The other three were 
marked 

iv. (r) '<} 

V. O. 9 
E. A. 2 . 70 . 

The © was O’llara’s ; no one else could have shown 
an equal combination of iugcuUily and neatness. The 
second obviously belonged to Gordon ; but the G. A. 2^ 70 
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puzzled me, 1 became interested and „ madd 
Tbe sock was finally traced back to a sfeudieut pl five 
generations— or say ten years — before, wbo lia| ;;leffc it,, 
apparently, as an heirloom to the Mess. ' 

The common ecpiivalent for “Mr.” was tha too yeh I . 
have used three or four times. Literally translated, it 
reads “ old grandfather.” But anyone of, or abow, 
the rank of a Consul had the term ta jen, “ great Ihan/* 
substituted for this. The wife of a fa jen is a 
and this, paa- Mr. Giles (iUosaarji, p. 141), is applied tb 
all Exiropean married ladies, wliether their husbands 
are officials or’ private persons. Paley, who indulges 
occasionally in philological disquisitions, drew a strange 
and startling deduction from this. He pointed out that 
as i‘ai meant “ too,” Vui-i‘ai could only be translated 
“too too.” We assented reluctantly, chiefly for the 
sake of peace. But when he went on to declare tl^t, , 
since the Chinese had called a lady l‘ui i‘ai long before - 
the ultra-utter school had described their heroines as 
“ too too,” therefore tlie soul of a dead Ciiinaman must 
possess Oscar Wilde, we rose as one man and protested.;.’ 
As officials, however bumble, of a friendly Poi^er, yth 
cotlld not sit (juietly and lisfeii to so grave an aspersiofi. 
on the Chinese people or their ancestral ghosts. , 

An •unmarried lady has the affix hu-mang added, do; 
her Chinese surname, while a missfonary or a ;cl0r^>:r 
, maa generally is known as (“ elder hp^ 

or teiwjher. And this brings mo at last, by a. 
ab9ut,way enough, to the sulqect of Chinese teaeh0is^:if;V? 


; Each student is provided, soon after hie. 
bfte^f [Ithese men, and provides himself, 
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(for the book has long been out of print) with a copy of 
Sir T. Wade’s “Colloquial Course,” the well-known 
Ts/f-Srk Chi, which is now, if n<jt the only, at any 
rate tlie orthodox, intnjduction to the study of .Pe- 
kingese. About this time tlie student will probably 
have an interview with tlio Assistunf, Chinese Secretary, 
who more particularly directs his studies, and v/ill receive 
from him a Scheme of Work for tlje next few months. 
Worlting hours are theoj cticalh- from '' to 12, and 1 to 
4, but custom lias altero<l tluise to lO to 12 and 2 to 4. 
The four hours thus left will be divided up in the 
Scheme much in this way : 

10 to lO.OO Tone Pxerciscs 

10. Ot.) to JJ lh adin;:;- witli Teacher 

11 to 11.00 .\'.‘w work 

11.30 to 11. -lo Writing 

1 1 .4') to 12 Charaeler Sli]is, 

the Afternoon Scheme l)eiug much tlie same. 

There was a, certain mystery altout tin.' Scheme that 
fascinated mo ’.vheu I first saw it. What were “ Tone 
Exercises” and “ y'hanicter Slips ” A sea bath and 
a rub down with a vungh towel seemed to about meet 
the rccpiireijicnts of the ; tlie other suggested a 
Jaur j/aa. lint 1 found it all out, and too soon for my 
comfort. J mentioned. I think, that there are only 
some four linndred and odd distinct sounds, as we should 
transcribe them, in the Chinese language. As there are, 
say, ten thousand words, many of these should have the 
same sound. As a matter of fact they have ; but by an 
ingenious system of inflexions of the voice, the number 
of separate sounds — to a Chinese ear, at least — is more 
than trebled. These inflexions are the Tones. In Peking 

5 
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there are only four of themji but in the South Uiose who 
are knowing in such matters declare there are twelve or 
more. In fact, southern Sinologues look out for; a new- 
tone as astronomers do for a new planet ; and an ! an* 
nouncement may soon be expected to appear in this 
form: “Our readers will be delighted to hear that the 
labours of Dr. Ernst, the eminent Sinologue, have been 
crowned with cornploto success. By means of his new 
instrument, which, it will be remembered, is an ingenious 
combination of a microphone and a phonograph, he has 
been enabled to detect a new tone in the Kakka dialect* 
He has submitted the plate on which the new tone is 
preserved to the distingnished musician, Herr Franz, 
for analysis. This makes the seventeenth tone known 
to be used among the Kakkas, and the discovery ijf no 
less than six of these is due to the indefatigable industry, 
of Dr. Ernst.” 

In Peki^, as I said, there are only four, and for the , 
sake of future students I hope no mere will be invented 
or discovered. It is agreed tliat it is almost impossible, 
to convey any notion of these tones to one who has . 
never heard them. But some idea of their impprtaabe - 
may be gathered from an ms^ance or twdT^ Take the 
sound t'am/, which l»y itself is meaningless, and run , 
through the tones, thus : .‘r't 

famf ' 

The first means ‘soup’ (originally ‘hot water 
th# second, ‘ sugar ’ ; the third, to ‘ lie dOwn.^i 
' fourth, to ‘ burn ’ or ‘ scald ’ the hand. 
the second tone is ‘ soap ’ ; in the 

■:ohairv-''.; - 
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A^iii in the case of worcu^eginning with the initials 
% or fe, it makes all the difference whether they 
are^ follpw<^d by an aspirate or not. Bertram has a little 
dati^hter who was born in China, and speaks Chinese 
as lyell as 'English, and, in fact, prefers it to English as 
being easier; (Perhaps her view is not altogether 
incoirrefct, by-the-bye, as ch'^c is a simpler sound, for 
instance, than ‘perambulator.’) Bertram, however, 
does not go in for the niceties of the language, and so, 
whbn in the small child’s hearing lie one day told his 
boy to shang where he meant to have said ahang 

fim*, she was puzzled. After thinking it over for some 
time, she said, “ Papa, what for tell boy go up sky ? ” 
.,Sha^g fien} means to ‘ ascend to heaven ’ ; shang tien^ 
merely, to ‘ go to an inn.’ 

As these tones, then, were justly considered of the 
first importance, we wore required for jxn hour or so 
every day to drone after a teacher : 


ai^ ^ air ai^ ai* 

ehah c/ux^ chd'^ chah 

(sh*Q} ch'ii' chwf’ ch‘a* 

and so onT' It was dreaulfhl work. The poor teacher 
.iwpnld get hoarse, and have to imbibe an enormous 


/(jaaihtity of tea. You would go on mechanically, and 
£,|[^nk of some subyect totally unconnected with Chinese, 
the teacher pulled you up, or the man next dooTi' 
learning characters, came in and prayed yon to' 
j awful noise, or anyhow to go somewherp 

hpth-room or the Fives Court — ^and 

one’s nervous system of having a jnjE^^S 
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each side and one 0Yerh«||d doing Tone Exercises at 

the same time, Avas to (ionvince you that this way mad- 
ness lies, and tliat, on the whole, a jiidicious retreat to 
the library or the hillianl-room until their half-hours 
were up was tlie only way to saA’c your reason. 

© 

Tho rest of one’s work at this initiatory stage was 
more endural)le — thongli it was bad enough. Fancy 
having to learn to read a language with a separate sign for 
each word ! It used to aiiuoy Fawcett verv much, and he 
never got thoroughly used to it. But he refused to own 
himself defeated by w'hat he considered a semi-barbarous 
conti’ivance, and wdioi tho then Chinese Secretary 
requested him to waite dowm tlie Cliinesc for a ‘ barn- 
door fowl,’ he complied with alacrity. The other looked 
at it long and steadily, then took down Williams’s Dic- 
tionary and rapidly turned over tlie pages, holding a 
murmured consultation with tho teacher the while. 
This done, he bowed gravely to Faw'cett, and said, “ I 
congratulate you, Mr. Fawcett. You have added a new 
character to the Chinese lauguage ! ” Fawcett looked 
pleased ; but, as lie told us afterwards, he was not 
altogether surprised, lie explained that as li^ could 
only remember some nine or* tbn radicals (tEo two hun- 
dred and fourteen simpler characters that have to be 
learnt«»first) he was wmut, cm those rare occasions when 
he was called on for anything outside their range, to 
skilfully combine a few of them, adding a stroke here 
and there to make the thing more shipshape. The 
result was not always intelligible to others ; but then, 
as he said, he did not write for the profanim mdgm. 

It was to assist less imaginative students that some- 
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body invented Character Slips. These are square bits of 
' paper, on one side of which is written a character, and 
on the otlier its sound, tone, and meaning. They are 
to be put into a box, and drawn out at random as a test 
of memory. One man used to make his boy place a 
small heap of twenty or so on his breakfast table every 
morning. Those lie knew were pul into t)ic sugar-bason, 
the others into the bread-ba.sket. But each man has 
his own way of getting up tlio written language — his 
fdli-tza, as he used to call it. Jiad all the cha- 

racters he came across waatten on large sheets of paper. 
Then he would stjx'tcli cords diagonally across his room, 
and suspend eacli slicct by a siring. Avitli a casu at the 
other end to l)alauce it. C^)millg suddenly into his 
room the day after ho had matured his /’(///-/.v/, I thought 
he had found the charges outside excessive, and taken to 
washing at home — it rculh luokial so like a drying-gromid. 

The recognised hours (jf work were, as was said, from 
ten to four, and the tcaehei’s were required to he in 
attendance then. At other times we wore left very 
much to ourselves, tbough wc wore expee.te.d to do some 
work privately. And in view ()f the tact that our posi- 
tion in the 'service, wiili fegnird to seniority among our- 
selves, depended on our place in the final examination, 
•.there was a gTcal deal of competition, ami a fair ntnount 
of reading got through, I lltink. There were two 
examinations in all, one, for colloquial (.diinese only, at 
• the end of the first year, and tlie oilier, in which docu- 
mentary work was generally supposed to have the greater 
weight,, at the end of our two years’ course. 

Some of us, who had lost ground, or feared to do bo. 
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put on a private teacher, either before breakfast or; m 
the evening. He was usually one of the re^lar staff, * 
so to speak. These teachers are for the most pi^i^. meu' 
who have failed to pass the examinations for the first or, 
second degree, but are fairly well read, nevei^heleiss. 
Several of them are Bannermen, the descendants of . 
those who assisted in the Manchu Conquest of 1644, 
and draw pay from the Government, which, however, 
they are glad to supplement by the fifteen dollars- a j 
month they get from the English Legation, (5thsls,, 
again, have a share in some small business: our loading, 
teacher belonged to a watch-making family, and was ■ 
therefore a Eoman Catholic, seeing that the watch- 
makers of Peking are, with few or no cxcoptiohs, 
descended from the pupils and proselytes of the old 
Jesuits. T‘ang was a pleasant little follow, who wrote 
an excellent foreign hand, and was very proud of a few 
words of Latin he had picked up. He was rather a 
dandy, too, and a useful go-between when any objection- 
able habits on the part of other teachers had to- be, 
reprehended — and corrected. For though you are tpld 
to regard your teacher as a gentleman, still some, of 
them associate on familiar tdrilis with your btJy or oooUe, ' 
few of them wash, most of them eat garlic or SmokU> 


their tsickly tobacco, and generally they — and yoUs*^' 
require a certain amount of training before you. 


take any pleasure in their society. However, as ,th^ > 
:'^8 Chinese, it is not easy to make them iinde^ t 'fth|[''^ilf 
this, and so, as I said, T'ang was usually oinpIbyliiM'' 
ekplain these curious foreign prejudices. ’ = i : - 
^ v^Sometimes he was not at hand, and tbeh 
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was more difficult. When Fawcett was still 

th China, he engaged a teacher for whom, 
he had the greatest respect. Only the man 
was a confirmed garlic-eater, and Fawcett determined 
to dismiss him, but in such a way as not to hurt his 
-feelings: in fact, he resolved to break the thing to him 
gently. And so we wore not much shocked when one 
day Fawcett came down to tiflin and told us he had just 
facked the man. He had not made him a long speech 
(we thought that prol)able enoiiLdi). but he had put it 
to him clearly, and, he flattered himself, neatly as well. 
It is true the teacher seemed a little offended, and had 
left rather ahruptly, but that mush liavc l)ccn for some 
other reason : probably another ciigagement. We were 
very curious to hear what it was b’awcett had said ; but 
he. would not tell us for a long time — said he was shy 
of airing his Chinese. At last he told us. He said, 
“ .1 came uito the room and found the old beggar sitting 
there, and s(» I made liim a bow and pointed to the 
door, and said, slowly, I To pn yno tii (1 don’t want you) 

. .rr-and I think tliat was all. Pass the claret, will you ? 
li'hanks.” 

My private te^clier was* an cxccpf ion to the genetial 
rule — move civilised in his ways, and c- leaner. His 

name was Sung, and he was, he said, of good family : 
his father’s fourtli or fifth cousin being President pf 
of the Six Boards. He used to come to me five 
in the week for a couple of hours, his fee for 
was'$5 a month. Wo drank tea and chatted,, oir 
Chinese chess, a rather feeble game, I used to 
/. Sometimes he brought in a friend who. woulii 
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smoko a cigar (Sung would not) and drink whisky- 
toddy, and tell me the cily }ie'\vs. Or when we wore 
alone, Sung told mo talcs. 

“My grandfather,” he said, “had a friend whose 
name was Wang, a very worthy man, but poor. This 
Wang by good fortune and steady work succeeded at 
last in getting his ihin-xhili (itetropolit an Degree), and 
received orders to remain in the city as an expectant of 
office. Accordingly ho sent Jbr his mother and his wife, 
and began to locjk about him for a house. In the 
Northern Quarter he came across a place that he thought 
would suit him nicely. True, it si'cmed a little out of 
repair, but then it was commodious and .juiet. And so 
he impired of ilio neighlionrs wtio the landlord might 
be, and if they knew wbal tiie rout was They 
answered that the landlord was a man named Wen : as 
for the rent, tlio house Avas hunntfd, and, far from ex- 
pecting anything from a- tenant, AVfni was prepared to 
give anybody tifty omu-es of silver who would live in it 
lor a year. TJiis seemed templing enough. Wang did 
not care for spirits (tin; C’liim s(^ lilrniti. Avill profess to 
drink nothing Hti'ong(n‘ than tea- -but this by the way), 
and told the landlord so. 'JMie landlord wafTdelighted, 
and said ho would pul some W(n-kmeu in to repair the 
place a^liitle. The Jiexi day therc^ was a great lo-do. 
One of the plasterers hud fallen asle^'p in a side-room, 
and his telloAvs had gone away and left him there. 
During the night the neighbours hoard wild shrieks 
proceeding from the housi', and the next morning tho 
poor man wars found dead, with his heart tom out. 
Wang did not half like it, bnt be tbonght of the fifty 
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ounces, and the house rent-free, and declared he would 
spend the next night in that room himself. The neigh- 
bours stiid he was most foolhardy, but ho persisted, and 
so they left him. He armed himself with a sword, and 
determined to beep awake. , But it was no use ; he got 
more and more drowsy, and at last fell asleep. He was 
awakened in the middle of the night by a noise in the 
room. It was a bright moonlight night, aiid he could 
see everything distinctly. He caught hold of his sword, 
and peered over the edge of the k ioig (the stoA'o-bed). 
There was nothing. Presently, however, he noticed 
that the door, which he had securely fastened, was being 
slowly opened. Wang began 1(> wi<h ho had listened to 
the neighbours ; hut there was no help for it, aj.d so he 
got ready for the robbers or di;vils or whatever it might 
be that was coming. After a fcAv mi)iutcs of dreadful 
suspense,” . . . Here Sung pauses, and deliberately 
pours himself out a cvij) of tea and drinks it . . . “two 
little tiny childrc]! (uiteiv'd hand in hand. They were 
not more than • six indies high, and their bodies shone 
in the moon just like burnished silver. "Wding was so 
astonished at the sight that he forgot his fears and began 
to watch tTTem curiously.* Thesently they sat down at a 
chess-board and commenced to play ; but instead of 
mpving the pieces they said something to them that 
Wang could not wiulerstand, ajid the pieces ran about 
of thvnnselves. After a little time one of the children 
seemed to be losing, for he gut angry, and all his men 
danced over to the other side of tlic board and tried to 
oust the others. Then the tw'o children began to tight, 
rolling over and over on the floor, till at last one of 
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them got the worst of it. The other then tf^h 
pushed him into a chink in the floor, whieh. he, covered 
up with the chess-board. After that he sidled "^ut of 
the room and shut the door. Nothing further hapj>eu6d 
that night ; and tiie next morning the neighbours, fiudr 
ing Wang alive and well, were surprised, and a little 
disappointed, too, if the truth must be told, for they ex- 
pected another sensation. Wang told them what he 
had seen. They were very much surprised and could' 
not understand it at all, until one old man came forward 
and said, ‘Wang ialiy (my elder brother), you are a 
very lucky m<an. Those you saw were not children at , 
all, but mou<;y-spirits, and that is why they shone Kite 
silver. Do you remember where the chess-board was 
puti*’ Wang pointed out the place, and there, sure 
enough, was a brick with the lines of a chess-boiird- 
scratched on it. (They are often seen on Chinese 
floors.) They lifted up the brick, and nuderneath was a 
jar quite full of silver, and on the top of it all a little 
silver figure al)out six inches long, and in its hand u 
piece of paper on which was written, ‘ This silver iafpr ' ! 
Wang Wan-yi, because he Ims a good heart tind. a 
, courageous spirit.’ * 

“Now,” said Sung, “1 shouldn’t, perhaps, have 
believed all this, if my grandfather hadn’t knowju .thi0' ' 
man, and seen the room. I’ll tell you another etory > , 
^ which I ’ve read in a book, that ’s stranger BtiU4;,ltil|i li'; 
about Yen Wang (the Chinese Pluto). . 

“ In the time of the Liang dynasty there 
sisters whose surname was Chou. They were 
tremely beautiful, and the elder was engaged 



zia>10^6d-<^di, Just us tlisit father was beginning to look 
Otit^for a htbband for his younger daughter, she fell ill 
^4 ^e|. When her shade appeared before Yen Wang, 
struck with her beauty that he placed her in 
■ change of the Mi-hun T‘ang, the Water of Lethe, a^ 
the,- Gate of Hades. Here she remained for nearly ' 
years, giving the draught of forgetfulness to 
each, newly-arrived shade, that it might forget its life 
yen earth and be ready to enter a new body, should 
it be so required. But one (l-.y ^lie saw the shade of 
her sister coming down the path. The shade stooped 
^ ovei the Mi-huu water, and w’as taking the ciij) into her 
, hands, when hei’ si.stor snatched it from her, begging 
her not to drink. Then she asked her of all that had 
happened since she left the earth. The elder sister 


hild her that she liad been married to Liu, and one day, 
feeling taint, had laiu nown on a couch, and remem- 
bered nothing more till she awoke in this strange place, 
feeing the water, she at once felt a desire to drink ; 
why had her sieter stopped her ? The other then told 
Imi; where she was, and bade her hide herself. For she' 
knew yiat Yen Wang would count over the list of souls 
due in Hades, and, missing one, would send in search. 

. And so it came about: but the messengers not finding' 
anyone, returned and reported their ill-success, aifd Yen 
Wang believed that there was some error in the record 


forbore to inquire further. Not many hours after, 
l^oth^f; , shade was seen to descend the road. The '’ 
was about to oiler it the Water of For- ■ ' 
, tvben the elder cried out that it was h^yi 
Ohin-shun. The husband was ov^dy^\( 
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to see his wife ; but their sister, the keeper of the 
Water, was sorely perplexed. At last she remembered 
that it was in her pow'er to restore both of them to life, 
if they would drink of the four jars that stand in the 
vestibule of Hades. These hold the Ghih-hui T‘an", 
the Water of Wisdom, which is bitter to the taste ; the 
Yen-slum Thing, the Water of Long Life, which is 
putrid ; the Wen-mo Thing, tlic black Water of Letters; 
and the Yiian-])ao T‘ang, the noisome Water of Riches. 
When with wry faces and closed eyes they had drunk of 
these, the pair became unconscious. After a time they 
revived, and found thcjuselvos again in their own house, 
laid out, each in a cofliu, as if for Imrial. They lived 
many ycio.'. happily together after tliis, and Jjiu became 
renowned all through the country for liis learning and 
wealth. Yet, when in course of time they came once 
more to the Gate of Hades, they did not hesitate to 
drink the iMi-lmn Water. 

‘‘ Y'ou foreigners,” added Hung, “ don't believe in 
len Wang, I know. I don't say that •■I do, but still 
there are books telling ns all about him. However, 
I ’ll give yon a story of wlmt ri'ully liappened in ifeking, 
without any ahen-hmn (supernatural beings) hi it. 

“A few years ago, a man was found dead just out- 
side the street-door of his house. The neighbours, 
being ahaid to toucli the corpse tlicinsolvos, sent word 
to the magistrate, wlio received strict orders from the 
polii^e censors of the city to investigate the case, as 
there h^l been to(j many mysterious deaths of late years 
in Peking) • >He accordingly sent for the wu-tso . (the 
coroner) and tof4. time 
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what the man had died of, or it would he the worse for 
him. The wu-tso examined the corpse carefully, pour- 
ing boiling water on it, and trying it with the needle 
(to discover traces of poison), hut with no result. Then 
ly3 summoned the relations and tbe wife and neigh- 
bours of the deceased, and examined them in the 
most searching miuiner, hut failed to illicit ajiything 
beyond the fact that the dead mail had seemed in excel- 
lent health the day before. The t\vo days W'ore nearly 
over, and the coroner was in a efr'vt state of alarm, 
for he knew that the magistrate would not hesitate to 
sacrifice him to cover his own dereliction of duty in not 
having, by force of virtuous example and good govern- 
ment, made such murders (for murder it surelv must 
be) impossible. 

“ While ho was Avondering gloomily Avhether it Avould 
not be better to settle cvmydJiing at once by suicide, 
bis wife, Avho had been away at lier parents' a foAV days, 
returned, and asked what was the matter. When he 
told her, she sa^d, ‘ Foolish man, did you examine the 
head ? ’ He answered that of course he did, but she 
went on, ‘ But the ears— did you probe I lie ears i' ’ He 
told her that test Avas not in Ids book of instructions, 
and he had not done so. Then she bade Jam do it. 
Ho obeyed, and found in tlio left ear, driven riglrt up 
to the head, a long* thin nail, and of this ho went and 
informed the magistrtitc. Noav the magistrate, albeit 
•unscrupulous enough, Avas no bad judge of chai’acter, 
and, knoAving the coroner to be a very ordinary man, be 
' asked how be came to do such an unusual thing as to 
probe the ears of the corpse. The wu-tso answered 
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that his wife had suggested it. ‘ Ah. you paarried 
Ch'^ng hu-niang (Miss Ch'eng), didn’t you?* asW- 
the magistrate. ‘Oh no, sir,’ said the cdroaeV,' 
wife was the widow of Fulien, who died two years agp.’ 
‘To be sure,’ said the magistrate, ‘I remember now. 
Fulien was buried near Pa li Chuang in their cemetery, 
wasn't he ? Your wife is a clever woman : I should 
like to see her.’ The coroner answered that she ^lould 
come to-inorrow', and bowed himself out. When he 
had gone, the magistrate wrote a note, which he Sent 
outside the city. ^ 

“ The next morning the coroner’s wife arrived with 
her husband, and after the usual compliments the 
magistrate congratulated her on her sagacity; tlien 
asked her if she liked her present husband better than 
the last. She answered that she did : Fulien had led 
her a dog’s life, and slie could not say she was sorry 
when he died. ‘Wasn’t his death rather sudden?’ 


asked the magistrate. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘it was. But 
he is dead and gone, why talk of him ? ’ ‘ What did 

he die of? ’ asked tlie magistrate. ‘ I don’t know,’, she 
answered, a little sharply. At this point a runner: ca ri^ 
in and whispered something ' to the magistrate. - !l^ 
nodded, and some coolies entered with a coffin. ‘ Ojpeh' 
the lifi,’ said the magistrate. When this was dono.^er, 
turned to the wu-tso, saying, ‘ Look at the scull of thA 
dead man : is there a nail in it ? ’ ‘ There is,’ 

astbnished coroner, ‘ on the loft side.’ ‘ Ah ! mad^;^ 
exclaimed the magistrate to Fulien’s Viridow, 
wonder that you knew how that man had died; ‘i|^|^! 


.yOAha4 killed ydur husband in the j^rae 
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next ^omen we pnt to death by the terrible 

ling. eh*ih (by being sliced to death) for the crime of 
, mnrdering thrir husbands. ” 

I ■©tonot say whether Sung’s last tale was not a's 
a^ociyphal as his first. But it has a curious parallel in 
a welj-known story at home. 

I came to like Sung very much, as I learnt to know 
him better. He was very conscientious ; never shirked 
Hs own work, nor, as far as he could help it, allowed 
me to shirk mine. He was rather too much inclined, 
ijjideed; to look on me in much the same way as a Civil 
Seiwice coach regards his' ptipils, and to consider thatei 
owed a certain, nay, a great, deference to his views. 
But he got over that in time. He used often to chat 
with me about his family. He had a little sou of five 
or six, whom he would bring occasionally to have tea 
with me in the afternoon. The poor little lad — he wks 
^.pretty boy, and intelligent, and evidently his father’s 
pride— was going through the usual treadmill of studies 
set, np for Chinese cliildren, and his father would make 
,1am repeatv to me page after page of the Four Books 
(tih'ej||^t‘’of the classics), prompting him if he failed. 
iJ^cy children of tl5at age at home, say, the 
wspel of St. Luke in the original, to learn off by heart 
^before they could read even English, and long before 
. th^y fipderstood a word of Greek ! 

eldest daughter was about sixteen, and so I 
||||!r|[|t.jsee her. She was very accomplished, and , her , 
exceedingly proud of her attainments. He 
^ite out a small moral story (it was Sdi^e!-v 
who lived fegstherifahi^S 
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Invitation in the handwriting of Sung Ku-niang to a 
Wine Party to be given by her Father * 


4. 

3. 

2. 

1 . 

His 

Lantin^u 


Chtn^o 
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Ills 


lrfO‘}je 

person 

honoured 
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for 
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young«ir 

C HAN -Old 

his 

This 
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he 
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on 

liead 

• 

and 

that 

TT.> 


thus 

day 

now 


sends 

ho 

earnestly 

hopes 

lay 

ju’oposes 

in 

the eighth 
moon 


llaiidod 

iiside 

on 


in 

his 

the seventeenth 


on 

work 

day 


the twelfth 

and 

at 


day 

of the eighth 
moon 

move 

the T‘nng-hsing 
Kooms 
a 

slight 

refection 



fTbe nijiuherw 1 to 4 refen' to the corresponding colinnns in the Cliinese 
note, counting Irorn ih’n rigiit. j 


* This invitation, written cgi «in ordiuaiy visiting card, is very 
informal, *do^btle5>s as being addiyssed to an intimate friend and 
one younger than the liost. The usual letter of invitation is a 
sheet of rod pai)or, with the legend, written or printed — 

•‘Hoedfully chosen is the [4th] hour the 
[17th] day of the [8th] moon whereon to 
cleanse the cups and await 
Tour olory, ' 

A note with the salutation of [Sung Chan- 
chi].” 

This is enclosed in an envelope, sealed with a slip of paper, on 
which is inscribed the name of the guest. 

The words ** honoured younger brother,” are properly “ cherry- 
terrace,” terrace ” being analogous to, but of far wider appUca- 

6 
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pointless, moral and all, to monogamic Englishmen), 
and gave it me to read. really wrote most beauti- 
fully, and he said she embroidered equally well. I 
fancy she used to rule his house from what he would 
say sometimes. But one day, Sung came to me and 
asked me if I knew any! lung about the Thing-w^n 
Kuan (the “Peking College,'’ as it has been called). 

I answered, a little doubtfullv. yes ; why did he ask ? 
Well, he said, there wire hM) young fellows there study- 
ing English, and he was very anxious to learn hoMfiiflihey 
were getting on : what, in short , ^\ as their position, and 
what their prospects, and if they showed ability or 
Hot. I said that I thought T miglit make inquiries, 
hut that T was a little cunons to know his reason® for 
wanting me to do so, I must confess. Then it came 
out that he w'ishod to engage his daughter to one of 
the two, hut did not know which to choose. One was 
a little older than the otlier, and seemed to show more 
application as far as he could tell : bu^ the younger — 
who was only 1 7, by the way— was nnu’e intelligent, 
perhaps, and — yes— was better looking. I fear that 
after all there was some hitch in the matter, for nothing 
has come of it as yet, 1 bch^o. 

Still the desire to marry his daughter to a man Ukdy ' 

tion thtu, our “ faigluK'Ss ” 7'hp kss obvious connection between 
cherries and biothicn m IoutkI m i vorsi' of tlie ancient Odes: — 

“ Clieiry-tieo blossom^ 

Is it not lovely ? ’( 

Who amoup mankind 
Is like to a brother ? ” 

“Jewelled (person) the gem par excellence of the 

Chinese, and a common term of polite address, which, howareT;, 
au unfortunate ambiguity in our language prevents us ’ 

translating literally as “ you jade.” 
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to be uttlMsbed to one of Cbinese legations abroad 
showed all appreciation of th|p,changed path thatCliinese 
foreign policy has dining the last few years taken, and 
most continue to take. I do not kneov whether Sung 
was an exceptionally eidightened man of Ins class, or in 
advance of his age 1 see no reason to suppose that he 
was, beyond the fact that he has hfeu a teacher in the 
Legation some little time. He used to take in the Shen 
Poo, a paper published daily a< ShaiK'liai, in Chinese, 
*and dibtaiuing, besides the current news of the Empire, 
accounts of everything that is going on in other parts of 
the world. When he ceased to buy it he would go to a 
tea-house to read it. It is just in tliis way, by means 
of thid and other good newspapers punted, under Euro- 
pean editorship for the most [lart, m the vernacular, 
that the Chinese have ac-piireil a really surprisingly 
correct idea of the relative power and civilization of 
Western nations. The old days of ignorance have 
almost passed away. If prejudice lemains, it is because 
it ft fostered by the officials for their owm ends. I do 
not; believe, indeed, that the oidinary Chinaman of fair 
education has of himself any great prejudices at all, 
superstitious or otherwise.* It the mandarins will allow 
%im, he is ready to adopt any now scieiititic discovery, 
should it be clearly to his ad\antage to do so. * He 
laughs at the idea rjf ft mj-hhui. (This as it is present 
in ah Englishman’s mind — for it is present — equa^ 
“ th»t hideous factory chimney spoiling the view ” ; a 
raUway train, like a long black dragon with fiery eyes 
belohidg smoko ” ; “ our grandfathers wore content with 
'Pfky not wo ? ” Buskin would go some way 
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with the profossoi's of Jhifj-shui.) At any rate, few 
Chinamen of tliis new nij^chllc-class wonld allow iis 
precepts to interfere with the only prospect they have 
eyes for — the prospect of "ain. 

But tele^rnplis. I’aihvays, and tlie like, must he 

o 

introduced into China in the first instance hy the 
Go\ernnient, or lliey will not he allowed to succeed. 
As examples, the dilh-reut fate, of tlio Woo-sung Bail- 
way and the Ovei-land 'reh‘gra|)h from Tientsin to 
Shanghai. And tlie ohjeit of (licir introduction will 
scarcely be the benefit to trade or the mercantile class ; 
they will be regarded as a means of strengthening the 
military position of China, and so enabling her to resist 
the very civilization that has produced them. But there 
is one impediment to their introduction, which is of far 
greater importance than tin; dociriiie of feng-shai, but 
is rather apt to be overlooked. Tlie Chinese Empire is 
an assemblage of satrapic'^, indopendont of one another, 
and, for the most ])art, slmt off liy groat natural 
obstacles from rapid communication with tlio Central 
Government at Peking. Owing to the impossibility of 


applying for and receiving inHlructioiis on matters of 
urgency, the Viccro_Ys or GoYornors of those provinces 
have great discretionary powcT given them. If they* 
fail to jmt down a revolt or relieve a famine, they }vill 


he impeached, and perhajis severely pmiisticd ; hut if 
they succeed, little inquiry will, in all probability, be 


made into the means. It ivas to the great temptations 


which this state of semi-independence offered that the 


Viceroy of Yun-kwei yielded in 1855. He had been 
ordered to resign in consequence of his ill- success 
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against* the Panthay Maiiommeclans ; but, instead of 
submitting, declared himself Emperor of Yiin-nan, and 
held the eastern half of the province for several years 
against the Imperialists. Now, sucli men as this, and, 
indeed, all provincial oflicials, whose power would be 
curtailed by their introduction, arc most unlikely to 
support the various schemes for ojioiiug up tbe country 
by means of railways or telegraphs. It rests with the 
Central Government to assert itself. When it sees fit 
to do so, and abandon its old policy of provincialism, 
the objections raised l>y ,/• ay-s//"-’ will cease, since that 
only masks the real obstacle. Tiien such stories as the 
apparition of the late !’jmpress in a uieain, saying that 
she could not rest in peace hi lier tomb in the Eastern 
Hills because of the K‘ai-])‘ing coal-mines, will no longer 
be encourag(!d, or even, pi ssibly, allowed. 

But, meanwhile, whatever changi's may be made in 
China in the direction of an, apparently, more liberal 
attitude towards W'estern science, it is too absurd to 
picture the Pekirigese of to-day, as ^1. .Jules Yerno does 
in his extravaganza (it is little better), The Troubles 
of a Qhinitman, as mak«ing familiar use of all the most 
modern inventions, and* tne newest iniproveraents in 
them. Little, indeed, or nothing, of any of these was 
to.be seen at Peking, even in the houses of Europeans 
— I believe, however, that the. telephone has boon lately 
introduced into tlio Lisped orate-Cleneral of Customs — 
and, although the gas-lamp on the wall of the Pro- 
fessor’s house has Hared over the dirt aiul dust of the 
.Kou-lan Hd-t‘ung for some years now, thc^ Chinese 
seem to have shown no desire to substitute in their 
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streets lamps like it for the wretched paper ^fehterna 
that, like wreckers’ beacons, only serve to allure you 
into 'danger and a pool of filth. , , , , 

But to come back to Sung. I asked him and a friend 
of his named Chao to a Chinese dinner one^day. My 
boy found a good inn in the Western Quarter, and 
made all the arrangements for me with the landlord. 
The invitations were written on the large rod visiting- 
cards used by the Chinese, and duly accepted — by b«iag 
1^ unanswered. Six o’clock was the hour fixed, and, 
as I was going in a cart, I had to leave the Legation 
early, for the Western Quarter is some way off. I 
arrived a little late as it was, and after my guests — a 
highly improper proceeding ; but then I think, they 
were too early. I was received at the gate of the imi 
by the landlord, who showed me into the room reserved 
for us. It stood all by itself in a little side court 
entered by a circular doorway. The room itself was 
bare of furniture, except for a round table, a few clumsy 
chairs, and a long and broad bench, used, as I afterwards 
learned, in opium-smoking. It wus winter, and so we 
had a small charcoal stove on the brick floo^,. T|ie' 
general aspect of the room Wd its belongings was that 
of a respectable scullery ; but my guests seemed more 
than Katisfied. - ’ 

I had heard and read so much of the trials that 
a European stomach at these entertainments, and of 
troubles that unaccustomed chop-sticks involve yoh in,, ' 
that I had told my boy to bring brandy, and' ai s^t 
knives, forks, and spoons. I also had a bottle .of 
and miother of whisky for my guests. 
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the , bare of table-cloth, was set out with little 

dishes containing fruit and cold meats, cut into the 
tiniest morsels.. Presently wo sat down, and each man 
had a little saucer, a pair of cliop-sticks, and two tiny 
cups given him. An attendant then went round with a 
kettle, out of which he poured a luke-warm liquid 
almost colourless, and nearly, if not quite, tasteless. 
This was our wine. I wonder a Chinaman ever 
manages to get tipsy on such poor stuff ; but pro- 
bably this was tlie rin vnlimire, as it were. Add, 
indeed, their Hose Spirit and “ Samshoo ” are very 
much stronger. 

Sung’s friend would help mo vitli his cliop-sticks, 
and heap up my plate with incongruous tit-hits : a little 
lump of carp, a wafer-liko slice of lunn, some goose’s 
■liver, and a piece of shark’s fin. It was no use saying 
that I preferred to take them by instalments, or that 
they did not, so to speak, harmonize — he could not 
see the force of my ohjections ; and it struck him as 
slightly eccentric on my part, and probably as a little 
impolite, to refuse a piece of pork hit he ofl'ored me in 
th‘d spgon with whicli ho had just taken his soup; for, 
after the cold meats ciTinc in several howls of tish, 


■flesh and fowl (chiefly fish and fowl), all very liot and 
very greasy. I tried for some time to swallow •some- 
thing ; then gave n[>, and wont in steadily for the 
, Ch6rkiang ham, wliich was really excellent. Course 
4fter .pourse was sent in; but the Chinamen were not 
-l^tisfied, and finally ordered a sort of hotch-potch, a 


Irish' a pan of burning charcoal in th^,^ centre, . 

the soup in the outer bowl, thto this 
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Private Note. — Return Tnrifailon to Dinner from 
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fTlio niifflbei'R 1 1.0 7 nTrr \n iliof 'joirc^i.o’niui;;' coUnniiCi 111 Lho Chineso 
note, count from ibe ? * 

* The OliliK'se possess :in aiji[»lr s^!i*ro oT [pronouns arnl a suf- 
systeiu of juitu tiuitiuu ; hut. llu*;-- make »l a ]iuiiit ut culture 
to avoid, \Yh(!re they eaii, the use of Ixith. lu their eorrospoiideuee 
rhythm su[iplies tlu* [d.ice of eoinmas, and iiieta].lior llie absimeo 
of pronouns, ^^eitlier eoufse is satislactorv to tlie. Eii^lisli trans- 
lator, and I have hetui eumpel’U'd k- uitnuluee various I’s and 
yon’s ; I have not, ihon^di, enclosed them in l»raekcts, lest my 
translation should resemble l(»o closely an early chajiter in Tod- 
hunter’s A) life bra. 

Another peculiarity is still h irder to V(‘])ruduor-~ tlie “ respectful 
elevation of characters/’ ns Sinologues deseribe it. Whenever a 
direct reference is made to the person addressed, the vertical 
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soup they emptied the contents of any bowl w saucer 
that came to hand, and after these had seethed and 
bubbled for a short time, plunged their chof-sticks in, 
filled their saucers, and continued the feast for some 
twenty minutes more. When they had quite finished,, 
we ranged ourselves aboiit the room, and smoked, 
drank, and chatted. I hey wanted me to play morra, 
the childisli finger-game tliey and the Italians enjoy. 
The forfeit is a cup of wine, which the loser drinks. 

said I, did not in the least know how to play it, 
but it would give me the greatest pleasure to lose, I 
felt sure. But they thought on the whole it would 
not be amusing ; and so wo made ourseds’es some toddy, 
and left. 

• A few days afterwards I asked the same two China- . 
men to a European dinner in my rooms. Sung said hO 
would come with pleasure, but stipulated that there 


coluTini left incoinplcio, and I ho character in v^olvinj2j the reference 
commeno»'S a new cr>luiMii, and is elevated two spaces above the 
general level. A nmtiuil friend or a superior enjoys ‘‘single 
elevation ” ; on the other luind, where the panoils of the recipient 
are alluded to, tliese are honoured Ijj an (‘levation of three spaces* 
An indirect reh'rence 1o on<‘’s correspondent calls for “single 
elevation’^ ouh. Thus, llio words hu-hsia (“ yoin; Hoiiotitj,** ■ 
properly “ under tlic baioon y ”) ?fre#niised two spaces ; yiian rMcb 
(“high” or “ cliiefest excellence ”) one space, and similarly with 
the surnames Sung, Alai, IS'^gc. 

The yiu hour ” is the j-eriod hetwetm 5 r.M. and ? P.M. f prj*c- 
tically, however, it means 7. ^ 

“ I'o occujjy a borrowed seat,” literally “ to falstdy sit dowiti,V ^ 
is to be a guest at a tavern instead of at the host’s own hoU^<j. 

“ My Lords,” ]>rop(‘rly “ Two Dukes.” 'Mai and Ng& are ^ 
however, as yet, entitbMl. The term huny, in its primary . 

prince or duke, is very largcdy, if not loosely, applmd* I.have^:’ 
seen a, tomb with the inscrij)tion, ' • 

“ ilu phili kunyy 
[His Grace a Corpse Washed Ashore,} 
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slipuid , be iitf; beef ; for an orthodox Cliinamau will not 
eat the “ ploughing beast,” and, considering that in 
Peyngrhe^f is mostly horse ur dojg^key re-christened, 
perhapi^ he is wise. He objected to hare, ioo, f(«ii^^8ome 
Reason or other. Finally we a^greed on a menu that 
included nothing taboo, and I sent invitations to Sung’s 
friend and to T'ang. The dinner went off very well, 
and- the behaviour of the guests was most exemplary. 
T^ang was used to the thing and sLov'ed it ; the other 
two would cast furtive gd.auces at ins manipulation of 
napkin and linger- bowl, and act accordingly. But 
there was no trace of flic excellent appetite of a few 
days beloro ; I fancy their faith was small, and they 
had provisioned themselves for this feast. But- Chao 
took kindly enough to cigarettes and l iiscli, and quite 
unbent over his Avhisky and Avater, and insisted on my 
dining with him that day week. There are drawbacks 
to entertaining Ohiuumeii. 

But to resume. Beyond the course of study laid 
down in the T.i/t-u-Ji Chi, Ave were not required to go in 
for other reading during the two years Ave wmre to spend 
in Pelyug, tliough it was generally understood that we 
should look at some Ckiffose novel, and occasionally 
take up the Vekimj GcncUe. This is published every 
d%y in two or three forms. The edition vre usually 
took in was about throe inches by six, and consisted of 
jBOttte , twenty to thirty sheets rouglily fastened together 
;% bits of tw'isled paper, and enclosed in “flimsy yellow 
as Mayers called them. On the back were . 
two characters, CUiiig Pao, the “ Metfopblit^ , 
T is prepared beforehand, rg|e^d 
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red perpendicular lines, seven to the half-page. The 
documents issued for publication are taken down in 
manusci’ipt, and then set up in movable wooden tjpe, 
and pWnted with an ink that is very apt to come off and 
stain the fingers of the reader. These documents arp 
of very varying interest, often merely re])orts of transfers 
and promotions. But occasionally you come across an 
account of a trial or curious ceremony that is distinctly 
entertaining, and throws great light at the same time 
on some phases of Chinese character. As, for instance, 
the San P‘ai-lou Murder Case, now, Ity reason of the 
excitement it caused in tiic Gazette, and therefore pre- 
sumedly among the officials, become quite a cni'sc c^Vehre. 
The report is somewhat long, and, if you are not inte- 
rested in the Police Column of the oldest daily paper in 
the world, please skip this and the following pages. 

On the morning of the l‘2th of January, 1878, the 
body of a man, whose name was unknown, was found 
near the San P‘ai-lou at Nanking. There wore marks 
of wounds in several places : his queue, too, had been 
cut off and had disappeared. By the side of the corpse 
lay a parcel of lime, some browm paper, a small cleaver, 
and a pair of straw shoes. There was no blood on the 
ground, nor were there any Iracos of a struggle. 

Th6 matter was reported to the late Viceroy of 
Nanking, Shen Pao-cheii, and he deputed the present 
Salt-Commissioner II ting Ju-ku‘ei to try it. A Colonel 
Hu was instructed to search for and arrest the mur- 
derer ; and he succeeded in discovering an eye-W'itnoss 
of the affair, a man named Pang. This man deposed 
that on the night of the 1 ith his road led him past tne 
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spot. By the faint light of the moon reflected on the 
snow, he saw a dead man lying on the ground, and stand- 
ing by him tlirce men, one tall and one sliort, and one 
who looked like a Buddliist priest. He was startled, 
and was hesitating what to do, wljen one of the men 
went up to him, and told liim, with threats, to mind 
his own business, on which Ik! at once came away. By 
means of this clue three men were, ftiie after the other, 
arrested; a priest, Shao Tsiing. and two men -named 
Chang and Ch‘ii. In Cli'ii’s }.ossession was found a 
five-cornered cash (used either as a ciiarm, or a token 
of some secret society). 

At the trial, the prisoner Chang w-a.; the first to make 
a statement. He said tliat he had been led to commit 
murder through poverty ; and tliis was contirnied by 
Ch'ii, who declared that Ik' had been prevailed on by 
the priest and Chang to kill a pig-drover named Ilsiieh 
ClCuii-fixiig for the sake of his money. After carrying 
away the corpse, they stripjied olT his blood-stained outer 
garment, and took it back to the hills with them, where 
they burnt it. The brown pai)or Ch'n had brought with 
him to w'ipe the. blood <df his hands ; the lime the priest 
had use'd to stifle the victim's crii'S; the cleaver was 
the weapon with which the murder wars committed; the 
grass shoes belonged to the dead man. This confession 
agreed in every particular with the depositions of the 
witnes^i ; and, moreover, a butcher’s knife and a bill- 
hook wore discovered, whicli the priest and Ch‘u 
admitted to have used in the murder. Even the ashes 
of the burnt clothes were found. When questioned 
.'Ifeoui their victim, the priest and Chang said they had 
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never seen him before, and all CU^ii knew was that he 
had heard him sav he came from Hochou, * . 

These particulars were laid l)eforo the Viceroy, wlio,^ 
in view ot tlio tact tliat the men confessed themselves 
guilty o! wilful murder, but refused to give a satisfactory 
account of the autecodeuts of (lie murdered man, came 
to the conclusioji IJiat it was a (jase of assassination 
of one of their number by the members of a band of 
robbers. Accordingly he sentenced ChMi and the priest 
to be immeiliately executed, and their heads exposed in 
a,;jpage. Chang, as the first to turn Crown evi.donce^ 
hod the capital penally commuted. His right ear was 
cut off, iie was branded, and sent back to his native 
place. So tlie case was closed. 

Three years afterwards, a man was brought before .a 
. police court in Nanking, charged with theft, and while 
there laid an accusation against two men, whose nam^s 
ell. J[ hc\ were arrested and brought 

to trial, Tlie evidence cstabJislied the following : 

. Towards the end of the year 1S77, Chon had per-. ^ 
suSded a married woman named Liu, of Fu*ning, to' 
elope with him, and had hired a boat to take, them • ' 
south. On the way he came across an old acquaintance '^- 
^ named Chu Piao, wlio, with Ihs comrades Shen a!Q;d ’ '• 
-HsU^ was towing liis boat along. Chu, seeing a yoii^ ; 
woman in Chou s barge, asked him where he was goiittgi '.'Sk 
Chou said he wanted to get to Nanking, but the riion|y 5'- 
fgr boat hire had run short. Chu on this paid 111*8 , p^'^K 
sa^e-money for him, and invited him to come, into' id#, 
own boat, and do the rest of the journey in, 
paay.. Chu himself had a woman with 
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h^ caiwieio^f, named Chao. The whole party amved 
at. a^ place called Liu Ho, and while there Chu Piao 
eloped with the woman Liu. Chou was much enraged, 
-fent feared Chu’s skill with his fists, so persuaded Shen 
te couae with him in pursuit of the pair. Slum had an 
intrigue with the woman Chao, Chu’s mistress, and 
feared lest it should come to his oars : so readily agreed 
to go* . They stole a small cle:n ci' holonging to Hsii, 
and,,, started off together for Nanking. On tho way, 
Chou purchased some lime, whicii ihey intended to 
throwlnto the man’s eyes. On tho 11th -January, they 
met.Chn Piao in Nanking, and learnt from him that the 
woman Liu was concealed in tho house of Miu the 
Cripple. Chu told them he was hard-up, and meant to 
rob a candle-store near the San P‘ai-lou, and asked 
them to help him. Accordingly they bought some 
grass shoes, a chaffing dish, and some brown paper, and 
went together to the bamboo garden, close to the San 
P‘ai-lou. It Avas nearly midnight, and the ground Avas 
covered witli snow, on AAdiich a frosty moon was glisten- 
ing. The three men crouched round the charcoal pah 
Warming their hands. .Presently, Chu Piao rose and 
,'%eh{ a little way off. Tluj fwo confederates .seized this 
Opjmrtunity to arrange their attack, and Shen stealthily , 
tWipted his hand in Chu’s queue. Chu started and 
when Chou began to hack at him wildly with : 
. ■ hiWi deayer, and in so doing cut off his queue. . SheU," 
his assistance, snatched a dagger from the., 
ylctim.’s girdle, and stabbed him once or twice with ii. . 
■^p.■^;was^ They did not remoA'e the body, but, 
the cleaver, the parcel of lime, the brown' ‘ 
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paper, and the straw shoes, by the side of the corpse, 
they fled. The next day they found out and carried off 
the woman Liu, whom they sold, dividing the proceeds. 
All this was coiiiirmed ])y the testimony of the other 
W'oman, who said tliiit tlicy liad confessed to her Avhat 
they had done. Hsi'i, too, rocoguiscd the cleaver as 
his. . . . 

'I'll is case agived so exiudly in place and time with 
the former one, that a brother of the man Ch'ii, who 
was executed for tlie murder, was summoned. He stated 
that he had sent his nephew to Hochou, where the 
murdered man was said to have come from, and found 
that there never had been any such person there as 
Hsiieh Clihm-faiig. 

Now, it was extremely unlikely that two murders 
could have taken place on the same night in such a 
place of public resort as the San l*‘ai-lou, without 
everyone knowing and speaking of it. The whole thing 
was as clear as a picture. 'Djc dead body found on the 
morning of the 1 2th was that of Clm-Piao, that was 
certain, and (ho murdei’ors where Chou and Shon. The 
difficulty was to understand how the twm men already 
executed for tlio crime, th<5 luiest and Clihi',” and the 
man Chang, who was branded and banished, came to be 
willing to falsely confess tlicinselvos guilty. And the wit- 
ness produced at the foianer trial, Lang, how was it that 
hew’as so positive in his testimony? There was nothing 
for it but to summon Chang and Fang, which was done. 

Oh cross-examination, Fang declared positively that 
on "the day in (piestion ho not only had not seen the. 
dea3 body, but had never been near the San P‘ai-lou at 

ii-‘ 
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all. H«! had. heard people saying that at such and such 
a plaee.^a'man had been killed, and on going home had 
told his mother of it.' She told him not to get talking 
at random in the streets, as he was deaf and slow of 
ryiderstanding. After this lie went out to sell sunflower 
seeds, and met on the road a militiaman who, under 
pretence of wanting to buy his sweetmeats, took him to 
the Kuan-yin Monastery, and shut him up in a room. 
There he was visited by Colonel IIii. who asked him 
about the San P'ai-lou murder, saying that a beggar 
had told him that he. Pang, knew all about it. After 
this, Hu took him to another temple, where he con- 
trived that he should see the priest Shao Tsung, and 
ordered him to declare that on the night of the murder 
he had seen this priest and two other men standing by 
the corpse. These other two he would tell him about 
after their arrest. Pang refused to agree, but as Hu 
continued to proas him aTul to threaten him, or to pro- 
mise him money, he at last consented to give the 
evidence he did* at the trial. All his answers to the 
cross-examination of Hung, the presiding judge on that 
occasion, were prompted by Hu and rehearsed before- 
hand.- When Ch‘ii was arrested, one of the ColonePs 
mei^fetched witness to look at the prisoner through a 
chink in the window, that he might identify him '^hen 
called on to do so. OMEng was an old acquaintance, 
and %& involved him in the charge out of fear of Hu. 
iWitneS8( was kept under guard until the case was over, 
wiwn he was released. * 

deposed that he spent the night of the 11th at 
of one Ch‘^n, but that on the trial Hu and 
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some of the judges threatened him with torture, and 
told him, besides, that the priest and Ch‘ii had con- 
fessed, so that he did not dare to refuse to say what 
was re{piired of him. ITis aceoimt was confirmed by 
Ch‘en, and also by one of tlie judges at the trial, who 
said lie had seen ('olonel llu ap])ly torture to Ch'ij. 

Hu was arcordiiigly summojied, but refused to confess 
his guilt. 

At this point the new Viceroy of Nanking, Liu Khm- 
yi, from whose incmorial all this is an extract, wrote to 
the Emperor for permission to examine IIu by torture, 
and to put Hung and his assessors on their trial. This 
was (lu’io, and it became siiflu-iently evident that IIu, 
failing to discovi'r thi' real murderers, and afraid of 
incurring the degradation that such failure would 
involve, had contrived this means of procuring defen- 
dants to the charge. His ingenuity was not appre- 
ciated, and lie was condi'mncd to be at once beheaded. 
The other actors in the drama met with their deserts, 
according to Chinese law ; and amid a shower of plati- 
tudes I'from the Ci'iisorate, the case closed. 

European journals aro^ much exercised ah^iut the 
PeJdiKj HazfUe. Letters weie often received addressed 
to “ the Editor,’’ and asking for “ a copy of his valuable 
periodical,” and proposing tliat lie should take in ,tlie 
Mf'iruri/, or arrange exchanges with the 
/Teliopolis UaHefin. One post-card came from Ger- 
many : — 

A la ilirectioii de la “ Gazette ” 
tg the Gipeditiou of the gazette (gazette french) 

Peking, 
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Two coliiinns of the 
J^vltvng QaKette, 


VO 


asking foi information as to terms of 
subscripiio)! and dates of issue. Here, 
by-the-l)yo, tbo nuilij Trlcijra ph miglit 
liave given tbo iinpiivor some startling, 
if not j)artieiilarly acciirato, information. 
Tliat estimable but raistakon organ says; 

The (.'binosti namt of tlie paper is 
the Kimj Pan, which means ‘ Capitsii 
Sheet.’ It is one of the most onter- 
])iisin,g journaib in existence, having 
lately taken to issuing three editions 
daily. The ‘.no in the morning is 
called the JI.'h'ikj which means 

‘ iiusiness Slu'et ’ ; that in the fore- 
noon, S/nu’it Pan, or ‘ Ofliicial Hlioet,’ 
whi(‘h conl iiiis all tlx; fashionable in- 
telligein’e ; (hat in tlie evening, the 
Titaiii Pan ” (t)h TzH-h'}! ('hi, and 
" I’eking Syllabary ” !) “or ‘Coun- 
try SJieet ’ ; and all three issues are 
edited hv members of tbe llaiiUn Col- 

ibe v.xiter of this is only equcJIod 
iu ]jis simple faith by the man who 
wrote to llio “ iMauiiging ]‘hlitor«t)f the 
PrI. iiiij (Ja::'‘llr," and said ho bad an 
adveriisemeiit be wanted to get inserted 
in all the principal papers of the globe 
— it was a balm, I believe, or a patent 
pill — and what was bis charge for a 
column ? Then, when the “ member 

7 * 
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of the Hanlin College " was long in replying, the 
would-be advertiser sent a second note, indignantly 
reminding him of his first, and remarking, in scath- 
ing terms, on the way in which people appeared to do 
business in Peking. 

* Among the novels we took up, or at any rate dipped 
into, were the Ya (V/o/o {Juhen’s l)< ng (^<uisiiies), 
the ILw Cluniii (•' Tlio Fortunate Union,” as 

Davis translates it), tlic Xu/i /w/o (V//A, and the [lung 
l/ov MiJig. They are all, as a lule, ( Kceedingly uninte- 
resting, and if they liavo been translated (as the first 
two, and, I believe, the third, liave boon), it is becanso 
a Chinese book is more or less like a chess problem, or 
the fifteen puzzle, requiring a certain amount of inge- 
nuity to work out : whereby translators are able to look 
on themselves as men of acute mind and fertile in sug- 
gestion. I seriously doubt whether oven the translator 
can take any interest in the matter of his translation, 
unless his sympathies arc very wide. 

Occasionally, indeed, the weary plotlder comes across 
some familiar touch that makes him feel more akin to 
his author. As this from the “.Three Kingdoms^,” the 
Sail Kuo Chih, an old historical romance of the period 
a.d. 190 to 265, during which three states strove for 
the Eispire — “Ch'en Wei eoming in, Ying pomted jio 
Jung and said, ‘ That is a remarkable hoy ! ’ ‘It 
doesn’t folloAv,’ answered Wei, ‘ that those who 
clever in their youth will be clever when they grow lipw 
On this Jung, in a lone of polite assent, observed, 

‘ From what you say. Sir, you must have been cleyci 
when you were young.’ ” (Chap, xi.) 
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The Hwn^ Lou Meng is a satire in 120 chapters, and, 
as it is usually bound, in some twenty volumes, on the 
life of the upper classes in Peking during the eighteenth 
century, and more particularly on the doings of Ming 
phu, a powerful noble in the reign of Ch'ien Lung, 
who in the end was obliged to commit suicide 'Ify 
strangling, while his property was confiscated. At 
least, this is the Aiew Hsu held of the object of 
the book. To the foreign student it usually appears 
as a succession of wearisome chapters — ^marriages, 
intrigues, funerals — strung together without any ap- 
parent purpose. There is a eotain dejtressing sig- 
nificance in the fact lliat one C'iiine^o (scholar who has 
made a special study of the no\ol has chosen to regard 
it simply as a text-book for colloquial phrases, and in 
his Notes, which unfortunately exist as yet only in 
manuscript, gives no hint of his theory, it he has 
formed one, of the nmtive of the work, nor attempts, 
by furnishing some idea of the plot, to excite jn his 
readers an iutcKCst in the story. Indeed, you might as 
well expect a Chinese student of English to take an 
interest in, say, ('hms'-a ,H<ii(oti e. 

1 think that this last»cumpaiison is perhaps a little 
too severe, for there are some passages in the ]Tung Lou 
MMg of real beauty, wdiich seem, it may be, all the 
more beautiful from their plain setting. Among the 
songs and vcrsiclcs scattered through the book are some 
that"" are exceedingly graceful. Ait, perhaps, is too 
little concealed, but that is at once the detect and the' 
beauty of Chinese poetry. It is, pmhaps, impossible to 
jfe5|£»duc0 Enghbh, in a way that shall ^^uggest ihei* 
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original, the rhythm of Chinese verse. Indeed, no 
English metre, except, I think, that of “ Piers Plow- 
man,” with its short lines and alliteration (“ I was 
wery forwaudered, And wont me to resto ” — 1 quote 
from memory), at all resembles it. Sir John Davis, in 
his ChincM'. J’aclrij, has, by the form in which he 
has cast his metrical translations, certainly shown him- 
self a l)ottcr poet in his own language than a critic of 
Chinese poems. 

The chief dilliculty is to preserve the parallelisms in 
which tlie (diincse poet delights, and to lind some 
ecpii valent for the cadence of bis verse (the “sequence 
of the to'ies”), and each {’[lUkctoii (■(mulans ho has 
studded it with. Here, in prool' of the diihcnlty of such 
a task, is an attempt to reud(;r part of a lovely ode in 
the fifth chapt(!r. It is sung liy the fairies, unseen the 
while, as their (^ueon comes to meet the hero in Dream- 
land : — 


Slie \voiL< 1‘rcui ilic wofulbunls 
WJicrct ware licr wij*ow8, 

Slic hasl(‘s fr»)ui hr: liuincstihui 
Fashit>iu*tl ol fIow<*r.s : 

f 

Aiul the birds lire alright al la r * in Ihe trees of the 
And her shadow is iliUiiiL^ hcl’or** law, and crusst's the corridor. 

(> ll«'r sleeves, tairv -hr».niler;Ml, iloal l)ehiiid hei’, 

And the hreezys arc laden witli iraj^n*aiuM‘ ol’ luusk and oi orchid: 

Her rol/Os, lily-wovcit, swayiiiL^ soilly, 

III the liglit air are wakiin^ llie tiiikliiit^ of bracelet and anklet. 

Like Ihe blossoms of t.lie |»each lu sprin^-tiine 
are her djuijded cliceKs, 

Her halcyon tresses 
as gathering storm-clouds in heaven : 
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Like the poutinpr cherry newly-ripened 
are her parted 
Than melon seedy whiter 
the tocih her soft breuthiu;^* ]>erf nines. 

The shapely w.iist, didieaie dainty, 

The light winds may waft it, tlu' snows were loo rough for it: 

• Her feathers a,nd pearls, shinunoring Hashing 

Are griieu as tin; drake’s winn, are whilt' as I he eidiT-dowii. 

’JVrid banks of llowans, passing re])assnig, 

^ Most lov(Hy wlien joyous, whui .aneiU'od most lovely: 

U’ev tarn and fountain to and fro Hilling, 

In semblance of living’, of HoaliiUi: in ' noblanee. 

Like a moth lior oye-brows tlutler, now smi^iMu’ now frowning, 
Tlie eager lips are paaied, tlio’ no \\ord is s[»ukt.'n: 

Like the lily an.* ia'r footsteps, r\e»- swa,yni'4 ev<*r bending, 

She still seems to hasten, but still siaj" her going. 

Jiut to tlio stiulojit came relaxation sometimes, and 
respite from Gazette and novel. And he would do as 
lie was done by. 
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IV. Winter. 

A-MONg the European communities at the Open Ports, 
the lingua franca is certainly English. The large 
amount of English trade, as compared with that of other 
c6untries, would be sufficient to account for this ; but 
English is ccjually the language of intercourse in Peking 
■ — French with difficulty maintaining its traditional • 
right to be the language of high -officialdom. One 

reason is the constant influx of men from the ports, 
another, the fact that to the cosmopolitan staff of the 
Customs no one is appointed who cannot read, write, 
and speak English. The necessity thus laid upon 
almost everyone in China to learn English, was the ■ 
reason why Herr Schmidt, wbo had lately come out, 
and wished to sell his new pony, carefully got up a few 
useful phrases. But he rathfer astonished a prbspeetive : 
purchaser by suddenly introducing himself in the 
words, “ Farevell, I haf Schmidt, I am an horse.” 

K , C' V' 

Not only is English the common language of the - 
Europeans in China, but that curiously distorted foipiu, ' 
of it (which is really baby-English in Chinese idioi^);. 
Iflaown as ‘Pidgin English,’ is often used as amediuihy 
- jgyntercourse between Chinamen from different. ptir,t^W^ 
-' /^. jEmpire, who speak mutually unintelligible 
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The of all this often holds true in the case of 

children brought up in China. They learn Chinese 
J&roni their amahs, and a French, an English, and a 
Cerman child, who do not know a word of each other’s 
native language, chatter away in Chinese— to the admi- 
ration and envy of a newly-arrived student. 

During the winter, which commences early in No- 
vember, and lasts till the beginning of March, Peking is 
shut out almost entirely from the rest of the world ; for 
its highway, the Pei -ho, is frozen Im vd, and steamers 
cannot enter the Gulf. And so there is a bustle of pre- 
pdration towards the end of October, a laying in of 
stores and clothes and barrels of ale, for nothing heavy 
will come up when the river is closed. The mails, that 
have hitherto been sent via Chefoo and Tientsin, must 
Udw travel overland some 800 miles from Chiukiaug, on 

- the Yang-tzii, by which the} are delayed a fortnight or 
'so. Hence, when winter begins, we were often without 

- tetters for nearly a month, though we had had a weekly 
service through^ the summer. Then, Avhen the winter 
ended, the letters came like the tunes out of Baron 
Munchausen’s horn when it thawed, and if it were pos- 
sible to have too much of a ^ood thing, we had it then. 

, The mind could not digest such a plethora. But it was 
worse with the popular man who went up counti;y for 
a couple of months. When he returned, he found an 
ext^hsive correspondence awaiting him, that had arrived 
^i^us mails from dilfereut parts of the world, .He 
vfwas cbnscientious and set to work, and read on steadily;^ 

‘ {(Istb^ istays), day and night, for three days, with hurriedr^^f 
. for ■ refreshments. Then the English 
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French mails came in together, and he succumbed. 
He invested in 500 international post-cards, and printed 
on them an impassioned appeal to his friends not to 
write again till further notice. I consider that man 
ungrateful. My letters were not numerous, and far too 
large a proportion of them appeared to be of a commer- 
cial character — hut these I did not endanger my peace 
of mind by opening. 

Besides the English and Fi'ench mails, which came 
on alternate weeks (or ought to have done : what they 
usually did was to come on the same day, or on succes- 
sive days, and leave us an into-estiug interval of a fort- 
night witli noiJiing new to read) ; there was an American 
mail once a month, and a Kussian mail every ten days. 
This last wont overland, through Kalgan and Kiakhta, 
the border town, taking twelve days to go from Peking 
to the latter place. As Kiakhta is a telegraph station, 
and the rate for messages by the Bussian lino is very 
much cheaper than by submarine cable from Shanghai,' 
telegrams used often to be sent by this route. An 
overland wire now connects Tientsin with Shanghai, and 
brings Peldug within a day of the Western world. 

Three or four years ago’’ the Customs estalblished a 
postal service between Peking and Shanghai, being desi- 
sirous of civilising the Chinese, and 
) adding to the Imperial revenue. The 
rates were somewhat high at first, and 
; the scheme was in danger of falling 
j through. But, fortunately, the enthu- 
I siasm of the new agency proved its 
safety; in their just pride in the 
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undertaking, the directors had caused stamps to be 
engraved, labelled “ China,” and mysterious with 
sprawling dragons and Chinese characters. No sooner 
had the news got about, than orders came flowing in 
from the postage-stamp dealers of all parts of the world, 
for the new “ candarins,” and success was assured. 

1 mentioned, I tliink, that we had a reading-room in 
the Legation. For this the mails from Europe would 
bring us the principal weekly periodicals, and a few of 
the monthly magazines; and /vLucvica, Ihirper, 

Sn'lhner {Thu (Uui! irnj), tlio Alldiillr M'o'jijihi, ajid, that 
wo might have one American paper — tlo'se three, I 
need hardly say, are written in PInglish — the i^an 
Pi'finn'.srn IluJIf'liii,. Any Peking resident might be 
elected as a member of the reading-room. The sub- 
scribers held a yearly meeting in the autumn to decide 
on the pa])ers to be taken in during the next year, 
and to frame rules, which were v(3ry strict, seldom 
observed, and never enforced. Bertram, our treasurer, 
was an old ollejider. Wo used to post him up very 
conspicuously on a black board kejit for the purpose. 

Nevertheless, when a .new mail came in, Bertram 

* • . • 

would come in too, smiln ’benignantly at the board, 
and then sidle out of the room with the new Punch. 
It was ill vain wc pleaded tliat lie was setting us a 
bad example. So at last v;e gave way, and took out 
all the now papers as soon as they arrived, thereby check- 
mating Bertram, who lived so mucJi farther off. 

Constant study of the Balldiu showed us the advan- 
tage of combination ; and so when an autumn meeting 
was coming on, wc met together in the mess-room 
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and resolved ourselves into a caucus. Theii dec|a^ 
that such papers as tho Fortnightly were not, sttitod'tb' 
the requirements of student interpreters ; thi on? 
the contrary, would supply a pressing want. We neariy 
split over the relative merits of the St. James’s and tlie 
Pall Mall; for our political oiunions were not quite 
unanimous, and the funds of the reading-room did not 
allow ot both being taken in. But we settled that 
somehow, and on the day showed a solid unwaver-* 
ing front that dismayed the enemy. In our triumph, 

. some of us wore for carrying the Ihjaree, but, being, 

, , strong, we were merciful, and forbore. , - 

In ,i\pril we had a sale of tho papers, a private sale 
among the sul).^ci’ibors, Bertram in great form as'. 
auctioneer. The most lively bidding was for Punch ; 
after that, perhaps, for the (’iir)i hill and the Americain' 
illustrated magazines. The S'lla/jirryh Jh'view excited': 
little interest, and llie (Iti.arUaly w'ent to one man (but 
tiiat was his good fortune) for 10 cents. One of the’ 
Chinese attendants at the olfice — a t'ing-chai as he is 
called was a good hand at bmding books, and reaped' 
a small harvest after tho sale. 

In days of old tho sludei*ts, being then, so report - 
says, all men of wit, brought out at dutcrvals what tlfeyS 
called,. the Peking Punch, .lust now it is out of piimt;:f'1 
so that, to my regret, I cannot obtain a copy. By ; 
time a great change had come over the 
'students’ dreams : we took our pleasure sadJ/iK,>^ 
fouijd the cares of life press too heavily on our 
; ^rs to allow us to edit Punches. The straia^- 
■-gono; S;tttdonts had power to move us yet 
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awfty We could not hope to win by it j 

att4 t^ijitly. confessed ourselves degenerate. They wore 
gi^nts^, indeed, in those days. 

rBnring the winter, the chief amuscrhcnt inside the 
Legation was the bowling-alley. The building itself 
was, substantial enough, but llio alleys were always 
going wrong. Tlie phinks at tlie howler’s end, where 
,t|ie ball started (and whic-h the hall started), had to he 
repaired every year. The indetatigabh) Ijertrain would 
bring in a Chinese carpenter and .•.'Cjdain matters. The 
carpenter would look rouiid : “ Planking, t feet by 6, 
two men could put that right in a day : say live dollars.” 
Then the men would set to work and find that all the 
bgards were fastened Irrmly into an iron frame and 
{lierced at intervals by iron rods, and that on a mode- 
rate computation their w’ork w'as cut out for the next 
month. Then the contract had to be re-arranged. 
But Bertram says he has used up all the carpenters in 
the city now, and will have to import some if he still 
wants to get favourable terms. 

' Those alleys were certainly trying. It took some 
days to get into the way of^thom at all, and when at 
Hist yoii were beginning to, make doubles (= knocking 
alJ ^eien pins down by the first bull), a plank went 
wtongand altered the roll eulirol}'. 'I'hoy have some good 
alleys at Tientsin, and men \vould visit Peking occa- 


:\^PS(|i^ly who rather despised a score of 250 (300 i& the 
and tliought a man hopeless if he got anything' 
Then they came round to our alley and 
y in on one side or the other, and put dowh • ' 

oir As they watched the Pekin^J 
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men witli much trouble getting ciglit or nine, they 
could not prevent their faces from expressing something 
of the pity and wonder that tilh.'d their souls. Then 
their turn would come on, and tlioy would score six or 
five, and the woinler was changed to contempt — for oiy 
unhappy alley. 


Our mess dinners were arranged between the mess 
and wine caterers and tlu' t.-ook. The largest dinner 
that has beeji given by the students was, 1 believe, one 
in which forty men tool; jiart. Tin; special reason for 
giving the dinmn’ (beyond the desire to see our friends) 
was, if T ] omcinbei- rightly, tlie pride that puffed up the 
mess when tlio Pr.'^sidont annum iced tlie arrival of two 
large plum-puddings from Tientsin. But as the dinner 
drew to a close, the guests seemed to expect that 
some speech would be made to them, setting forth the 
great occasion that had assomhlisd theiu all together. 
T.' have put it down to the puddings would have been, 
we felt, a bathos ; besides, the puddiiig» liad not turned 
out altogether the success wo bud hopcul. fortunately, 
just at this juncture, one ()f tlio guests had a bjrtliday, 
and that made everything right. But it was a critical 
moment. 

The congratulatory speeches made and acknowledged, 
wo settled down to tlio more serious husinoss of son"- 

O 

singing. A duet by the Gorman students was followed 
by the Match-box song from Professor Pavlovski. Our 
matches are sujiplied us, more or less indirectly, by a 
well-known Scandinavian firm, and light only on the 
box. The boys liaviug handed round match-boxes, just 
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as a pew-openor may distribute hymn-books, the Pro 
fessor begins : — 


f Allegro maestoso. 




=IS-3.- 





We-iH'jrs-borgs laiid-btn ks-f i-bjiki» j»a tcut pa - rnf - fi - nf* - ra - de. 



Pa-kor-hets Tiind-stirk nT u -Uii rjva -fvid nch fu» - for. 



och fos-for .... Tiin - tau ■ tan -da en-divstmot la-daus 



V 



Tiin - da 



cn • dast mot 


- * 

lad - ans plan. 


Then Bertram is called on foi‘ a song, and protests 
he does not know one. 'riun’o is a general shout, Oh 
Bertie ! where do you expect to go to ? ‘ Ijord Bate- 

man,’ Bertie ! Silence for Mr. Bertram’s song ! ” 
Bertram smiles^ gt'iitl.V mid says, ‘‘ Well, if Paley will 
lead the chorus ? But I don’t remember the words 
very well.” Paley promises that he will start a chorus, 

and Bcrfi'am begins : — ** 

' » 

Lord Balomau was } rB//r<7/p<'?//] — Lord liatoiiiau was [a lotuj 

pif>l<ir] - 

• Lord Batoniaii was \ triamphaffflif \ — Ijord Batouiaii! ' 


^ .1 give this us Odlara wrote it. Ife tniiislaled it as wtdl : — 
Tlio WoDorsljorg Mateb-Muuu factory's Patent 
ParalUiie-dipped 

SAFKTY MATCHES, 

Without sulphur or phos])h(>rus. 

Light only ou the surface of the box* 
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■ Paley, — ■ 

4 For the stormy winds do blow , ' . : ^ 

And the raging waters flow, . , / 

And we jolly sailor-boys were sitting up aloft, : V ; 

And the land-lubbers lying down below, below, below, 
]^Etiiphalivathf] — 

A?n7 tin? ltind-lLibl)ers lying down below. 

A silonce : then, “ Now, Bertram, tlio soconcl verse ! ” 
Bertram says, with a puzzled air, “ 1 was just trying to 
think what it was.” Paley suggests, “ something about 
Lord Bateman.” Then Bertram's face lights up, and he 
says cheerfully, Ah, yes — 

Lord Batomau M'as {jtalhj } — Lord Batoiuau was \ duhioijiMyl~-, 
Loi'd Batemau was [(jlafnlUj ] — Lord Batcmaa! 

Paley — 

yWe shoulder arms, we inarch, we march away ... 

Chorus — 

Wo shoulder arms. . . . 


Bertram turns to talk to his neighbour. The Presi- 
dent, indignantly, “Now, Bertie, there are some more 
verses ! ” Bertram, in an injured tone,^ “ There are,— - 
several ; but I can’t remembor them.” The neighbour 
whispers someth. “OH, of course, ‘Loi-d Bate- 
man ’ — 

Lord Bateman was Lord Bateman was [wdt/- 

' fi-reuily ] — , ; 

Lord Bateman was [despondently'i — Lord Bateman ! 


Paley and Chorus — 

. " , Come landlord fill the flowing bowl 



Law'son gives us “Bosalie 
He. has lungs and forehead 
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rolls tl/ ^ng out with most infectious enjoyment, till 
he culiuinates fortissimo in the last verse — 

Then the Angels whispered, 

Softly in her ear . . . 

, There is a pause to recover breath — for the chorus 
requires a good dcii] of breath — and tlieii Clfara is 
asked for his song (eacdi of us has his own, taboo to the 
rest), and begins the ‘‘ Vicar of Bray.” He is very 
nervous, and has asked Gordon to strike up the ‘chorus 
directly he has finished singing : — 

In King Cliarlus*s golden days, 

When loyalty no liiirui meant, 

A — a — a — 

Gordon — 

That this is law T will maintain — 

O’Hara — 

A zralous High Churchman was I — 

Gordon — 

Tliat I'll be Vicar of Bray, Sir ! 

O’Hara — 

To teaob my tloc.k T novor missed 
Kings were bv Cxcid ap|x>inted, 

•• And — and — [cotrhvf^itjld of Uortfons raouth ope^iiag 
and — 

And damnfd [co/x exp reus,] arc those who do 
resist 

Or touch the Lord’s anointed ! — 

“ Thank goodness that ’s over.” 

Gordon — 

That this is law . . . — &c., &c., ad infin. 

Then we called on Thierry. Ho tried to evade it, 
declaring he was bashful, and only knew one sbng.’ 

' S 
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However, lie would sing that through, if we Wotdd,^ro* 
inise to listen patiently. We promised. TheiiievSftjtjLg 
thirty-three verses of his song — there were eight JitiOS in 
each verse. It began to get late, and somebody 'Whis- 
pered to the President. As Tliierry commenced the thirtjs^- 
fourth verse, the President rose, and asked solemnly, 
‘‘ Thierry, are there many more versos of that song ? ” 
Thien'y said, “ Only twenty-one, and I shan’t be-- — 

“ Gentlemen,” observed the President — 

‘‘God bciAC our gi iuouf> Quocn ” ^ 

When we were dining more strictly en famiUe, We 
were partial to hymns —Moody and Hankey th *favou- 
rites, as being the most noisy. The great advantage 
hymns possessed over secular songs was that the tunes 
were simple, and everybody knew the words. Of the 
topical songs that abounded in the Elizabethan era of 
student life, the days of the Fi L imj Fvach, few or none 
had come down to us. Some faint rodection of their 
brilliancy occasionally flashed on c'ur horizon, the 
summer-lightning, as it were, of jloetic wit — and 
Gordon’s addition to a popular ditty was received not 
without applause : — « * 

Says Aaron 1o ?Toscs 
Theie ar^ 'tcioas Iho seas 
Some Stu-dont Inteiiuefeers 
A- learning of Chinese 
At least, tlidt ’s what then worthy Chief, 

Sir Thomas Wade, su])poses : 

They To mostly binging comic songs — ^ 

“ Oh, let ’em sing,*’ says Moses. 

t ^ Vv' - 

As it may interest someone to know what is 
able in the wav of food in the depth of a Pehio« 
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(I int^rdst us very much), I subjoin the 

autliorijSseA version of our cook’s bill of faro on this 

Qccaaioa : — 


Menu. 

Hare soup. 

Mandarin fish. 

Bouch^os a la R.einc 
Aspic of quails. 

Boast beef. 

Perdrix farcies. 

Wild boar. 

Meringues. 

Plum pudding. 

<»/>»•/ 

In Peking, at any rate, the bill of fare was usual!; 
written in Chind’se, on an oblong strip of red paper 
known as the hi,i tan, or “ Paper of the Feast.’ 
Inhere is* a story that at ’a dtinner-party, a lady, one o 
the guests, took up this bilf of faro, and, after looking 
through* it very carefully for a minute or two, put i 
down with an air of disappointment. Her host politel; 
©iiprU^d his regret that his cook had prepared ©g poo 
a oour^, and said that he really must dismiss him 
0^ dear ho ; it isn’t that at all,” she answered. “ 
looking at the paper to find tlie only ch* 
That is, I don’t know what it mmOi 
fth invei-ted V.” “Hear! dear!**aty 
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The 8th moon 6th day. Paper of the 
Feast. 

p 
o 
CQ 

Onion flower soup. 

CS 
<D 

Roast crab flesh. 

Boiled little chicken. 

Roast sheep flesh. 

m 

-4^ 

a 

o 

O 

Ice 

Long original cakes. 


xke sweetmeats are lietter known, i)erhaps, as “Ice Cream" 
aad ‘ Finger Biscuits,” confections which we maintained to bo of 
an affinity almost chemical, but which the cook regarded as things 
apar^ to be served up separately. 
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the host, in a tone of alarm, “ 1 hope jlji ’ 

That coot of mine believes we can eat rpoat 
but I did think he drew the line at cannibahlm f 

is the common character for ‘ a man.' ' ^'19; ' V 

s'i. ' ,:c 

This is one of the current stories that every ' pe^ff 
comer has to hear sooner or later— like the freslji 
and the tale of the man with a short gown — -aiijd . 
insert it here with a solemn warning to any tyro whc 
(for such is the way of tyros) may wish to repeat ii 
either to leave it alone, which is best, or to leaved i* 
vague. If he applies it, as thus, “At Mr. E.’s dinner 
the other day, Mrs. C. . . his auditor will probably 
remark, “ X thought it was Mme, F., who, when Herf 
von D, was dining with them, asked her boy why .they 

had no ^ (jen) for dinner that day, thinking that 

meant potatoes, and wishing to show her knowledge o^ 
Chinese.” At which the tyro will feel sad, or, if he Ke 
disputatious, will argue on the superior probability of 
his own version. 


. The strong point in our larder in winter-time, Vw^' 
game. The Mongols, wdio,^ came down from the ndjilt 
brought in a frozen state "partridges, pheasants, a 
of wild barn-door fowl (if it can be so described-^t^^- 
y^inose call it a “wind chicken”), quails, 'vsrildjj|i^^ 
, i^tog yang (a kind of small deer), hares 
.known as “ wild cat ”), and other gaime 
/trapped or shot. In the south, by-the-byeiiJ^^W 
i/al^iays ehot. It is often trapped as a prefimi^j^^^p 
/^ue’; but in that case the natives hang it up';i|^'^^^K 
y^ii^t wall and fire at it. This is 
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whi<!Jbi t^e yjfo^eigners apparently Entertained against 
poisoned bijds led ^em to snspcct anything in which 
no ol lead or iron could be found. I believe the 

northern g&me is above suspicion. It is brought into 
Peking on the long string of camels that so attracted 
the^ttention of a new comer that he asked Lovell, who 
sat next to him at table, “ Where do the camels go ? 
Loyell was a little absent-minded, and, looking at his 
intenogator thiougli his spectacles, muttered, “ Where 
do camels go? I don’t know. T'’d .v u ever see a 

dead-- ?” “ I don’t morn when the} die,” said the 

other, testily, and went (dsi'wlu re for information. 

Dinners were all \iiy well, very wdl indeed, at 
Peking. The food was good, and ym knew and hked 
everyone you mol, wherever \ou went. The trouble 
was in getting there. The roads wore covered with ice, 
or mud, or dust, accouhng to the w^cathcr, so that it 
wjs almost as bad to ride as to go in a cart. As a rule, 
the latter was the only feasible way, and then j'ou 
arrived at your journey’s end consideiably ruffled, and 
cramped and bruised besides. At one or two places 

r 'vate carts were kept. In tliose the wheels, instead 
bein^in the centjo of tir.. cair, weic placed further 
back, and a “ W'cll ” fornu'd, so that the occnpaiit could 
«iit 4®''^ io an orderly way instead of having to squat 
^rols4e^god. But the ordinary cart that you hired 
^ a.aiand was as I have described it already. For 
Vm^q’v^e stands, with carts and mules mixed up in the 
fkshion : carts with the shafts in the air, carts 
shafts the ground ; mules lying down, or 
or talking scandal appai-ently with other^ 
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mules while their drivers slept. When a fare^ arrives, 

he stirs up the nearest carter, who dives wildly among 

the chaos of mules, selects one, sorts it into a cart, and 

is ready to go to the other side of the city. 

The carters, or rather our boys for them, would 
charge four tiao (say Is. 3d.) for taking us anywhere. 
As we knew that the Chinese paid rather less than a 
tiao, there used to be endless disagreements between 
master and boy on this point. A tariff of fares was 
suggested, but it fell tlirough. The boys would not 
countenance such foolishness. Palcy wanted to hire a 
cart for the day, and told his boy to get one, saying it 
would be eight tiao (half-a-crown). The boy imme- 
diately replied that it was impossible ; the regular charge 
was a dollar, or twelve tiao. There was no convincing him 
that ho must bo mistaken, except by producing a carter 
who would do it for less than a dollar. That, Paloy 
considered, would be conclusive ; and ho was accordingly 
delighted when, after long searching, lie found a man 
who consented to take nine tiao. P[o brought him 
back in triumph, and exhibited him to the boy. The 
boy looked at him from head to foot, then said, con- 
temptuously, “ That ’s a missionary carter ! ” “ Well ?” 
asked Paley. “ He ’s a missionary carter,” repeated 
the boj, and a Christian, so can alibrd to do things ^at 
a loss. Ho looks for his profit and reward in the next 
Tjrorld ! ” — and the boy turned away with the di^usted 
air of a man who finds himself unfairly handicapped*, 

The worst time of the year in which to go about 
Peking in a cart was during or just after the 
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season (June to August). The main streets have all a 
raised roadway of earth, from fifteen to twenty feet 
broad, running down the centre, while on each side is a 
footpath, three or four feet lower, and beyond that again 
*the sewers, in the most wretched condition, and full of 
gaping pitfalls. A regular inspection of these is pro- 
vided for by law, and has taken place at intervals, with 
a striking and lamentable ab&encc of good results. 
They discovered recently what appeared to them to 
account in some way for this. 'I’he method of in- 
spection is to open man-holes along the drain at 
intervals of half a mile or so, put a coolie into one 
hole and await his reappearance at the next. The 
coolie told ofi‘ for this duty in one of the main streets 
had always performed it with great apparent ease, and 
the inspectors had congratulated tliemselves on the 
cleanliness of that portion of the drain ; so much so, 
indeed, that they invited a new colleague to come and 
see the man at w'ork. They started him at one end, 

and immediatel*' hurried off to the second man-hole to 

«/ 

wait for him .... They found him there already, 
quietly Jmocking the aehes, out of his pipe. Now, the 
most expeditions coolie cannot do half a mile in a 
Peking drain in something under four miiurtes. So 
thpy had that coolie out, and bambooed him aJbit, to 
mjffiq him explain things. Then ho said that he w’as 
u6,t flie coolie at all, but his brother, and had instruc- 
tions from him to wait at that end for a reasonable time 
^say half an hour — and then appear as the other man. 

‘ Thp iifepectors had come before he bad time to get pro- 
peSfliy into the drain. As for his brother, he would 




jpjM)ba|)iy be foun^ about ten yards that of 
manhole. It was impossible td get any fallber, ‘ i 
When the rains come, large portions of sonid of the, 
lo\v-lying streets are turned into muddy pools : ioad^ey,! ' 
footpath, sewer, alike indistinguishable. Carts trying .to' 
keep to the roadway have been known to topple ove^ on 
to the footpath, and the people in them, unable to extri- 
cate themselves, to be drowned before their doorsteps.' . 
But usually if there is a flood tlic road is staked out by 
long bamboos, just as one secs a sandbank marked, but 
at the entrance to a barl)our — only for the opposite 
reason. To ride, where it is possible, is perhaps safer. 
But sometimes coming home over streets that are really 
a sheet of ice, only covered with dust to look like 
respectable roads, the pony will stumble and slide, then, 
stop and shiver and almost cry, until regard for your 
own limbs, if not for the poor beast, makes you dismount 
and go afoot. ^ 

One pitch-dark night of wind and rain, several of us 
who had ridden out to dine said that w'e should prefer ' 
to walk home. Paley declared that he would ride, how-- 
ever, and went off. We others had a mafoo with 
lantern, to show us the way'down the narrow hh-t^iing 
full of holes and puddles. It wns little use tiyihg tp;. 
jrvbid |hem, and so we tramped and splashed alpag^ 

,, hieing nothing but blackness all round. At the 
,,b^;the alley the mafoo suddenly stooped and pick^f^f^ 
;^:^4thing out of a puddle, saying, “ Pa lap-yehi’i'b&^^j;' 
fin'.ian unconcerned way, and went on calmly.’, 
it at all.< Paley was inclined at. 

'^(S^eali.pnd had a theory that the safest way 
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ni'g|i'|7^7:^|^Kg^j^pe].y rjtirefets was 'gallop:^^!"^;'.'^®' •'. 

as coula into the ditches as w6 /^etit , 
probed the shadows with our sticks, getting 
inoi^ tiii^asy as we drew near the Legation. We has- :■ 
tefi^Cto Paley’s rqom. He was there, with a steaming 
glass’ .'of toddy, a dressing-gown, and the Ligh-t of/- 
Astd, We did not like this either, somehow. Here 
were all the elements of a romantic adventure : Peking, 
a dark night, rain falling in torrents, a runaway horse, 
a leap found in a pool ... it was tuo bad ! But he 
coniforted us a little by saying that his poii}' had bolted 

’’>■ ‘::if '' 

and had dashed him against the upper bar of the gate- 
way at the entrance of the hii-t‘ung fit was too dark to 
see it), and had left him in a confused state and a puddle • 
■for a minute or two. The pony and ho went home by ■ 
instalments after that. 


- Paley used to say that he preferred the Peking streets 
4o thef'primness and uniformity of a macadamised road. 
There was a certain picturesqueness about them ; 
'whereas you <yxnnot get any artistic eflects out of an 
asphalte pavement or a succession of area railings, 
perhaps he was right ; but, it required a severe cold in. 
,th'e head, or the constant use of a smelling-bottle, for 
.the ,ordinary man to fall in "with his views. Tw 
ip^j^gese themselves carry about a small piece pf rhu-f ' - 
I think it is, much as we do camphor, when they, 
abroad. I think to be favourably impressed by , a,. 

, • thoroughfare it should he viewed from a captiye 

l^^i^-.at a height of, say 600 feet. 

^^'^|)-d^ery. 3 qpw and then some of the streets were 

the' very simple process .of j)las^rh^’_^.;^ 
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them with mud, and keeping o|f the traffic till , this was 
dry. One such occasion was the marriage of the late 
Emperor, commonly known as T‘ung-Chih, in 1874 ; 
another, the funeral of the late Empress Dowager. At 
such times not only are the roads, over which the , 
wedding or the funeral procession will pass, carefully 
made smooth, and all traffic interdicted, but the road- 
way is screened by matting from the gaze of the 
common people. Tliore is a good description of such a 
scene in Simpson’s Mectuuf the Sun. A. circular is always 
sent to the foreign legations, requesting the members of 
them to avoid tlicse roads between certain days, or 
hours; sc i^iat few Europeans have a cliance of seeing 
the spectacle. If 1 remember rightly, Mr. Simpson 
says that he saw the bridal procession through the 
chinks of a sliutter in the upper room of an opium 
den. The State procession always* passes along the 
streets at night or in the early morning ; and this was 
why the little party of foreigners who watched from the 
roof of a shed the return of the Spirit Tablet of the late 
Empress over the Northern Canal Bridge, had to take 
their seats at the dreadfully early hour of 4 a.m. was 
not one of them. 1 consider the curiosity that will drag 
p&ople out of bed, in winter too, before 11, or, as a con- 
cession«to weaker hretlircn, say 10, in the morning, 
be morbid and dangerous. Besides, processions are 
common enough in Peking ; I met three one day, two . 
marriages and a funeral. The Chinese undertakers are 
more enterprising than ours ; they will undertake with 
equal readiness for a wedding or for a burial. The 
matter is simple, though the paraphernalia is [ought ^ 
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you to say, are ?] very complex. All the undertaker 
does is to catch some fifty or a hundred loafers, beggars, 

, and ragamuffins, throw an embroidered cloak over their 
shoulders, and put a cap of the proper pattern on their 
• heads and a banner, or emblem of some kind, in their 
hands, and start them in some sort of order. TJiey say 
that an Imperial procession is )nnch tin! same, except 
that the robes are shabbier, and the hearers dirtier and 
more ragged. 

■f^feere is an intimate connection between the private 
marriage processions and the State procession tliat forms 
part of an Imperial funeral. For as soon as the death 
of an Emperor or Empress Dowager ir> reported, every- 
body who wants to get married hastens to do so ; since 
marriages will pi'esently be forbidden by Imperial edict 
until the prescribed term of public mourning is over. 
The tailors must make a fine thing of it ; for a Chinese 
trousseau includes clothes for bridegroom as well as for 
bride. Our boys would always bo asking leave at such 
a time : one had to marry his daughter dowm in T‘ung- 
chow, another wanted to take a wife himself, and a 
third ms to bo a guest at»bolh weddings. The thing 
got monotonous; perhaits our sympathies w^ero less 
lively than they should have been. 

.The good effects of an Imperial procession in smooth- 
ing the streets and clearing away the offensive wattle- 
aud-daub huts that line the roads, last, unfortunately, 
but a very short time. Presently, these are as full of 
ruts and filth as before, and as dangerous to an unwary 
passengeg. At night, a lantern is carried by every cart 
and Ijy every foot-passenger. On it, if the mau is of 
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any consequence at all, are painted in ted cJiarabte^s ijs 
name, title, and address. Ilsii, my teacher, tiilwayS; 
carried a lantern, even on bright moonlight nighty* '.I ' 
believe because he thought it was the respectable thing , 
to do : he said, because the dogs always attack a man 
who has not one. 


Dogs swarm in Peking, and, with the pigs, are the 
scavengers of tlie city. Between them and foreigners 
there is a feud of long standing. They seldom ventare 
to attack a European, for, in spite of their sizc^^ind 
somewhat fierce appearance, they are great curs ; but 
they stand at a distance and bark in a peculiarly irri- 
tating way, which incites the stranger to take up the ' 
nearest stone and fling it madly at them. Their owners 
do not seem to mind ; indeed, very seldom expostulate, 
at all, and, when they do, prefer to put the question 
generally, “ Whether it is the correct thing to rock 
dogs ? ” — to which the natural and apparently satisfac- 
tory reply is, “What else were dogs and rocks made 
for ? ” The natives think it over for some time, shake 
.their heads softly and solemnly, gently kick the dog in 
question, and depart. The northern Chinaman-:. -at any ■ 
rate the Pekingese — is, I think, naturally averse to a row,’ 


. and would much prefer to argue out any point of disputOi-^ 
Iij England, if you toll an angry man to be calm, fe!;; 

. chances are that he will resent it and go for you j ; .builf 
TO angry Chinaman pauses to reflect whether,;. 

#*yirhble, calmness would not be the most paying'C^^^lf 
l an^Jf he (as he usually does) comes to the 
?|;ihat it would, becomes calm accordingly., 
a Chinese dog would be equally 
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on© ' time to try the experiment ; but on the whole it 
is , simpler th rock him . 

Foreign dogs do not get on with Chinese ones any 
betteri than their masters. Koavy had a bull-dog, who 
•was a source of continual trouble to him. So long as 
Keary was content to wait while that bxill-dog polished 
off, a. street-full of curs in succession, it was all right ; 
but if Keary was in a hurry, anu insisted on his leaving 
thOjOthers alone for that afternoon, ho would resent it 
as aft uncalled-for interference on Id., master’s part, and 
go home in dudgeon with a considerably diminished 
opinion of him. 

• I have said nothing about our own d'^gs, and yet they 
formed no unimportant part of our mess. First of all 
was Paley’s black retriever. Paley was our President, 
and sat at the head of our table ; wliile his dog — the 
Pup, as Paley continued to stylo him, oven in mature 
dfeghood — lay at his feet all dinner-time. Paley would 
call him at intervals, “ Come up, you ! ” then, as he 
put his nose in his hand, “ Come completely up,” — and 
the Pup stood on his hind legs, his fore-paws on Paley’s 
.Shouldeis, gazing earnestly* in his lace. After dinner,' 
Paley would sling him over his shoulder, and walk off, 
.the .Pup pretending vigorous approval with his tail., 
‘;'j|opj? his master to retrieve 

the brushwood, and came back the shadow of 
, liis,. fbliner self, affectionate still — he was that to the 
lit listless, and later on a conlirmed valetudi-,? 
, In his puppyhood he had been grievou^y 
, jefti0^d ;by Randolph’s deerhound, and when he became;/ 

'a** ' 'A. ' ■» 

^^P^l^^-^bered his wrongs and avenged them. 
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so tlie tleorliouncl, Cassius — his lean anil hungry look 
gave him his name — had to be banished from the 
mess-room. The right of quarrelling there was reserved. 
But old ago and suffering made them forget their 
feud.s, and, wlioii (’assins died, Gyp followed him to 
the grave as cliief mourner, iii, alas, a vu'ry rush’ suit 
of Idac-k. 

Then there was Ferguson. She was bought by 
Ilcrington for a dollar, as a curio. She combined so 
many types of dog, that it was felt to be difficult to 
find a ready-made name for her. She had as much 
claim, or as little, to be called Juno as Fifine or 
Lulu. Hoiugton, in his perplexity, declared that he 
could not do better than call her by some simple un- 
compromising name of universal application, such as 
Jones or Mary Ann. He finally, however, borrowed an 
idea from the huii,r,uils Abroiul, and styled her Fer- 
guson. FjVOU this had its drawbacks. When distin- 
guished visitors of that name met ITorington running 
wildly down the Legation, calling out, Hullo, I say, 
hi ! Ferguson ! Come here, you little boast ! ” they 
were apt at first to misconstnie iiis moaning, and address 
him coldly. .\nd they wonanot always soothed by an 
introduction to their namesake. She had a tail cuiwed 
like a French horn, of which she was not unjustly 
proud. It was the sole but sufficient foundation on 
which Herington rested his theory as to her breeding. 
In vain Gordon pointed out that she had the head of a 
diminutive mastiff', and the body of a turnspit. Hering- 
ton would hold her suspended by that tail for minutes, 
while Ferguson blinked in triumphant satisfaction at 
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lior iletractor. Gordon had to console himself with 
Puck. 

Puck was a black and white Pekin<^ pnjf, and Gordon’s 
pride. He was ail head and shoulders, like a tadpole 
or a small batt(iring-rain, and was as beautifully ugly as 
any dog-fancier could desire. In his method of pro- 
ceeding, Gordon prohissed to trace a lesemblancf' to the 
aery sprite. Iris namesake! ; to the rest of ns it appeared 
like a pumpkin coming down-stairs, or a >'uil\vay-ohgiue 
with the hind-wbocls olf. Gordon useil to o))serve, in a 
complacent })1iarisaical sort of way, as he eoutemplated 
what ho called Puck’s “ fairy form,’’ that he was a very 
dift'erent sort of dog from Pe.rgnson. indeed, tliat w'as 
ihe only wniy, he said, in which Ferguson could bo de- 
fined, by negatives, as it wore. She w'as not like any 
sort of dog you can luimi! or conceive. Herington, 
indeed, spent many uiiprolituhlc hoars trying to match 
Ifer, as though slic were a blatle of rihbun-gTass. At 
.’ast he announced, with a certain amount of pomp and 
(inality--]iko tlie Pope i\r fulhiilri'i -that she was unhpie. 
After this, Gordon wnis all for labelling her as a new 
species,. not to say gcmn% aiVl sending her to the Zoo. 

The Chinese year is limisolar, and they still keep to 
the old Metouic cycle. Though this seems td ns a 
clumsy method, yet it has one great advantage, in that 
their day of the mouth ahvays gives the ago of the 
moon — the first being no moon, and the 15th full moon. 
As the sky of Peking is cloudless during a great part of 
the year, the inhabitants get the full benolit of what- 
ever moon there is. This is why the meetings of the 

9 
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Peking Debating Society take place on or about the 
15th of each Chinese month. This society was started 
by, and is almost entirely made up of, the Protestant 
missionaries in the city, and in many respects strongly 
resembles a parochial Mutual Improvement Association, 
at home. The meetings are held at the house of one 
of the members, and, after the usual opening, the chair- 
man requests the proposer of a debate, or the reader of 
a paper, to begin. When he has finished, the brethren 
are called on, in order, to make remarks on what he has 
said — which they are not slow, as a rule, to do. There 
was one man who had certainly a ready flow of speech, 
but he seemed a little mixed occasionally, as when he 
said, “ We get uo help from analogy, and there is 
nothing else with which wo can compare it.” And 
again, “ Tlie cream of the question lies at the bottom.” 
But then he had studied Chinese for some years, and 
it is apt to unsettle most men. 

The subjects of these debates were usually, and natu- 
rally, connected with China, and more especially of late 
with the burning (or rather smoking) opium question. 
Once, however, it was announced that the Rev,. Dr. Z. 
was to read a paper “ On the Best Way of Spending 
Money.” This greatly excited Gordon, who does not 
care much about opium disputes, but really thought, he 
ought to know something about spending money, and 
he was exceedingly curious to know if Dr. Z. had 
found out a new way. When the evening came, Gordon 
discovered that the half had not been told him. The 
subject of the paper should have read, “ The Best Way 
of Spending Money in Chinese Missions ; Is it advisable 
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to give money to tlic Chinese ? ” He had long made up 
his mind on that point, and left presently, grieved that 
time should be wasted in discussing self-evident untruths. 

Wc were apt to get rather hazy notions of time in 
Peking. In tlie Legation, noon was marked by twelve 
strokes of a wooden mallet on a cracked iron bell, 
chained to a tree near the gate ; but the time of striking 
the bell was settled in various wa 3 fs. Besides the sun- 
dial which was alluded to as spoiling the feng-shid of 
the Minister’s entrance, somebody -with a turn that way 
would occasional!}' take solar observations. But as a 
rule our time was given us by the Pj ofessor of Astro- 
nomy at the Peking College. The cook went by the 
mess-room clock : what that went by was a mystery. 
There was notliing wrong w'th the works that we could 
see (wo used to take them out and examine them), but 
•one day it would bo half-an-hour too late, another, an 
hour too fast. Such irregularity must have been bad 
for it ; I am sure it was not good for our digestions. 
At last the moss coolie made a compromise : the dress- 
ing-gojig was sounded at half-past J 1 by the clock, and 
the tiffin-gong at noon by the Legation bell. The only 
drawback was, that sometimes the Legation bell sounded 
before the clock struck 11.30, and it puzzled tlm coolie 
to know whether he ought not to strike the second gong 
first. But a dressing-gong when tiffin was nearly over 
seemed on the 'whole rather an anomaly : so he gave up 
the problem in despair. 

After all, time was of little consequence in Peking. 
I never wound up my own clock except now and then 

9 *. 
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for amiisemcut, aufl, as I did not set it to any time in 
particular, it used to have a curious cHbct on too con- 
fiding and watch] css visitors, wlio woiild be deluded 
into staying till it was too late to dine at home, and ho 
triumphantly secured for dinner at the mess. 

It certainly was a comfort for a lazy man, that there 
wore no trains to catch ; but then there were the city 
gates. These closed at sunset, and if you were shut 
out, there Avas no gettiiig in again till sun-rise the next 
mornhig ; and probably, as hardly an3’one carries money 
about Avith him in Peking, you had not a cent to bay 
mch food as could be liad. Tbe sanui rule as to closing 
imlds witli the gat('s betAveeu the Tarta)’ and the Chinese 
city; only in this case they are opened at midnight to 
rclicA'c guard. The shortest way to the Legation from 
the country outside often hyy througli both cities. Mr. 
Lord, Avho Avas visiting Peking, Avas oiu^ of a riding party 
along the western aauiII of the (uty. Staying behind ter 
lool at something, he missed his com]r.,riious. It Avas 
unfortunate, as it Avas getting dark, and he could not 
speak a Avord of Chinese. IIowcA'cr, he found himself 
near a gate and ent(;red. Psieseutly, as ho rode on, he 
came to another gate, and, to his surprise, cA'crybody 
made violent gestures, din^cting him to go through it. 
No, as,he said, he had had ex]i)erience of Chinamen and 
their ways in his own part of the Avorld, and Avas not to 
bo fooled. He had only just (iutored the city, and Avas 
it likely^ that he Avould go out again ? And so he con- 
tinued his ride, unmoved. He seemed a long time 
getting to the Legation, though, and at last made signs 
to a man to shoAv him the Avay. The man, naturally, 
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(lid not know wliore wanted to go, but with groat 
presence of mind took him to an inn, and left, with Mr. 
Lord’s last dollar. Meanwhile, as it grew dark, and Mr. 
Lord did not return, there was tvoul)le and commotion 
in the Legation. Tlie Chinese wer(! communicated 
witli, and a search party tiually disc.overed him trying to 
persuade the inukee])or to take a chit in dis('harg(i of 
his bill. When he Avas informed tliat be was in the 
Cliinese city, and liad kejd l)ims(df out of tlic Tartar 
city by refusing to enter the second gale, he Avas at tirst 
inclined to be incredulous. 'I'hen lie reviewed his 
o])iuion of his own sagacity. A nice sense of justice 
simmod to require it. 

It is not difticull. lioAN'CA'cr, Avitli a little practice, to 
find one’s way about IVKiiig —for, as I said, nearly all 
the stn'.ets rim east or north. iJut even so, there Avere 
short cuts, uarroAv allcAS, plcasanl('r to walk through 
Mian the main slreiUs, as la'ing cleaner (or h'ss dirty), 
and frc'er from ti'aflic, and dog'js and beggars. The day 
ouAvliieh a good knowledge of these short ents aa'us most 
useful, Avas the Isl of January. Home say Unit the 
Americans got the eustmii cif calling on their friends on 
NeAV Year’s Day from the Dutch, and they again tVom 
the Chinese ; but, hoAvever introduced, it has become 
fiianly established among the Kni'opeans in Peking. 
On that day everyone is expected to call on each huly- 
rcsident iii turn. Now the centre of the Tartar city is 
occupied by (he large enelosure of tlie Imperial City, 
and the comphAte circuit ot this has to be made by any- 
one Avho wishes to do his duty thoi'oughly. I’or, besides 
the Legations and other houses near the south wall, 
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between the Ha-ta and the Ch‘ien (“ Front ”) Gates, 
there are establishments of missionaries and others in 
the south-west (in the Jung-hsicn Hu-t‘ung, or Velvet- 
thread Lane) ; in the west, near the P‘ing-tse Gate ; in 
the north, not far from the Hou Men, or Back Gate of 
the Imperial City ; in the great street that runs north 
from the Ha-ta to the An-ting Gate (by which our 
troops entered in 1800 ) ; and in the south-east corner 
of the city. The Japanese Legation, too, is in the 
north-east in a hu-t‘ung running east from the Ha-ta 
Street. 

Eouglily speaking, tlie liouses of the European resi- 
dents lie 01! the circumferences of two circles, one very 
large and surrounding the Imperial City, and one, a 
small one, taking in the Legations and the various 
houses belonging to the Customs’ Establishment. A 
map of Pekin ought to be appended to the suggested 
Guide for Calling, with these circles marked in rod and 
blue, for the benefit of the energetic or conscientious, 
and the lazy or poniless, respectively. One of the 
former class would have to start on his round very early 
in the day, taking a mounted mafoo with him. He will 
probably, I may say certainly, do the outer circuit first, 
and, as most callers go round with the sun in running 
their course of duty, tlic ladies in the west of the city 
will receive nearly all their visitors before noon. The 
same men consequently are being continually met, 
but that only adds to the amusement of the thing 
and affords food for conversation — sometimes much 
needed. 

One year, several men met together and bound them- 
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selves by certain rules to l)o observed in calling. The 
chief of these were under the heading of “ Conversation." 
Eule xix. ran : The practice of small-talk being inju- 
rious to the mind and lowering to the dignity of the 
nobler sex, it is hereby resolved that no member of this 
Association shall be permitted, under any pretence 
wdiatsocvcr, to answer or in any way notice such ques- 
tions as the following : — 

Have you been long in China ? ” 

“ How do yon like Peking ? ” 

“ The roads hero arc dreadful — are they not ? ’ 

“ Did you ride, or come in a cart ? " 

Should any remarks be addressed t<> him containing 
any, even the most distant, allusions to the weather, he 
shall at once rise, and solemnly depart. If the allusion 
is very direct, In^ may scream. This will not fail to 
lead the conversation into a higher channel. 

, Eule XX. was as follows ; The choice of suitable 
subjects for conv('rsation having been left to the Com- 
mittee, they have, aftc]' mature reflection, drawn up the 
accompanying list. A member is only entitled to speak 
on one subject, which will .be assigned to him by ballot. 
Any infraction of this ri\le will be visited by excommu- 
nication. 


List of Subjects. 


The Lost Ten Tribes. 
Ostriches. 

The Digamma. 
Sardanapalus. 

The Eozbon Canadense. 


The Atomic Theory. 
Torpedoes. 

Oscar Wilde. 
Jupiter’s Moons. 
Sugar-candy. 
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Rules V. to xiii. regarded the manner of calling and 
the length of the call. Not less than three, or more 
than five, men were to call togetlior. The time allowed 
for the visit was as long as it would take the most dys- 
peptic of them to eat a sponge cake and drink a cup of ^ 
tea. Anyone who failed to speak on his subject during 
that time (for the regulations regarding these subjects 
members wci’e referred to Rule xx.), was compelled 
immediately on his arrival at the next place of call to 
eat a square of bntter-scotcli (a supply, by Rule xii., was 
to be issued by the Hon. Secretaiy), and to simulta- 
neously coimucnec the conversation. 

We feU fhe sir]>crior beauty of such a system as 
this, but reluctantly confessed that it was too hard for 
us, ajul continued in tlie bouten track. 

At one or two central places, the ladies are kind 
enough to ])rovide a standing tiftin, or to tell tlieir 
friends at wbat hour lilfin will l)e on the table; and 
for tliis the gratitude of many tired and hungry calhws 
is due. Tlie Japanese Legation was always gaily deco- 
ratcid on New \'c!ar’s Ibty, wit}; arcliways of artificial 
flowers and lanterns. The wife of tlni Minister received 
her guests pi'ettily dressed in .the native costume. By 
her side was a ti'ay containing wafer biscuits cut into 
the shjipe of leaves and flowers and coloured red, 
yellow, or green. Tliese she would oiler through her 
interpreters (for, uiifortunately, she knew no foreign 
language), wlio — they spoke English and French 
res])ectively — relieved one another according to the 
nationality of the visitor. Generally, 1 think, calling on 
Now Year’s Bay must have been as much of a trial as 
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a pleasure to the ladies. They had, at any rate in the 
inner circle, to he ready to receive visitors all day long, 
to pour out tea for them, and cut cake, and make con- 
versation for peojde they had never seen before, and 
possibly might not see again till the next 1 st of 
January. J3ut they decreed that we should call ; and 
\vc — wo wore, of course, their very o 1 ;edient servants. 

Some festive ju'ocecdiug usually ushered in the Now 
Year. There is a homeless club in Piiking whoso only 
visible local habitation inside tliechy is the bar attaclied 
to the Skating llink, (’lose to the city wall, at the back 
of the Legation, is a yard on wliich in winter-time a 
large mat sliod is erected. Tlie 3 'ard is then Hooded 
from an adjoining widl, and a skating rink formed. ■ One 
side of this is now occupied by tlie small building I 
spoke of, and which, besides the bar, contains a minia- 
ture drcssiug-vooin. On New Year’s Eve tbe whole is 
ilkiminated, a Christmas-tree set up, c.nd a supper pro- 
vided. A ])iauo and a hurdy-gurdy give a completeness 
to the effect ; and so tlie old \ ear is skated out. 

After one such occasion, some live or six of us decided 

that it would be advisalile to^. see the Customs’ students 

• ^ 

home. They trii'd to explain to us that they were 
capable : they went further, tliey insinuated things. 
Wep'ofiited them with scorn and promptitude, and .by a 
good working majority. Then, crowded into, and on 
to, a can, some inside, some on the shafts, two on 
the board behind, and one on the roof (lie tumbled off 
presently — he exiilained that the i-oof was too slippery), 
we started for the Kon-lan Hu-t‘ung. On arriving tlusre 
we wont round to the rooms of those who were in bed. 
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and wislied them a Happy New Year, They did not seem 
as pleased as they ought to have been ; I cannot say 
why. When our blinking hosts liad refreshed us we 
went on to the house of a professor liard by. His 
gate-keeper (who for some inscrutable reason seemed to^ 
look on us with suspicion) promptly shouted through 
tlie door that his master had not come back. We were 
disinclined to believe this, and successfully stormed the 
place, Itandolph climbing over the gate-keeper’s house 
and opening the door for the rest. The j)rofcssor was 
in bed ; and though I am sure ho must have been glad 
to see us, did not, as was his plain duty, reprimand his 
gate-kccpc! , Such misplaced leniency ]-uins servants, 
as we pointed out to that dull man. After this we went 
home — on foot. For the ungrateful carter had disap- 
peared, leaving a message to the effect that he and his 
cart did not feel equal to the responsibility of conveying 
us all back. , 

Entertainments were given at the Skating Rink on 
other occasions besides New Year’s Eve. These usually 
took the form of Fancy Dress— J do not know that they 
could be strictly called Balks, although the hurdy-gurdy, 
if not the piano, usually* pitended and performed — 
“ gatherings ” would be perha])S appropriate (for it has 

some.mystic connection with dressmaking, or am I mis- 

* 

taken ?). Some of the costumes worn had been brought 
out from homo, but the majority were made by Chinese 
tailors from patterns supplied them. Chinese costumes 
were not allowed — on the principle, I suppose, that they 
wejie so much easier to get, and involved little thought 
on the part of the wearer. It was hard on the unima- 
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ginative, perhaps, and gave many sleepless nights. It 
worried a man dreadfully when he had only two days to 
make up his mind whether he would look better as Oscar 
Wilde or as a Tame Gorilla. At the end of it he felt 
,more lit to go as the Skeleton at an Egyptian feast. 
But these cares arc not peculiar to Peking. 

One year, fortunately on an off-day (the rink was only 
open four times a week or so), the mat shed caught fire 
— it was supposed through a lighted cracker falling on 
it, for it was the time of the Chmese Mew Year — and 
was burnt to the ground. In the Legation there are 
two five-engines kept, one movable, the otlicr fixed, and 
known respectively as engines A and P. To each of 
these a senior student was appointed captain, while one 
of the rest acted as nozzleman to direct the jet. Hel- 
mets and belts, with turnscrews and axes, were kept in 
the engine-room. There were plenty of wells in the 
Legation and every opportunity for practising. Not 
that much was done, but it might have been, and in 
former times, I believe, it was. Then the bugleman 
would come round at 1 a.j[. and wake everybody up. 
One enthusiast ran down in such a hurry that he collided 
against a tree in the dark, and was found there after 
drill and brought to by the aid of the hose, damping his 
ardpur for some time to come. , 

In those days they liked to get wet and be photo- 
graphed in a mess. Wo considered such things vanity, 
and preferred to keep clean. Nevertheless, when we 
heard the news of the fire at the rink we turned out, 
and ran the engine round to the scene of the disaster, 
our Chinese contingent coming in out of breath — they 
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had the pumping to do. To our disgust there was 
nothing hut a heap of (diarred bamboos iu a half-frozen 
(half-thawed would be more aecuratc) muddy pool. But 
presently a tree was found to be burning, and the hose 
fixed up and made to play on it. Then it occurred lo> 
someone that the right thing to do was to chop off the 
smouldering limh (what was the good of our axes if 
they were not to be used ?). Bo he mounted the tree 
and set to work. After getting himself in a horrid mess 
he found that the hatclnd was too blunt to be of any 
service, and that, moreover, the lire was out, and so ho 
concluded to conn; dov,’u. We refreshed ourselves with 
some smr.ky whisky — part of the salvage — and ran the 
engine homo again, h'cling that we had done our duty : 
O'Hara, who is good at that sort of thing, blowing a 
march on the nozzle of hAigine A. 

The Chinese Kew Year was a holiday season for our- 
selves and our teachers. On the morning of this hrst 
ai^d greatest of days to a Cliinaman tlie teachers would 
come round in detachments of two or throe, dressed in 
their brightest skirts — not necessarily their newest, for 
these garments of courtesy ^ire often lieii 'looms.-— to pay 
their compliments. “ A ha]i])y new year.” “ A happy 
new year to us both.” “ May you obtain promotion ! ” 
“ May you begot sons ! ” “ "May you pass your d.ays 

in riches and honour ! ” 'riien off in a hurry to the 
next man’s rooms. Boys, cooks, coolies, mafoos, must 
come too, and drop on ojio knee, oi* seem to do so, and 
say, “ Mr. h’ang ” — as tlie case may bo — “ a happy new 
year,” and disappear almost before you can acknow- 
ledge it. 
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The teachers would bring some little presoit as a 
New Year’s cadean, a little tea or some sweetmeats. 
Sung used often to give mo sweetmeats (Mrs. Sung made 
them, I believe) — ^biscuits, and jujube jam. The bis- 
,cuits I gave to Oryp; tJje jam I privily buried, until one 
day Fawcett sm-prised me, and marvelled. IJo said 
that this “ red fruit preserve ” — he objecttal to tlie word 
“jam ” — was a thing to be desired. After that 1 used 
to send it, whenever it came, up to his rooms instead. 

The New Year is tin' lime for tiieatricals in the Ciii- 
nese city. The theatres themselves anuiot much to see, 
but occasiona. 113 ' foreigners are represented on tlie stage, 
and the lion tmiis ])ainter, and gives Ids version of 
events and tilings. The toridgner alwa^'S comes on in a 
battle scone, and always comes olf badly. Your China- 
man would take Apollo for a bogey, Hyperion for a 
satyr ; and the I’ekiu (jiimiit has no more cutting gibe 
for his fellow mudlark than to point to some advancing 
Fjuropean and say, “ Here ’s youi' brother coming ! ” 
If we think llattoned noses, eyes like a cat’s at mid- 
day, blubber lips, high cheekbones, and a skin like 
mouldy parchment hideous • and ogi'C-like, we do but 
feebly echo their opinion of our more prominent fea- 
tuiKis. So the stage Englishman is the ugliest actor 
proQurable. • 

His diess, as a rule, is as great a libel as his face. 
Hut one day a foreigner, sitting in a Chinese theatre, 
saw among the motley crew in red cotton coats and 
clumsy native boots that Avere doing duty as defeated 
Englishmen, an actor rigged out in evening dress. 
Swallow-tail, white tie, shirt — nothing Avas Avanting. 
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He was the leader of the English troops, and carried a 
brooinstail by way of musket. And when the inevitable 
rout took place, he was carefully signalled out for the 
buffets and abuse of the victorious Chinese. 

The foreigner went lioiue pensive : the dress suit was 
undeniable. And its treatment was not calculated to 
improve it. He mentioned the circumstance to his 
friends, and they loo reflected, long and earnestly. 
They ascertained that a similar i)erformance was to take 
place that day week, and resolved on certain measures. 
They were successful. On the night of the play Dr. 
Josephs discovered that his dress suit was absent from 
his wardrnlio. The boy was sent for, and at last con- 
fessed that, as on several previous occasions, it had been 
hired out to the theatrical company at fifty cents the 
evening. lie pleaded in extenuation that he did not 
think his master would miss it. 

For Josephs is one of the most absent-minded*' of 
men. He is a very learned Doctor of Divinity, with a 
mind above the conventionalities of common life. Mrs. 
Josephs looks after those for him. And so, when they 
were dining at the^ Bertrams’ one evening the winter 
before last, she carefully laid out his dress clothes in his 
room, and saw that the studs were fastened in his shirt. 
The' Doctor was engrossed in his great work on. the 
Comparative Philology of the Chinese and Aztec, and 
only began to dress at the last moment. He slipped 
on an overcoat and joined the impatient Mrs. Josephs 
in her cart. On their arrival at the Bertrams’ they 
found everyone there l)efore them. The Doctor, anxious 
to regain his wife’s good graces ^y showing that her 
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lectures on loitering were not lost on him, hurried at 
once into the drawing-room. He was making his way 
to the hostess when, “ Allow me, Dr. Josephs, to assist 
you off with your overcoat.’' As Bertram took the 
garment, there was a horrified sci-eam from Mrs. 
Josephs. The Doctor stood revealed in a red flannel 
shirt and blue cotton neck-cloth, framed in the incon- 
gruous swallow-tail. 

Nothing pleased our cook so mucli as the laying out 
of a table for a large mess dinner. He used to make 
the most extraordinary centre-pieces, with a substratum 
of apricot kernels formed into a solid Ui.ass by pouring 
boiling sugar over them. AVhen ho had moulded this 
into the shape of a vase, he filled it with Siberian crabs, 
dates, (piarters of oranges, sugnred walnuts, grapes, and 
other things, and put some more boiling sugar over that, 
fitting in the interstices with artificial flowers. Or he 
would get a gourd of some kind, hollow it, and carve it 
most elaborately. Inside Avas placed a lighted candle, 
and the effect, if quaint, Avas pretty. Then he Avould 
make us.cakes, altcrnatc*la^*m s of sponge-cake and jam, 
also covered Avith artificial fiow(u-s. These floAvers Avero 
very well made, and often exceedingly tasteful. 

It Avas formerly, T believe, a custom at the M«ss to 
have a zahouslia before dinner, olives, caviare, sliced 
salmon, and like appetite-provoking dishes ; but Avhether 
because this was found to be really a Avork of superero- 
gation, or for some other weighty reason, the good old 
custom has been abolished, and only surviv'es iji Peking 
in places where some Bussian has fortunately taken up 
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his abode. After a Mess dinner we adjourned to the 
“ drawing-room,” in the daytime known as the li])rary, 
which laid been decorated fortlie occasion with pictures, 
curios, and scrolls, and made comfortable with ann- 
chairs and rags from oiu' rooms. Sometimes we bad a 
piano up thoi'c! ; but most of the songs were sung across 
the walnuts and the wine, unaccompanied. The guests 
then distributed tlnansolYes, some in the bil]ia)‘d-room, 
some in the Inns ling alley (if it was a boMliug night), 
while some stayed in the librai-y to play whist or other- 
wise amuse themselves. 

Usually at one or two Inmscs there were “whist 
evenings ’ once a W'cek, wlnu'c anyone who came could 
bo sure of a rubber. AMiist accounts were settled by a 
chit, or simply by entry in the “ wliist-book.” There 
was a general clearance of tbes(i at the eird of winter. 
A “ chit,” T should perhaps ((xplain, is used in manj'^ 
senses oul here : for an I O LI, as well as for a memo — 
or generally, for any Avritten message. In sending a 
chit, a “chit-book” almost invariably accompanies it. 
The usual form of this is a leather-covered memorandum 
book litting into a h'.a ther ‘case, and the object is partly 
to protect the note from contact with the coolie’s hand, 
but chielly that the signature of Die receiver in the book 
mayproA'e delivery — a very necessary precaution some- 
times, as parcels and money frequently accompany the 
chit. 

Some men used to take great pride in their chit-books : 
kept them in text-hand, and carefully rubbed or scratched 
out any frivolous lannarks their correspondents might 
have unduly inserted. Others were as anxious to get 
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theirs filled as a young lady her album or Shakespeare 
Birthday Book. One of these men was bemoaning to 
Herington the slowness with which his pages filled, when 
Hcrington said ho w^ould bring his. He was some little 
time finding it, but when he did appear he showed to his 
admiring friend columns full of the notables of Peking. 
Each was initialed in red or blue or black pencil, and 
followed by some remark ; bnt the other man had not 
time to read these, as Herington said fh-'ro was an im- 
portant engagement he had just remembered, and left 
with the book. A day or two after the other received a 
chit from Herington, and, turning over the leaves of the 
chit-book, ])aused to look at the remarks made there by 
Herington’s numerous and distinguished correspoiidents. 
Most of them w'ere illegible, and seemed to resemble 
Tamil in the form of the letters; but presently against 
the name of one of the senior ministers he found the 
legend Jv.Y.H.O. He says it was this that first shook 
his faith in Hcrington’s chit-book. He felt that the 
letters must stand for ‘ Keep Ab)ur Hair On,’ but he 
had not faith enough to believe that this was the 
reply usually sent by Plejiipos. to communications 
addressed to them. Pie *is convinced, though, that 
Heringtou’s method of filling a chit-book is more 
expeditious than his own, but there seem to be one 
or two features in it to which more prejudiced people 
might take exception, and he accordingly hesitates to 
adopt it. 

Once every winter, generally about the time of the 
Chinese New Year, the little theatre attached to the 
reading-room was thrown open for use. Sometimes a 

10 
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pantomime was performcfl , more frequently a short play, 
and once a Christy Minstrel concert. In any case, there 
were long and myslerions rehearsals, during whicdi ilie 
papers and magazines of the reading-room were trans- 
ferred to the library, and tlie doors communicating with 
the hilliard-room ke[it strictly closed. Tlio theatre did 
not boast many pro]a'rties, and eadi actor liad to supply 
his own dress. Neiilit'r was a change of sceJie easy, 
and so plays that did not require tJiis were preferred. 
When I’rere was in P('king lie and Mrs. Ihn'tram agreed 
to paint a, new drop-scene. I>ut Pri'ri' thought it a 
foolish ■wa-;te of lime to get iqi liofore twelve, and 
preferro'i io do his part in the small hours of the 
night, when he could h(‘ undisturbed. Mrs. iJerfcram 
had jirejudices in favour of daylight, and so they 
occu]U(al the stage miudt as L>ox and Cox their 
lodgings, and never mot. Suggested alterations were 
written on chits and junned to the canvas to await 
approval. 

It was better so, jierhajis, than to trust to native 
talent. At one of the poj'ts ti < Chinese artist was called 
in to make a large copy oJ’ an' (dd-fashioned valentine, 
to serve as a stage c.urtaj'ji, 'I’lierc was a, (diurch in the 
background, and a wijuling-jiath led between tombstones 
to the porch. ()n the path a coiqilc were walking acni- 
in-arm, in chimney pot and coal-scuttle bonnet. The 
native co})ied every detail with commendable fidelity ; 
then paused to survey his work. It struck him with a 
sense of incompleteness that saddened him. Presently 
he became inspired, and, seizing his brushes, painted, 
behind the largest tombstone, and close to the devoted 
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pair, a bright red and very heraldic Chinese lion, pre- 
pared to devour them. It seemed to him to add soul 
and motif to the picture. 

The audience at our theatre wore of many nation- 
alities, Frenchmen, Germans, Hollanders, Russians, 
Japanese. They did not always understand a far-fetched 
pun, hut they looked as if they did, aiid applauded the 
eiVorts of the pun-maker — which came lo much the 
same thing, perhaps. To the dre-.s ''niioarsal ’ the 
children came with their amalis. The children were 
entiinsiastic, hut heyoud a faint glow of satishic- 
iion, the amahs betrayed little emotion. For one 
thing, the CJiinese can hardly undeiviand any but 
llu! lowest classes c{m(lesccnding (o act on a stage, 
and the amahs are possibly doubtful how far they 
ought to encourage that sorl of thing by appearing 
))leased. 

4)n the night of the play tin* billiard-room does duty 
as a cloak-room. Fmtrance is obtained by means of 
ste|)S leading up to and down from one of the windows ; 
for there is no S])a.co to spare' in the reading-room, now 
perverted .in to an auditorium *^ 

The jilays I jioed say nothing about : they were of the 
usual drawing-room drama t3’pe, and hardl}^ deserved to 
bo a;' well rendered as for the most part they were. 'The 
Christy i\ii)istrel concert was got np by some ten or 
twelve of the community, and came off exceedingly' well 
— as was to ho expected, seeing that two Charges 
d’Affaircs (actual or potential) took part in it. 'fhe 
preparations for tlie great e\'enl were concealed with the 
usual care from the uninitiated, but it leaked out somc- 

10 * 
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how that eacli performer was to be supplied with a motto, 
and have it printed on the programme. As wo were 
alwaj^s ready to do a kind action, wo adjourned to the 
library and possessed OTirselves of a Shakespeare, a 
Drydcn, a Pope, and two volumes of “ Elegant Kxtracts.” 
Then w'c prepared a list of mottoes that seemed to us 
quite too perfect; but somehow, when it came to be 
submitted to the performers, everybody thought his 
neighbour’s singularly api)ropriato, but for the life of 
him could not sec tl\c fun of bis own. Indeed, they 
went so far as to inakc reflections on the men who had 
chosen them. They said, for instance, that they did 
not mind giving their first violin — Paloy — such a thing 
as — 

Orpliens playful su wpII hiovimI old Nick, 

.Ijiit iliou inov’st notLirpix knt tliy liddl<‘-sti(fk, — 

for that merely showed want of appreciation on our 
part of his manj' excellencies ; but they thought thoir 
tenor likely to be discouraged by “An it had been a 
dog that had bowled thus,” and the rest of it ; while 
the temper of their Juuiorcst member would hardly 
be improved if ho saAv himself labelled “A. peevish 
school-boy.” Gordon objected to his : “ Now will 
he lie ten nights awake, carving the fashion of 
a n6w' doublet ’ ’ ; but he * was privately pleased, 
for he was conscious of a nice taste in dress. We 
were disgusted at their ingratitude, and thought of 
appealing to the public with our Rejected Mottoes, 
but forbore. 

Some of them, it is true, were more amenable. Ber- 
tram, the sociaVile but unmelodious, received his motto 
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with the smile of cheerful aj^proval he sheds on most 
things ; 

Who ne’er had wit nor will for music yot, 

But pleased to be repined ol* a set. 

And Sileby,.a kindred soul, accepted his with wonted 
calmness : 

What fluent nonsense trickles I’roin bis tongue, 

How sweet tlie verses iieiiher said nor sung ! 

Collectively, too, they were not so sensitive, and allowed 
their programme to be headed with ‘‘ Less Black than 
VVe ’re Painted ” iHermgton wanted to spell the last 
word with a //, out of compliment to the novelist, but -we 
suppressed himj, and — 

They carefully observed dramatic rules, 

They all looked natural and they all looked 

The programme was imposing. It announced that 
“ The Consolidated Cosmopolitan Combination Min- 
strels ” would “ appear for the first (and positively the 
last) time in the Legation Theatre.” “ This Troupe,” 
it stated, “ was under tin; Patronage and Special 
Protection of (Ireat Britain, tlie Netherlands, Eus- 
sia, Germany, and the United States, and its mem- 
bers* had been selected with care and sent* to 
China at great expense by their respective Govern- 
ments.” 

Then came the mottoes, the unrcjocted ones. Then 
an outline of the performance in three parts. Parts I. 
aird III. were taken up by the usual nigger songs, inter- 
spersed in the performing by a few jokes and a pun or 
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two on the names of the visitors, carefully extemporised. 
Part II. was a “ Variety Entertainment — Musical, 
Acrobatic, Magical, and Terpsichorean, as exhibited 
before all the Crowuied Heads of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America ” (the Sandwich Islands weve as. 
yet unvisited). For particulars wo were ' referred to 
handbills — not, Gordon explained, because there wore 
any, but because people always liked a reference. We 
were further informed that “ Admission was Free to 
children under 7o years of age,” and (this in the most 
extensive type admissible) that Pears’ Soap was the 
Best ! 

Thei'e were some trifling matters of detail that "went 
a little wrong in the Second Part. The Professor of 
Strength and Legerdemain had caused two weights of 
50 and 500 lbs. respectively to be brouglit in by his 
panting assistants, and placed near the front of the 
stage. lie was going to show his strength by liftiug 
them unaided, but meanwhile was busy about sometliing 
else. While his back was turned the small boy who did 
duty as My Son thought his cue was come, and picked 
up the W'cights and was c4rrying them off, when the 
horrified Professor caught sight of him and rushed in 
pursuit. Then ho solemnly w^ent through the business 
with ’the Aveiglits. After whicli he explained, apologeti- 
cally, “ My sonn, he iss von goot lad, but he iss so 
yong, he doss not know.” 

Nevertheless, ho had a mishap with his senior assis- 
tant — Gordon. The Professor took down a bamboo pole 
from the wall, and carefully balanced it on his nose. 
Then Gordon climbed up the Professor on to the pole. 
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But just as he got there the pole slipped. Instead of 
falling, however, it remained suspended — casting doubts 
on the strength of the Professor’s nose, that should have 
been uncalled for. I have caught him napping once or 
twice. 

You will smile at our finding amusement in tricks so 
old. Spend a winter, or, bettor still, two, in Peking, 
and you will laugh at anything — and the more heartily 
if it is an old friend. 

Out of doors there were oci.-^Iuiuii skating i>artios 
before the dust had spoilt the new ice. Herington, 
Lawson, and Piandolph, skated down the canal to 
T'ungchow one day — a feat worthy, tbey said, of record. 
They provisioned themselves against accidents rith a 
bottle of brandy. But Kandolph and Herington com- 
plained when they came back that it was not much good 
to them. For Lawson fell into a hole soon after they 
•started, and wdien they got him out they gave liim the 
brandy to imbibe medicinally. Then he said that he 
must skate fast to restore his circulation, and he went 
ahead at a pace quite bc3'ond them. When the}' caught 
him up at last, he was sitting on the bank shying at the 
empty brandy- bottle with .chunks of ice. And Randolph 
says he wanted to know if there was not any more 
byandy. 

A football match on the An -ting plain, north of 
the city, was talked about, but nothing came of it. 
A ball and goal-posts could be had or extemporised : 
the difficulty was to find the players. Someone 
suggested Coolies v. Mafoos, but somehow this did 
not seem likely to give us all the exercise we wanted. 
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and the scheme fell through. Inside the Legation 
there was, besides the bowling-alley, the fives court, 
and this was used off and on right into the summer. 
Indeed, we have played in it with the thermometer at 
95“" — when it more nearly resembled the hot-air room in 
a Turkish Bath than a place of exercise. 

Balls and concerts wei’e given at some of the Lega- 
tions and at the Inspectorate-General of Customs. 
Dinners everywhere. But the pleasantest of all, per- 
haps, were the carpet dances (with the carpet up) at 
two or three houses. We shared the misfortune of 
most European communities in the East : an undue 
preponderance of the male. Dancing-men were at a 
discount. As a lady once said of a similar struggle at 
home (similar, mntatis mutandis), “ the competition was 
terrible.” Under such unnatural conditions, it was not 
surprising that programmes were usually filled up in 
ink. The modus vpenmdi in tilling the jnogrammen 
appears truly formidable to a fresh and bashful student. 
He is told that he must first call on his lady acquaint- 
ances and use all his powers of persuasion to secure a 
partner for Mrs. X.’s dance that day fortnight. H he is 
fortunate enough to do this, he must then call on Mrs. 
X., and use all his powers of persuasion to get her to 
give a ,, dance that day fortnight. And a certain, uqt 
inconsiderable, amount of diplomacy is sometimes 
required. 

But our hostesses were kind-hearted and yielded to 
what we considered to be the logic of circumstances. 
If there were three times as many dancing men in 
Peking as ladies wishful to dance, the only way to satis- 
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factorily arrange things was to give three times as many 
dances. And so the dances were given. But grew 
fewer each week as winter drew to a close, and the 
opening of the river allowed those whose pleasure or 
duty it was, to go south. 
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V. Spring and Autumn. 

The opening of the river, while it is tlie signal of 
departure for some of us, brings back to Peking the 
residents who may have been wintering at Shanghai, 
and at the same time sends north not a few of those 
who a]*e engaged on the “grand tour’’ of to-day, 
and who have been styled, and in most cases good- 
humouredly aocepled the title of “globe-trotters,” 
The average globe-trotter is a very good fellow to 
meet, with, as is to he expected now that he is 
half-way round the world, plenty of reminiscences; 
who, as a snowball pebbles, has picked up a store of 
topical stories, and so serves the purpose of the pedlar 
at home, in giving one di'strict a neighbourly, interest 
in another. 

If he has a weakness, it is perhaps for bringing out 
on all occasions, possible and impossible, such smatter- 
ing of the language of the place as ho has been able 
to acquire in a week or two. He is ingenuous, and 
admits this pleasantly enough; “We . . . think, the 
opportunity a good one to take soundings in Chinese, so 
ask him in Mandarin speech, with a strong English 
accent, the name of the next village. He tliinks for a 
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great number of seconds with his wrinkled old face, and 
with eyes and mouth staring at us fixedly, and at last, 
with a feeble oscillation of that venerable cranium, 
shouts out, loud enough to be heard a mile off, ‘ Pu- 
toong-wha.’ He did not uuderstand our language, 
though we spoke in his own.” (Fleming, Travels on Ilovse- 
hach in Mandm Tartarii, p, 24). Possibly not, as later 
on we read : “ ‘ Had we any more men, and how many ? 
he finally queried. . , . Now the similarity in • sound 
between the word ijin (sic) man, anti lini (sic) days, per- 
plexed M.” (the Chinese speaker) “who luckily thought 
it was days he meant, and answered, twelve — as this 
was the time wo liad been on the xoad,” ih. p. 445. 
(‘ How many men V ’ would probably be du-ko jcn~ ; 
‘ how many days ? ’ da kicii ' — but this by the way.) 

A lao-Pai is a high Chinese official whose rank cor- 
responds with that of a Consul. And so it ilid sound 
•a little odd when a globe-trotter, who was going into the 
city to buy curios, looked doubtfully at his dollars, and 
observed, “ 1 suppose I had better get them changed 
for tao-t‘ais.” His idea was to lay in a stock of tiao 
notes. , 

But there was one man who hail been resident in 
Peking some months, and had, he told us, the task of 
translating the correspondence between his Legation and 
the Tsung-li Yamcn, who continued to call the ClPien 
Men, the An-ting Men, and the Ha-ta Men, by the 
respective names of the “ China Men,” the “Hunting 
Men,” and the “ Gate Men.” It was only after long 
argument that he could be persuaded that as men meant 
“gate,” it was at least peculiar to style the south-east 
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entrance to the Tartar City, the “ Gate-gate/’ We 
admitted, nay admired, the ingenuity of the “ China 
Men” and the “Iluiitiug Men,” but, on the whole, 
authorities seemed to be in favour of rendering the 
Chinese characters by some such terms as the “ Front 
Gate,” and the “ Gate Peacefully Established,” or, at 
any rate, of reading them as the ClPien, and the An- 
.ting, Men, respectively. 

It is a praiseworthy desire on the part of a visitor to 
wish to take away with him some memento of the 
place at which he has been staying. And so Bertram 
was not surprised when a globe-trotter once expressed 
his regret that he had no time to go to the Great Wall, 
although he had made a sort of half promise to his 
people that he would bring them a brick from it. But 
Bertram was a kind-hearted man, and grieved that his 
visitor’s family should be disappointed, and so rang 
the bell and told the boy to fetch the Sergeant of the 
Escort. The boy said he was busy with the contractor, 
superintending the new buildings in the stable-yard. 
“ Never mind,” said Bertram, ” tell him to come.” 
When the Sergeant appeared, Bertram told him to 
bring one of the bricks from the wall. The Sergeant 
gave a sympathetic smile and left. Then Bertram ex- 
plained “to the globe-trotter that cases like his were not 
uncommon, and in order to meet them they had im- 
ported a cart-load of bricks from the Wall, which the 
Sergeant had under careful keeping. So that globe- 
trotter went away happy. But the Sergeant said he 
had great difficulty in settling whh the contractor about 
the value of those bricks. 
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Perhaps the place which has the greatest attractions 
for an enterprising visitor (because, may be, it is one 
of the most difficult to enter) is the Temple of Hea- 
ven. A paved road runs south from the Ch'ien Men, 
through the middle of the Chinese City, to the Yung- 
ting Men, in the centre of the south wall. On the 
left hand, as you approach the Yung-ting Gate, is a 
broad stretch of open ground, about half a mile long, 
and some 200 yards broad. Beyond this, to the east, 
lies the enclosure of the Temple of Heaven. Gordon 
had arranged with a friend of his, who was spending a 
few weeks in Peking, to try to get into the place, and 
asked me to go with them. We left the Legation a 
little after 5 in the morning, and calling on the way for 
Mr. Rearsby, rode through the Ch‘ien Men into the 
Outer City. When we got to the bare tract in front of 
the Temple, we whipped up our ponies and made for a 
point Gordon told us of in the south-Avest of the enclo- 
sure, where sand and rubbish had accumulated so much, 
that it was possible to ride right over the Avail into the 
park. We did not do this, hoAvever, but dismounting 
quickly, and giving our ponies to Gordon’s mafoo, who 
had accompanied us, were jumping down into the park, 
when we were stopped by some dirty half-naked scoun- 
dsels, who would have us believe that they belonged to 
the small guard -house at the foot of the mound. It is 
not impossible — Chinese guards are ahvays filthy and 
nearly ahvays in rags ; but it is much more probable 
that they were simply local bullies who Avanted a squeeze. 
A week or so before, a globe-trotter who did not know 
wh^at to do with himself, strolled down to this very place* 
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and tried to walk in, when he was stopped, hustled 
about, deprived of his stick and loose cash, and finally 
induced to beat a strategic though somewhat hasty 
retreat. 

Their success on- that occasion had probably made 
the fellows more insolent, for when we, disregarding 
them, entered the park, they followed and began to 
threaten us. Gordon is not the sort of man to stand 
any nonsense of that kind, so caught hold of the fore- 
most by his pig-tail, and tripping him up, held him 
down till he grow calmer. Meanwhile, Mr. liearsby 
had taken another persuasively by the arm and escorted 
him quietly to the gap we had entered by. Then he 
gently but firmly raised him with knee and foot to the 
top of the wall, and came away. 

After this we w^eut on slowly, still accompanied by the 
bolder of the ragamuffins, who w^ould stoop every now 
and then to pick up a stone, tapping their foreheads' 
with their fists, by waiy of challenging us to fight. Or 
they would put themselves in our way, an attention Mr. 
Kearsby regarded as a little too pressing, and removed 
them accordingly — as you may sec a por'ter remove a 
bale of goods labelled “ with care.” Then they con- 
descended to argue the point. One old rascal asked 
Gordol^ “ wdio had given us permission to enter 
Gordon, a little inconscquently, said that we were 
olBScials. “ Pretty officials,” yelled back the man, dis- 
appointed of his expected squeeze, “ I ’ll be bound you 
ap])ointed yourselves.” Ilis other observations, which 
were numerous, hardly bear translation. 

By this time we had evidently got beyond the squeez- 
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in" preserve or beat of those fellows, for, with a few more 
remarks of a personal and uncomplimentary character, 
they turned sadly away. We could now see more of 
the park or outer enclosure. Hero were stretches of 
grass (once used as a cricket ground by the students 
of pme years back), skirted by avenues of trees, and 
beyond them the curved wall of the middle park, topped 
with blue tiles. Walking along under this, w'e passed 
by the West Gate, where the guards standing about 
answered civilly to our “ How do jou do ? ’’ It was no 
use attempting to enter here, all the same, nor did we 
try, but went on till we came to the North Gate, 
which was locked, but without guards, (hose to this 
the tiles have been broken on the top of the wall, and 
the joists that supported them stand out on either side 
like the parallel bars of a gymnasium, but some ten 
feet from the ground. The only attempt at repairing 
the breach was a bundle of brambles thrown carelessly 
on the wall, and kept in their place by an eartheinvare 
ornament that had fallen from the gate. 

Mr. Rearsby was the tirst to mount, and his appear- 
ance on the top was grected^by a shout of surprise from 
inside. While he was haranguing the natives— in 
English — Gordon gave me a log up and I joined him, 
minus my cap and plus a cheekfull of scratches from 
the brambles. Gordon was a little too enthusiastic in 
helping a fellow sometimes. Then began a parley with 
the natives. “It’s very dangerous up there,” — politic 
opening from the enemy. “ Why not open the gate, 
then ? ” — on the assumption that they wanted us to 
come down inside. “ What will you give ? ” But by 
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this time Gordon had swarmed up a tree with an oppor- 
tune bough overhanging the wall. Then we prepared 
to descend, and, after dislodging a tile, found an easy 
drop from one of the rafters. The Chinese were a little 
disappointed, but brightened up after a successful nego- 
tiation for recovering the cap. Then we were politic, 
and, as they showed no intention of leaving us, sug- 
gested that they should go with us, and act as guides. 
They agreed to this, but objected when we lit cigarettes, 
as, they said, tlie grass was dry and might catch fire. 
We distributed a few cigarettes judiciously, and smoked 
on in peace. 

The middle enclosure is planted with trees like the 
outer, and after passing through a small wood we arrived 
at the western gate of the inner court. This is ap- 
proached by a flight of stone steps, and is in the usual 
form of Chinese gateways, a large door in the centre, 
flanked by two smaller ones. On each side of the plat- 
form, in front of the gate, is a deep stone fosse, sur- 
rounding the courtyard. But the platform is about two 
feet wider than the gateway, lea\ing room to approach 
the wall, here only live feet liigh. It was a nasty place 
to get over, nevertheless, for a stumble on the slippery 
tiles would probably mean a broken leg, or worse, at the 
bottom of the fosse. It just suited Gordon, though, 
who insisted on climbing over and letting us in. The 
Chinese were much excited, “ He ’ll fall, and there ’ll 
be trouble. Tell him to stop : they ’ve gone for the 
key.” But Gordon was already over and opening the 
door. The key was inside. 

As we passed through, Gordon announced that we 
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were now on the right side — the inside— of all 
the gates, and that meant success ; for the guards, 
though not eager to let us in, would be only too glad to 
let us out. Inside this courtyard is the mosque-like 
building whose blue tiles and gilt apex are seen shining 
in the sun from a great distance. It is approached by 
flights of marble steps from the four points of the com- 
pass, but is a little disappointing when looked at closely. 
It was locked, but through the latticed panels we saw 
that it contained little besides an incense altar and its 
accompaniments. From the terrace looking south we 
could see the Altar of Heaven and its a})proaches. For 
although, from the fact of its being the most conspicuous 
object in the enclosure, this building is often pointed 
out from outside as the “ Altar of Heaven,” it is in 
reality only the shrine at which the Emperor returns 
thanks for a good harvest. In the building to the 
ndi’th of it are kept the Tablets of the Dynasty. 

Descending the terrace we came to the southern gate 
of the courtyard. It was closed by a heavy wooden bar, 
but the Chinese removed that with a little persuasion, and 
we found ourselves on a long.stonc causeway, with trees 
on each side. At the end of this was another gate, and 
after passing that and a building beyond it, w'o were at 
the .foot of the staircase leading up to the marble tez’- 
races, on the last of which stands the altar. These 
terraces are circular, concentric ; of white marble, whose 
polish time has dimmed ; surrounded by a balustrade. 
The altar is the centre one of five blocks of marble, but 
slightly sculptured, some three feet high, and a foot in 
diameter. Below the terrace, to the south-east, stands 
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the Altar of Burnt-offering, square, covered with green 
tiles, with steps on three sides leading to the top, and 
on the north the month of the oven. The floor inside 
was covered willi pieces of charred hone, one of which I 
took away as a trophy. Bertram, hy-the-bye, says tliat 
he has lots : hut I have an idea that his cook supplies 
him. 

"We left the Court of the Altar hy a small doorway- 
opening into the middle enclosure, having seen every- 
thing we wished to see. JJere we distributed some tiao 
notes and ten-cent pieces to oar “ guides,” tossing the 
silver in<o the air for tlieiu to scramhh' for, and came 
away. Passing hy the .Palace of Abstinence (where the 
Emperor is supposed to prepare himself by fasting for 
offering the yearly sacrifice, and whicli, as it was sur- 
rounded liy a moat, and not easily storniahle, we decided 
contained nothing of interest} we ciuae to the west gate 
of the middle enclosure. All the doors wore fastened, 
even a small wicket we had seen oi>en at a distance. It 
was evident that the guards meant to make something 
out of us here. We took it philosophically at first, ex- 
perience having taught us that there was little fear of 
our not being let out. But wo felt that it was nearly 
l)rea]tfast time, and were not inclined to be late : so, 
seeing a heap of hay, we declared we would set line to 
that if the gate was not o])0]n}d. The owner protested 
so comically against the “impropriety” of doing this 
that we desisted, and began to try to remove the bar. 
Only one Chinaman came to our assistance, and laboured 
with great zeal to stir it in its socket, hut in vain. Pre- 
sently it occurred to Gordon tliat perhaps he was an 
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interested party, or ignorant, anyhow, and so at his sug- 
gestion we hammered, and with complete success, in the 
o])positc direction. That Chinaman was a man of ideas, 
certainly, hut lie lost his cumshaw. 

Wo hud no further difficulty ; the next — the outer — 
gate was open, and was left open. Passing through this 
we signalled the mafoo, who Avas waiting for us by the 
gap ; and when he brought our ponies up we mounted 
and rode home. 

The next day Gordon and Mr. hcarsby escorted some 
ladies into the Lamasery, another of the Peking lions, 
but in the north of the city. The gate-keeper, a burly 
baldpate, swore that lliere was a mandarin visiting the 
place and he could not let them in. When they passed 
by him he shouted to someone to close the inner gate, 
but Gordon, with great promptitude, ran foiward and 
secured the entrance for his party. Within, a service 
w*s going on ; and while they were looking at this, 
Gordon saw baldpate with a whip raised to strike one 
of the ladies. lie ran at him and Hung him doAvn, and 
taught him manners, as William of Wykeham did in his 
day, by a thorough and satisfactory drubbing. After 
Avhich they wont over the Avhole place, where a mandarin 
was not. The priests, who, to do them justice, appeared 
extj;omely vexed at their gate-kec'per’s conduct, slioAved 
them every attention. Baldpate, bv-the-byo, had the 
exceeding coolness to ask for a cumshaw as they left. 

I do not know whether it was this same ruffian rvho 
attacked a foreigner a few years before. It was soon 
after Ur. Best’s arrival in ('hina, and, I believe, before 
he had learnt to sjieak Pekingese. Tie rode over to the 
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Lamasery, and, after seeing everything, mounted and 
was leaving, when the gate-keeper rushed up behind 
and struck him off liis pony with a pole. After that he 
was carried home senseless : but what became of the 
gate-keeper I do not know — as I say, it may have been 
this very man. 

The forcible entry into jilaces to which a most exagge- 
rated idea of sanctity has been attached — by foreigners 
(see Gumpach, BuiUnghnue’s Mission, p. 219, where the 
cricket playing of the students in the grounds of the 
Temple of Heaven some fourteen years ago is com- 
mented on with great acrimony) may strike a Western 
hearer as, to i)ut it mildly, somewdiat im 2 )roj)or. I do 
not mean to accuse myself, and so do not put this forward 
as an excuse, but merely as a statement. To begin with, 
I doubt if any of the lower classes of Chinamen have any 
idea of what wo call loyalty, or have any feeling of 
reverence whatever. Therefore the Chinese guard ■n.t 
an Imperial tomb or place of w'orsJhj> does not, as a 
Moslem would, think it desecrated by the visit of a 
foreigner ; and if he is liable to be punished for admit- 
ting that foreigner, is willing to take the risk on being 
paid proportionately. Every man has his jmee in China 
as surely as in England in Walpole’s days. But what 
is faf more to the point is the fact that at most of these 
places the lowest coolie, the ragged dirty beggar, is 
admitted, while the door is rudely slammed in the face 
of a European. 

Some years ago, when one of our present Consuls 
was a student, the right of way through the Imperial 
City was closed to foreigners. Ellerby pondered over 
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the injustice of this as he saw a crowd of Chinese 
ragamuffins passing through the gate ; so went back 
to his rooms and fetched a copy of the Tzii erh Chi and 
a camp-stool. On presenting himself at the gate, it 
was, as he expected, immediately shut. Thereupon he 
seated himself close to the entrance, and proceeded to 
study intently. Meanwhile a crowd of passe7'igers col- 
lected, anxious to pass. The gate-keeper hesitated 
lojig whether he should open the gate or jiot, but finally 
the impatience of the crowd oucsicle decided him. 
Ellerby entered first, witli his book aud camp-stool, 
beaming on the gate-keeper through his glasses in mild 
approval. 

South of the Chinese City is an immense park known 
as the Nan Hai-tzu, and no admission except on busi- 
ness ” is certainly not the rule — as far as Chinamen are 
concerned. But a foreigner can only get in by strata- 
gem, and it is considered all but impossible to enter 
through the north or maiu entrance. The side gates 
are less carefully guarded, and so Gordon and two other 
students who wished to get into the park were riding 
past the north gate. But ’when they wore only 100 
yards or so off it they noticed that it was still open, aud, 
wheeling round, made a rush for it. Lawson, who is a 
stropg fellow with a cjuick eye, caught one leaf of the 
door as it was being closed and flung it back with one 
hand, while ho sent a gate-keeper spinning with the 
other. He and Gordon got through, but Randolph's 
pony swerved, and before he could recover he found 
himself shut out. There is a Tartar encampment inside 
the park, and the soldiers rode up in pursuit of Lawson 
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and Gordon, but, not being so well mounted, had a long 
chase. When they had seen everything Gordon and 
Lawson allowed themselves to bo overtaken and cere- 
moniously shown out. 

An eclipse of the sun was announced to take place 
one aftemoon, and a memorial from the Imperial Board 
of Astronomers appeared in the Gazette four days before, 
the original of which had been accompanied by a dia- 
gram. And so the Chinese wore all bn the alert. 1 
could not quite make out what my teacher, HsLi, thought 
about it : he understood perfectly the causes of the 
phenomenon, but ho would often drop the proper term 
for an eclipse and talk about the “ dog of the heavens ” 
(t'ien koti) — for the Chinese say, by-the-bye, that it is 
a dog, and not a dragon, that on these occasions devours 
the sun. 

We had read so much about it, tliat we got quite .ex- 
cited as the time approached. Gordon had sot his watch 
by that of the l*rofessor of Astronomy, and as soon as 
the eclipse was due, called out, “ Time’s up,” and pro- 
ceeded to frantically bang* Qur dinner-gong. When ho 
got tired of that he came out to see if it had produced 
any effect ; which it apparently had not. 

When the shadow became plainer I strolled ou^ into 
the street. Near the Mongol Market service was going 
on in a small joss-house, but the people about did not 
seem very much disturbed- — which was disappointing and 
quite contrary to what the illustrated books on China 
had led me to expect. Most of them were going in the 
direction of the Board of Ceremonies, and so I thought 
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I mig!it as well go too. A. side gate stood open, and a 
cake-seller was coming out. I walked in, the gate- 
keeper sajdng nothing. In the first court were more 
cake-sellers, and a lot of carts. The inner court is 
traversed by the usual broad stone causeway, and on 
this, in front of the entrance, is a stone screen. Behind 
and on one side of the screen were grouped men in em- 
broidered rod jackets, very dirty — both jackets and men. 
One of these thumped incessantly at a gong suspended 
from the screen ; the rest had dri.ini:. ir aiiy in case of a 
sudden emergency. In the background was a long low 
pavilion, and on the terrace in front of this stood officials 
of various grades, in full uniform. Between them and 
the screen, and on the causeway, was erected an inwonse 
table, and before this a mat was spread. The pavilion 
fronts duo west, and it was now nearly five o’clock in 
the afternoon : so that all the officials faced the sun. 
^rom time to time one of their number came forward, 
and, taking his place on the mat, solemnly kotowed 
in the direction of the eclipse. An orderly crowd of 
Chinese, chiefly of the lower classes, stood on each side 
of the causeway. 

When I had been there *a short time a small official 
came up to me and politely requested me to withdraw, 

as “ this was not a place for foreigners ” — and on the 

• * 

whole I think he was right. I wondered, though, as I 
came away, if the presence of a foreigner was embar- 
rassing as reminding them of the absurdity of this 
mummei'y, kept up, as I believe, in the face of fuller 
knowledge and common sense, simply to delude the 
people, and to encourage ignorance and superstition. 
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So, in a recent Gazette, a young woman is reported to 
have cut out a portion of her liver to make broth for a 
dying parent, her own wound miraculously healing in- 
stantly, while her mother was at once restored to health. 
And the Emperor sanctions the Viceroy’s request for the 
erection of a tablet to commemorate this. These men, 
members of the Tsung-li Ya-mfin, some of them, can 
hardly believe such things ; yet they can publish a dia- 
gram of an eclipse some days before it occurs, and then, 
with genuflexions and much boating of gongs, try to 
save the sun from the dog that is devouring it. . . . 
But in ail probability the request to withdraw was 
prompted by the practice which I spoke of just now as 
so humiliating to Europeans — the opening of doors to 
the meanest coolie that are ostentatiously shut in the 
face of a foreigner. 

There are several other “ places of interest ” in Peking 
which the visitor is expected to go to. I do not kno\ij 
how it is — perhaps it is an evil habit of procrastination 
I have contracted somewhere, but more probably that 
truest happiness which they say lies in anticipation (tliis 
last, I know, is why my friends' letters are left un- 
answered so long) ; but, for some reason or other, I do 
not appear to have visited so many of these places as I 
clearly ^ought to have done. This is a candid admission, 
and give me credit for it. A less ingenuous man might 
Tiave purchased Kieruff’s Guide to FeUng, and, by 
working in a personal element, have deceived confiding 
friends, and led them to believe that he had been all 
about the city. I do not claim to have done more than 
an average amount of sight-seeing, such as the ordinary 
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resident goes through as a matter of duty. It is^ only 
your visitor that ‘sees everything. 

But, at any rate, I do not think I was as indifferent to 
my surroundings as the studious second-year’s man who 
was asked by a casual visitor the whereabouts 'of the 
Hanlin College. He said ho really did not know : the 
Tzu crli Chi said nothing about it, and he. had not 
time to go into out-of-the-way parts of the city exploring. 
It would not pay : for the examiners -were hardly likely 
to ask such a question as that. But lie did feel a little 
distressed when the visitor called two days afterwards to 
say he had found the Hanlin College all right : it was 
next door to the Students’ Quarters. 

Though, perhaps, scarcely to be reckoned as a Chinese 
institution, yet certainly in every sense a place of in- 
terest in Peking is the Koman Catholic Cathedral in 
tjie Imperial Cit}^, the Pei-t‘ang, or “ Northern Hall.” 
This was rebuilt in 1861 under French auspices, the 
original building having been destroyed after the retire- 
ment of the Jesuits. We attended afternoon service 
there one Easter Sunday.- The nave and aisles were 
full of Chinese, women as well as men, the men w^earing 
their caps, while the heads of the women were un- 
covered. We were accommodated with chairs negir the 
chancel, but the space behind us was crammed with 
natives. Hero the original purpose for which incense 
may have been introduced was, as it seemed to me, ex- 
emplified ; for had it not been for the censers no Euro- 
pean could have remained near that croAvd of malodorous 
Chinamen a minute — and probably the assemblies in 
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the tuples of Ammon struck the cleanly Egyptian priests 
in much the same way. As it was, the Chinese boys were 
troublesome. One little wretch kneeling between two 
prie-dieus kept expectorating steadily and with a certain 
unction and emphasis that attracted remark. Most of 
the natives present were doing the same ; but this was 
in our midst, as it were. And so Bertram, with all the 
solemnity of a verger, tapped him on the cap with a 
stick, while Lawson addressed one man who seemed in 
authority, in Chinese, asking him to cause that boy to 
be removed. The man turned round with a smile, and 
showed a pair of blue eyes ; he was a Belgian priest in 
Chinese dress. But he cheerfully assisted in handing 
the boy out. 

Nearly all the Eoman Catholic priests here adopt the 
native fashion. But it looks a little odd sometimes. I 
remember one man, an Irishman and (as indeed are all 
the Fathers I have met) a very pleasant gentleman, whp 
had only been out a few months, and was obliged to 
supplement six inches of auburn hair by a false queue 
of the only colour procurable, raven black. There was 
no pretence of assimilating ‘them : the true hair stood 
up like a horn, two inches* from the tip of which the 
false tail was suspended. 

Aftqr service one of the Fathers was kind enough to 

« 

take us to his rooms, where he gave us cigars and some 
wine made on the establishment. The conversation 
was begun in English, but presently lapsed into French 
(I sat modestly silent) ; but such was the force of their 
surroundings, or so vivid their recollections of the Tzii- 
erh Chi, that every now and then the speakers would 
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burst out into Chinese (and my interest in the talk 
revived). 'When Ellerby was stationed in the West of 
China, his nearest European neighbour lived on the 
other side of the mountains some ten miles off, a 
French missionary in charge of the converts there. 
But Ellerby thought it right to call on him, and set off 
one day with that intention. Several hours later the 
good Father saw a being bearing down upon him, 
covered with dust and in a nondescript costume, 
brandishing a formidable-looking stick. Ho took it for 
one of the hilhnen, and thought it only prudent to 
retreat. But just as the priest reached the back-door 
the hillman shouted after him, “ Jo .-uis chretien : j’ai 
soif ” — and that touch of nature made everything right 
at once. 

When we had been refreshed we were shown the 
grounds and buildings. They have a very large garden, 
• part of which is planted thickly with trees, part laid out 
as a vegetable garden and orchard. In one of the yards 
was a cage containing some curious birds, Chrysoptera 1 
think they were called, and in the small museum a col- 
lection of the fauna of the province. The library was 
well stocked ; but most of the books were old, though 
very valuable, tomes. There is a printing press at the 
Poi-t‘ang, where the work is done principally, if not 
entirely, by natives. The other buildings comprise the 
8emina.’‘y, and a range of little guest-rooms some fifty 
in number. 

It was, of course, the proper thing to go and see the 
Great Wall. The ( pace Herr Miillendorff) original wall 
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built by Shih Huang-ti in 216 b.o., or thereabouts, is 
some three days’ journey from Peking, the nearest 
approachable point being the Old Northern Pass, or Ku 
pei k‘ou. But a much more modern branch crosses the 
Southern Pass — better known as Nankow — at only a 
day’s journey to the north-west. And, consequently, 
any visitor whose stay in Peking is limited, if he goes 
to the Wall at all, goes to Nankow. Nesbitt, being in 
this predicament, asked me to accompany him. I had 
never been before, and was glad now to go with so plea- 
sant a companion. We arranged to do the regular 
round, through the grounds of Wan shou shan (where 
the Summer Palace once stood) and the village of 
Yang-fang’r, to Nankow ; thence up the pass and back 
through Nankow to Ch‘ang-p‘ing Chou (commonly 
known as ‘^Jumping Joe’), from there to T‘ang shan 
(where the hot springs are), and so back to Peking. 

A Chinese inn is made up of a courtyard with stables, 
on the right and loft (or on one side only, as the case 
may be), the inn-keeper’s rooms and kitchen close to 
the gate, and the guest-chambers at the farther end 
facing the entrance. The principal room almost invari- 
ably consists of three cUcn or divisions (the term is a 
crux to translators), either made apparent by an actual 
partitio] 2 -wall, or to be traced by the beam of the j*oof, 
or to be imagined. In most cases one-third or chien is 
partitioned off, and has a doorway fitted with a door or 
hanging mat : the other two chien form one room. In 
each division there is a h*ang or stove-bed, simply a ■ 
broad ledge of brick covered with matting. This is 
heated by a stove that usually is lit from within, and 
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into which Chinese children occasionally fall. Tumbling 
out of bed is discouraged in North China. Besides the 
stove-bed, there is generally nothing in the room but a 
table, a couple of chairs, and a bench, and, on the 
k‘ang, a tray about two feet square and six or seven 
inches high. 

This being the case, it is as necessary to make as 
many preparations for an overland trip as it was in 
coming up the river. I hired a cart to take my bedding 
and boy, while Nesbitt, who had a mind to be comfort- 
able, hired two, and laid in a stock of wine and provi- 
sions. We took a mafoo with us and a couple of boys. 
The first day we tiffined at Wan shou shan in a small 
summer-house by the side of the reedy lake, quite 
picnic-fashion — that is to say, evci 7 thing was laid out 
on the floor, and wo had to sit cross-legged or kneel to get 
at it. After tiffin we spent rather too much time roaming 
«ibout the ruins. These I will not describe ; for so much 
has been written about the Summer Palace, after the 
War, that my doing so would be foolhardy and super- 
fluous. (A good deal was written on the Summer 
Palace during the W'^ar* by-the-bye, for we found a 
regiment of names scrawled on the walls — with accom- 
panying remarks in nomina shdtorvm.) 

, Long before we reached Yang-fang’r the sun had set. 
And, to add to our troubles, my pony fell lame, and I 
had to lead him. Fortunately we had sent the carts on 
ahead, and so when, tired and hungry, we did reach 
Yang-fang’r, we found dinner ready and our beds made 
• up on the k‘ang. How much those dinners were 
enjoyed 1 (I do not often indulge in a note of exclama- 
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tion, but here a grateful memory seemed to call for it.) 
Perhaps the chops were overdone, or the chicken smoked, 
but we had the old Spartan sauce (and usually Lea and 
Perrin’s to boot), and our boys never forgot the salt, or 
even the bread. Besides, Nesbitt had tins of preserved 
soup and pate de foie gras, and other luxuries which he 
regarded as absolutely indispensable on such a journey. 
Among these, if I remember rightly, were a packet of 
black lead for cleaning stoves and a bottle of furniture 
polish. 

The next morning we rode on to Nankow, slowly, so 
as not to try my pony too much. We reached the little 
town at about nine o’clock, and established ourselves in 
an inn, ivhere ive began to make preparations for going 
up the pass to the Wall. While Ave were bargaining 
for donkeys, a Chinaman came to us and said he Avas a 
guide, and showed us some testimonials gwen him by 
former travellers. One was in French, from a deaf and 
dumb member of the Alpine Club, I tliink. and observed 
that that man had looked after bijii as though he had 
been his father. We explained that avo Avere not deaf 
and dumb, nor orphaned in any Avay, and really could 
dispense Avith his serAuces, whereat he turned sadly away. 
Meanwhile the donkeys had been hired at the exorbitant 
charge lof a dollar a bead. Three City tiao (lO^^d,) 
would have more than mot the case ; but NankoAV is 
over-visited, and prices have gone up in consequence. 
We had our pony saddles transferred to the donkeys, for 
the native pilloAvs Avore not inviting. 

The change of saddles has its advantages, but it 
sometimes proves a little embarrassing. The Bertrams 
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were riding out to the hills one day on donkeys, Ber- 
tram the least bit in front, when the hind-girth of Mrs. 
Bertram’s saddle — which was secured under the donkey’s 
tail — broke, and Mrs. Bertram and the saddle were 
thrown forward on to the donkey’s head. She caught 
hold of Bertram to save herself, but pulled him with 
her to the ground. When they realised the situation 
they were sitting opposite one another on the road, 
while betw'een them stood the donkey gazing earnestly 
at them, the saddle hanging over his face like a coal- 
scuttle bonnet. 

The Nankow donkeys arc not large, and Nesbitt cannot 
weigh less than twelve stone. Still he was a little huffy 
when I told him ho and his donkey looked like an im- 
proper fraction : said ho did not see the point of that joke, 
and believed it was an old one, anyhow. Then we entered 
the pass. This is scarcely better than the bed of a 
ttdountain torrent : for very little has been done to make 
a docent road through it, although the traffic is great. 
We met or passed strings of camels laden for the most 
part with tea for Kalgan and Kiakhta ; drovers with 
their flocks ; litters swuuf^‘ between two mules ; and 
passengers on foot or on horseback. There were officials 
going to, or returning from, their posts beyond the Wall, 
accompanied by their families. The ladies were in 
closed mule litters, so small that you would think it no 
easy matter to get into them ; once in, to change your 
position would be impossible. It is said that the Korean 
litters — sedan-chairs they can hardly be called — are 
smaller still, and that the doubts of the members of the 
late expedition as to the possibility of entering these 
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were only solved by the bearers, who — ceremoniously 
enough — bundled their fares in, neck and crop. 

The bed of the stream that runs down the pass is full 
of great boulders, and in and out of those the path 
winds, no easy going even for the mules who know it 
well, and tiring enough to our unaccustomed feet. The 
hills on each side arc very picturesque : here and there 
a peach-tree in full bloom, higher up a little pine wood, 
and, crowning the summit, an old stone fort. Halfway 
up the pass is a small walled village, its gateways not 
spared by time, though the old portcullis is still there. 
Beyond this the hills begin to close in and the pass is 
narrower and steeper. Just at a bend, where the rocks 
are almost perpendicular, a little temple has been hewn 
out of the stone, and hangs some twenty feet above the 
road. The priests mount to their perch by perilous 
steps chipped out of the face of the hill. And there 
wore little shrines with mild-faced Buddhas, and at one 
point carved on the mountain side high above us, the 

ever-present Fo the Chinese Budh, in strokes 

many feet in length. The ait grew colder and keener, 
and snowdrifts still lingered in clefts and shadowy caves. 
We climbed painfully, tired with our four hours’ journey, 
up a pteeper ascent, and pausing to look up, there, 
against the sky-line, was the Wall. 

I do not think at first that we viewed it in any other 
light than as a place to tiffin at : Nesbitt said he was 
much too hungry for sentiment. And so we mounted 
by stone stairs cut in the thickness of the wall, to one 
of the small square towers that guard it at close 
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intervals along its whole length. The tower was roof- 
less, one-storied, with windows or doorways in the 
I'onr sides. On the floor lay a number of small cannon, 
rusty and useless — as cannon : piled up they served 
well enough for seat and table. Nesbitt’s boy had 
packed our lunch, witli a bottle of claret and sherry and 
two of water. It was far too cold for a long drink, and 
so the remnants of the feast that were given to the 
donkeynien included two full bottles of water and the 
modest remainder of the sherry and claret. As we 
drew near to Nankow, on our way back, I was made 
arbiter of a dispute. Nesbitt’s donkeyman had one of 
the full bottles tasting and smelling ; my man the other. 
The first said it really was very like water, but the 
other declared that as foreigners never drank water it 
must be a foreign spirit of some kind. When they 
learnt that it was water after all, they solemnly turned 
those bottles upside down, disgusted that they had care- 
fully carried such trash all the way from the Wall. 

Tiflin over, avc felt more ecpial to the duty of exploring 
and admiring. Unfortunately the first thing we came 
across was the skeleton 'of some poor wretch that had 
died, or, who knows ? (Nesbitt, at this point, having 
tiffined, became sentimental and imaginative) been mur- 
dered, in this lonely spot. Wo got over thaf, and 
looked about us. We were just above the Gate, through 
which a string of camels was passing, about to descend 
the valley to Oh‘a-t‘ou on the plain at our feet. From 
where we stood the mountains rose one above the other 
till they faded in the distance, and along their sides, 
now dipping down into a ravine, now mounting to the 

12 
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summit of the peaks, ran the Wall. The air was so 
clear that all onr ideas of distance were changed, and 
Nesbitt proposed as an afternoon’s stroll to walk along 
the rampart till we reached a tower he pointed out 
against the sky. The donkeymen said we might get 
there that day week : only as we were not used to that 
sort of work we should probably succumb before we 
were half-way. So Nesbitt reluctantly abandoned the 
idea. But we did climb up to the next tower, and hard 
enough work I found it : for every now and then the 
wall rose so steeply that steps had been built, not com- 
fortabh^, jog-trot steps, but steps two feet or so high. 
A little of this went (in one sense) a long way, and 
I sat down presently and iirmly declined to budge. 
Nesbitt said this was a weak surrendering ; he meant to 
mount higher. Soon, however, he came down and said 
he wondered how those fellows had managed to build 
the thing, and when they had built it to walk along i^: 
he had seen enough, ho thought, and had not we better 
be getting back ? So wo got back. 

The next day wo arranged to go to the Ming Tombs. 
The “ Thirteen Sepulchres,” as they are called, lie at the 
upper end of a long valley that narrows at its mouth, 
through which the road runs southward to Peking. Ap- 
proaching the valley from Ch‘ang-p‘ing Chou, the enti’ance 
is marked by a pUii-lou, or portal, of five arches. The 
road to the Tombs, however, no longer passes under this, 
but winds round it in a deep track worn down by the feet 
and the rains of centuries. Beyond, a triple gateway, 
massive and heavy, without ornament, of any kind, 
plastered rod and topj)cd with yellow tiles. A few yards 
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furtlTer on, the Tablet of the Ming, a huge slab of 
marble borne on the back of a tortoise, in a building 
four-square, with arched gateways on every side. In 
the direction of the diagonals, some forty feet from each 
corner, stands a pillar, with the curious rostrum at its 
apex. Beyond is the celebrated Avenue. Banged on 
each side of the road are stone figures of tigers, horses, 
camels, and elephants, and a nondescript sort of animal 
which may be a leopard or a linn. These are in' pairs, 
standing and kneeling. The elephants and camels are 
perhaps the best executed : the feet of the kneeling 
elephants are turned out in the orthodox way, by-the- 
bye. But a pony, if ho does not (as is his wont) shy 
at the first figures and refuse to pass them, has been 
known to ncigii to the stone horses and of his own 
accord to go up to tliein. It is rather stupid of the 
pony, though, for the figures are after all clumsily 
«arved : the legs are of a uniform thickness of some 
eight inches in diameter. Beyond the animals are 
several statues of kings and sages, all of superhuman 
size. The Avenue is closed by a p‘ai-loa. From tliis 
point the valley descends aaid wddens, till it is closed by 
a vast amphitheatre of hills, at the foot of which are 
seen the Thirteen Tombs. The road through the valley 
ie^now very irregular. In parts it has been conjpletely 
w-ashed away by mountain streams, once crossed by 
bridges whose broken arches still remain ; in parts the 
cart-wheels of the peasants who now cultivate the valley 
have worn through pavement and soil to the depth of 
several feet, leaving slabs of stone on each side to mark 
the old level. 
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Nesbitt and I left Nankow in the morning, and took the 
shortest way through tlie hills, striking the valley between 
the Avenue and the Tombs, by which we lost the full ellect 
of the approach. Wo had for guide a donkoyman. He 
took us to the show-tomb, that of Yung-lo, the third 
Emperor of the Ming, who transferred his capital from 
Nanking to Peking at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century. Each tomb is surrounded by a wall, with the 
Imperial red plaster and yellow tiles, and in the centre 
of this is the usual triple entrance. Our guide hunted 
up a fellow with the key, who let us in by one of the 
side doors. Inside, tlie courts we passed through in 
succession were planted with trees tlnit even in the faint 
breeze kept up a murmur strangely mournful. 02)posite 
the entrance was the Hall of Incense, approached by 
marble steps. Within stood a small shrine, cemtaining 
the tablet of the deceased monarch, and protected by a 
screen of lattice-work, in front of wdilch an incensi 
table was placed. The pillars that support the roof of 
this hall are of immense height, and consist each one 
of the single trunk of a tree, floated down from the 
forests of Ssu-eh‘uan, in all probability. Behind the 
hall is another courtyard closed by a massive square 
tower of stone, in which are staircases leading to the 
top of the wall that surrounds the tumulus, an enor- 
mous artificial mound covered with trees. I think that 
this tomb is the most impressive of all Chinese buildings 
I have seen : for here neglect only seems to add to its 
beauty. 

And yet, perhaps, the Ming tombs are less neglected 
than many other places. For as a matter of policy the 
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present dynasty make some etFort to keep them in 
repair (though it is said that much timber and marble 
was at one time carried away from here to ornament 
tlie palaces at Yiian-ming Yiian). And every year the 
head of the dispossessed family, the Marquis Chu, is 

sent by the G-overnment to worship at his ancestral 

tombs and to report on their condition. I never met 
him, for on the first occasion on which I visited the 
tombs (when I was with IS'csbitt), 1 found he had just 
returned to Peking ; and on the second, he was just 

expected to arrive— and in fact did arrive, and was 

interviewed by a party of Europeans who had started a 
little later than Gordon (who was then with me) and 
myself. 

It was on this latter occasion that one of the disad- 
vantages of a Chinese inn was unpleasantly brought 
home to me. Gordon and I put up for the night at 
‘•Jumping Joe,” and, as the weather was cold, we had 
a pan of charcoal brought into tJie room : for the 
extravagance of a fireplace is undreamt of by the natives 
of North China. We made ourselves comfortable on 
the k‘ang and were soon asleep. In the middle of the 
night I was awakened by a feeling of suffocation, but 
managed to grope my way to the door, and to shout for 
thp boy. Then I felt dizzy and sat down on tha door- 
step. However, the boy brought me some water, and 
I soon was all right again. Gut I declined to have the 
brazier in the room after that. 

I was acting as guide on my second visit, hut some- 
how we went to the wrong tomb. They are so much 
alike that for a long time I could hardly be sure that it 
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was the wrong tomb after all. But G-ordon was so dis- 
appointed with the size of the pillars, after my enthusi- 
astic description of them (and tliey really did seem to me 
to have dwindled considerably), that I was convinced at 
last that we were astray. It seemed that the tomb we 
visited was that of Chia-ching (1521-1566), but as it 
was called the Yung ling (l.nu)=si sepulchre or tumulus), 
I had rashly jumped to the conclusion that it was the 
tomb of Yung-lo, which is 140 years older, and known as 
the Ch‘ang-ling. It was sad : however, Gordon thought 
that if they were so miich alike as all that, it was per- 
haps hardly worth while to go to the other tomb — 
besides, we wanted to return to Poking that day. On 
the way back w’e met Owen in great form, with a mafoo, 
a boy, and two donkeymen. Owen proposed a drink, 
and his boy produced a bottle of whisky, one of water, 
and two tumblers. Fancy the luxury of two tumblers 
in the middle of that lonely valley ! In return we 
warned him to go to the right tomb, at which his boy 
looked really hurt. He said he had taken several 
foreigners there before. He evidently thought that we 
had brought our misfortunes on ourselves by not having 
taken a boy. 

Nesbitt and I, having a donkeyman as guide, had 
been all right. The day after our return to Nankow, 
as rain threatened, we decided to leave T‘ang shan 
alone, and go straight to Peking. We did go to Peking, 
though not exactly straight : for we wasted much time, 
owing to Nesbitt’s fondness for short cuts and my con- 
fused notion of the points of the compass. But we got 
back at last, and in time for dinner. 
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I w^nt to the real old Wall, as we used to consider it, 
at Ku pei K‘ou, at the close of winter. This journey 
takes six days, and winter travelling requires more 
preparation than a trip in spring-time. I bought a 
Mongolian cap, a huge thing, of red flannel, wadded, 
and trimmed with fur, having ear-flaps that could be 
tied under the chin and leave little of the face unco- 
vered. Also a pair of Mongolian socks made of some 
sort of felt. These were to be drawn over the . boot, 
and did, it is true, keep one’s fn-L comfortably warm, 
but the getting them olf at night . . . ! The first 
evening I managed to pull one off after half-an-hour’s 
painful effort, then tried again at the other after dinner 
with no success ; so, thinking things would be easier if 
I could unlace my boot, made a slit down the front to 
get at the lace, but in so doing cut it to pieces. How- 
ever, 1 became used to the socks in time and learnt to 
be patient. In the cold night we thought it ill-advised 
to undress ; on the contrary, we put on more clothes, 
doing as North China does. 

For some time our course lay along the banks of the 
Pei-ho, now frozen fast! In places where fords are 
found in summer were bridges made of turf and the 
stalks of the hao Hang laid on the ice. After leaving 
t^e Pei-ho we encountered a dust-storm, anc^ had a 
miserable morning, leading our ponies across a bare 
sandy plain in the teeth of an icy wind, half blinded 
and choked by the dust. These dust-storms are the 
plague of Peking in the dry season. The dust is so 
fine that it will get inside the glass of a watch ; and in 
the morning after a stormy night, though the windows 
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have been carefully pasted up (as they are in the A^inter 
time), it covers the window-sill. Probably the noisy 
and most objectionable coughing the natives keep up is 
due to the irritation produced on their lungs by this 
dust. If so, it has much to answer for. The end of 
the plain brought us to a small walled town and our 
tiffin. Warm water w'as produced in wooden tubs, and 
we washed our faces — very gingerly, though, for they 
were cut and bleeding from the cllects of that horrible 
dust. 

The rest of the journey was got through in very plea- 
sant Avoather. A few hours brought us to the foot of 
the mountains, which we entered by a narrow ravine. 
On one side was the pathway, only a few feet broad, 
and on the other a stream now frozen, in spite of the 
steep inclination of its bed, and producing a strange 
effect, for at a distance it looked as though it were still 
flowing. The third day we took a short cut, a bridle^ 
path that led over the mountains into a small valley ; 
then past some forts on to Ku pei K‘ou The valley 
was used, we were told, as an exercise-ground for the 
garrison of the forts, I suppose in their old-world 
manoeuvres, though we called it the A I’tillery Ground.” 

The town or fortress of Ku pei K‘ou is nearly in the 
form of an S, the road winding upwards between hills 
topped Avith crumbling fortifications, till after passing 
through the upper toAvn it reaches the gate in the Great 
Wall. Every spur has its rampart, and avo were puzzled 
to knoAV which of these Avas the real Wall, We climbed 
painfully up to one, but, looking towards the north, saw 
another beyond it. This Ave decided to leave till the 
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next ftiorning, and meanwhile adjourned to an inn for 
dinner. After breahfast on the morrow we made our 
way to the Wall through the streets, or rather street 
(for it has but one), of the town. At the gate our 
mafoo was asked for our pass2mrts. These are required 
by all foreigners travelling in China beyond a distance of 
some thirty-five miles from Poking or any of the Treaty 
Ports. Those rt'.sA/, we climbed some little way uj) the 
Wail and made remarks more or less suited to the occa- 
sion. But we took Bertram’s ad . icc, and brought away 
no bricks. 

The country beyond Ku jiei K‘ou is a jiart of tlie 
jirovince of Chih-li, and not, strictly sj^caldng, Mongolia. 
But shooting excursions beyoinl tlie AVall are often 
described as “ trijis in Mongolia.” IMicse usually come 
oir in the autumn. The country is a succession of hills 
and dales, covered in summer with grass and brush- 
^^ood, which is fired towards the end of autumn, and 
the hills left for the most part quite bare. There 
are few trees, though here and there is a belt of 
pine-wood. The ground is covered with snow at 
the beginning of winter,* and a tramp through this 
soaks the thickest boots : then tliey freeze aud have 
to be cut down to the heel before they can be put on 
again. , 

When Randolph and Manners 'were in this country 
they travelled with the usual complement of carts and 
a mafoo. But one afternoon tliey found themselves 
some three miles from their sleeping stage, and the sun 
nearly setting. They told the carters to hurry up, aud 
meanwhile rode on with the mafoo as guide. On the 
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way they came across a head or two hung ovo’l* the 
road, and the mafoo explained that these were the 
remains of some of the numerous robbers that infested 
those parts, gibbeted in lerrorem ; and added tliat it was 
hardly likely the carters would pass the horrid things in 
the twilight. But Randolph and Manners hoped better 
things — for all their food and bedding were on the carts 
— and pushed on. They reached their inn in time, and 
waited with growing impatience, unrewarded, for no 
carts appeared. The inn was as bare as all Chinese 
inns are, and abnormally draughty, and it was freezing 
hard. Finally the landlord borrowed some felt rugs 
and rough sheep-skin coats for them, and with these 
they made shift for bedding. Randolph says a sheep- 
skin coat is not bad if you put your legs through the 
sleeves and curl yourself up in the rest of it. 

They fared indifferently that night on some greasy 
preparation of the landlord’s, so next morning Mannei^ 
announced that he would cook. He got hold of a sort 
of frying-pan, but the only meat he could 'find to 
operate on was part of an awfully sinewy leg of beef. 

Manners declined to use any pig-’s fat to lard his pan, 

# 

and Randolph says the result was not exactly what one 
would call savoury ; in fact, at first he thought Manners 
had hplped him to a little of the charcoal by mistalie. 
However, they made up all short-comings by a good 
appetite and profuse lao jnm/s. These lao pitujs are 
small lumps of dough that are just allowed to rise in 
the pan and are then considered cooked : very indi- 
gestible things, but, Randolph says, in Mongolia, and 
when you take plenty of honey with them, they are 
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almost nice. But apparently you can eat anything (you 
can get) in Mongolia. 

They (as the men before them) put up at a kind of 
farm-house, overrun by huge Mongolian dogs, so savage 
that there was no venturing' outside their door after 
nightfall without an escort. These quarters reached, 
they did not roam about much, for the)’e was plenty of 
sport for the energetic in the neighbourhood. They 
say the average bag for a day in Mongolia is .-thirty 
brach, ten brace being considcrod good at Shanghai. 
But, if this is so, our sportsmen must either have been 
lazy and not gone out many days, or else have lost 
most of their birds on the way back, for when, on two 
or three occasions, we counted over tlie spoils brought 
home, and did a little division sum, tlie result was by 
no means so satisfactory. 

To reach Mongolia Proper the shortest way is, per- 
iMipg, through Naiikow and Kalgaii. Here the ground 
is a vast level, where the grass grows above one’s head. 
A clearing in this is most picturesque, the hut and 
grazing ground shut in by a wall of grass. In autumn 
all this is cut down or fired^, and nothing is to be seen 
but the open plain, unless it is a Mongol encampment 
or a troop of shaggy ponies. The traveller must sleep 
in, a Mongol tent, a circular or hexagonal structure of 
willow-work and felt, with a stove in the centre, above 
which is an opening for the smoke, closed at night. 
Jackson, who spent some little time there, describes 
the Mongols of this district as hospitable and well- 
disposed. Ho. was very much amused when he was 
taken to see a bride who, for the last week, had been 
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dressing for her wedding, though it was not to ' come 
off for ten days or so. From her appearance, he 
thinks tliat all her friends must have been invited to 
make suggestions for her toilet, and if this considers a 
blue petticoat l)ecomiiig, and that a red one, both are 
put on — and remain on. 

The autumn, say September or early October, is the 
best time for travelling in North China. Except that 
then the insect world is particularly active — knowing 
there is little time to be lost, I suppose — and that 
Chinese inns are its favourite haunt. On the wall, 
about a foot and a half above each k'ang, may be 
generally seen a mysterious mottled lino ; it is the 
execution ground of these disturbers of a Chinaman’s 
slumber. 

In autumn, too, and occasionally in spring as well, 
are held the Peking Itace Meetings.' The race-cour^ 
lies in the country a mile or so from ilie western wall 
of the city, and was, I believe, a gift of the Tsung-li 
Yamen. It is under the management of the Peking 
Club, of which, indeed, its finy Orand Stand and the 
little buildings attached to the Skating-rink are the 
only visible sign. This Grrand Stand is built on the 
east side of tlie course, and consequently fronts west 
and the hills some eight or nine miles away. During 
the summer months it is let (or at any rate ofiered) as 
a kind of bungalow. The circular inviting tenders for 
the season states that it “ contains two rooms, 20 ft. 
by 15 ft. and 14 ft. by 15 ft. respectively, a kitch.on, 
and a kitchen-garden.” They have not called it a 
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“tlesirable family residence” or a “detached villa” 
yet ; bnt when the railway runs from Tientsin to the 
Yiilloy of the Hun, and brings its excursionists to the 
Derbyshire of North Chi)ia, such will doubtless be 
the case. However, except that it must be a little hot, 
it might prove a good place to read in ; there would 
not be many distractions. At present tliey have insti- 
tuted a very pleasant arrangement by which tea and 
otlier things may be obtained there bv tisirsty people on 
Hatui’day afternoons. 

Ea co-meetings are necessai’ily very much alike — 
though perha}»s in Deking they are less so tluin else- 
where, as Clordon put it. After ai)pointing a Eacc 
Committee, two Judges, a Starter, and a Clerk of the 
Course, entries are invited for the various races. Here 
is a programme of a recent meeting : — 

IsiKactJ: MAIDEN PliA'UE. V’^aliio ^7"). O/iuinilu. For ponies 
** tliat luive ncv<‘r run Itcforc. Entrance 4 entries. 

Race: YA]\IEN PEJZE. Presented i>y the ^Ministers of tlio 
Tsuno’-li-Yamrn. Tls 7o to tlie //rs/ [xuiy ; Tls ‘25 to 
the arrond ; third pony to save his entrance. Two 
mih'S. For Pekii!g-owned Ponies only. Entrance 
ifrlO. 4 (Hitries. 

3rd Pace : LADIES* PURSE, Presented by the Ladies of Pe- 
king. For Ponies owiu'd and ridtlen liy lYkiug 
Residents only. Weight 12 stone. Once ^round. 
Entrance ,^'5. 3 entries. 

4th Race. MINISTERS’ CUP. Value . 91 00. i Mile. Presented 
by the Eonngn Uepresentativivs at Peking. Second 
Pony to save his Entrance. Entrance 0 entries. 
5ili Race : HAIKUAN CHALLENGE CUP. Value Tls 100 and 
^?50 added from th(j Fund, if won for the first time. 
Presented by Robkrt H/Vut, Es(|uire, and other 
Gentlemen of tlie Imperial Maritime Customs. 4’he 
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Cup to become the property of any Gentleman 
residing at Peking whoso pony, or ponies, win it 
two years consecutively. mile. Entrance ^5. 

8 entries. 

6th Race : HACK STAKES. Value For all Peking-oyvned 
ponies regularly ridden as Hacks and not otherwise 
entered for this meeting. Once round. Entrance 
3 entries. 

7th Race : CHAMPION STxVKES. Value 100. A forced entry 
of ^^10 each for all winners except the Hack Stakes-; 
optional for all other ponies that have run at this 
meeting. One mile. 15 entries. 

This programme settled, the next thing is to have 
the Tiao Lottery. Anyone can take one or more 
tickets — price 2 tiao (say apiece — in a lottery for 

each race. When the numbers are all taken there is 
a solemn drawing in the Reading-room (which, for this 
occasion only, O’Hara says, ought to be called the 
“ Drawing-room ”). Tables are ranged the whole length 
uf the room, and at the end sit three members of the 
Race Committee. Before Rhadamanthus stands the 
Urn — one of the mess soup-tureens. This is filled 
with gun-wads, numbered frpm 1 to 120 or 150, as the 
case may be. Then a pouy and a number are drawn 
and the winner named. This is slow work so far, 
especially for those who do not draw a pony. But after 
this the ponies are put up to auction, and sometimes, 
when a favourite is up, the bidding is most lively. The 
purchaser of a pony pays twice his bid, once to the 
drawer, once into the fund, the prize being the amount 
of tickets taken, plus the sums given for all the ponies 
in each race ; so that where the bidding has been brisk 
it might come to COO or 700 tiao, or between 60 and 
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60 dollars. That over, the next thing is to wait for 
the race-day, which is usually a Saturday. 

The first race is advertised to take place at 1 1 ,* but 
some hours before tliat the road to the course is filled 
witli Chinamen on foot or on doiikoyback, in chairs or 
on ponies. Through fields unenclosed, except by a 
low mud wall — covered, if it bo spring, with violets, 
scentless, it is true, but still violets— past temples and 
grave-yards, the road winds until toini-circle of sand- 
hills is reached. Within their arc is a large pool or 
marsh, where countless frogs are croaking disapproval 
of the meeting, not, indeed, with the energy they 
woirld have displayed at night, but in a drowsy, half- 
hearted manner. The outer rim of the sand-hills 
touches the course, and where their curve ends is built 
the Grand Htand ; so that a capital view of the races 
can be had even by the unprivileged, who will stay 
there all day, a long line of faded blue, watching their 
mandarins arrive, and the foreigners develop a new 
phase of — well, put it mildly and say, eccentricity. 

Lunch is provided in the upper rooms of the Stand, 
and early in the day ‘a Committee-man or two will 
appear, anxiously scrutinising the cook’s arrangoiueuts, 
or looking out for the guests. Some half-dozen of the 
latter are Chinamen, members of the Tsung-li Yainen 
for the most part ; one, tiie Commandant of Peking, 
who sometimes brings his little son. They are pre- 
ceded by a few of their subordinates or satellites, white 
or blue buttons, who while away the time by trying to 
make sense of the Chinese . race-cards, and are puzzled 
that a pony should be described as “green,” biit, 
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being polite, make allowances. Presently tbeir seniors 
arrive and are taken possession of by the Foreign 
Ministers jor their Chinese Secretaries. They profess 
themselves delighted with everything, and hasiard a few 
remarks al)out the racing, truisms for the most part, 
whereof your literary Chinamen lias ahvays an abun- 
dant stock : “ Strong ponies generally run farther and 
faster than weak ones.” “It is not always the horse 
wdio gets away first that wins,” and the like. They 
are plainly affected by the tiffin, and become inquisi- 
tive. The weighing-machine attracts them, and tlicy 
even condescend to he w^eighed — result, in one case, 
216 lbs. 

Two or three races are first run, then everyone settles 
down to tlie real business of the day — the tiffin. For 
Peking race-meetings arc picnics first, and race-meetings 
a very long way after. Tiffin drawing to a close, the 
Doyen proposes the health of the members of the Tsung- 
li Yamcn, who, through hashfulncss apparently, do not 
reply, though most of the cosmopolitan assembly have 
a smattering of Chinese. We are a very fair epitome 
of all mankind : one nationality to every two men and 
a half, O’Hara calculates. O’Hara is our prize poly- 
glot ; nothing comes amiss to him, and his only regret is 
that tiie Inspector-General of Customs does not see his 
way clearly enough to appoint a Hottentot to the staff 
of the Peking office, and give O’Hara a chance of 
testing his theory as to the identity of the Hottentot 
dental click and the Chinese fourth tone. 

Herr von Z. was, it is said, an enthusiast in a similar 
line. His Governmeiit sent him out to study Pekingese, 
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and affter twelve months had elapsed his Minister sum- 
moned him and asked what progress he was making. 

“ Excellent,” was the reply, “ I ’ve just completed the 
second volume.” “ Second volume ? Ah! of the Tzu- 
erh Chi, I suppose ? ” The Tza-erh Chi ? What 
Tzu-erh Chi? Oh, Sir Thomas Wade’s Chinese Course] 
No, to tell the truth, I haven’t begun Chinese yet : I 
meant the second volume of my work on Hungarian 
Syntax.” And yet the Minister recommended his 
Grovernment to recall him. 

“ Our own correspondent ” attended the Race-meeting, 
and in his “ Peking Letter ” was quite excited over “ the 
vast numbers of Chinamen j)resent.” There were three 
or four hundred, perhaps ; but the Correspondent could 
hardly have had time to count them before tiffin. In 
this Letter he, for some reason or other, developed an 
unusual morosencss, and declared that “ the proceedings 
Ajere brought to a close by a donkey-race which was a 
miserable failure.” Now that donkey-race the students 
had been at great pains to get up, and it was therefore 
in the nature of things impossible that it could be a 
failure. Nor was it : indeed, from the proper point of 
view, it was a magnificent success. The regulations 
were carefully drawn up : “ the donkeys to be hona fide 
donkeys” (we were not quite sure what that meapt, but 
it 'sounded well), and “ shall be ridden without stirrups 
and on a Chinese pack-saddle ” (the grammar was in- 
volved, but scarcely as hard as the condition) ; lastly, 
“ it is immaterial whether the donkeys carry their riders 
or their riders them.” 

We had some eight or ten entries. My donkey was 

13 
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a little wiry black fellow, and I had hired him on the 
terms that the owner was to have four dollars if he won, 
and nothing if he lost. (Every Chinaman is at heart a 
gambler — in so far as ho can be said to have a heart at 
all.) A table was placed in front of the Grand Stand, 
and in the centre of the course. Itound this we had 
to race, the whole distance being some 300 yards. My 
donkey started olf at a furious pace and led ; then 
stopped suddenly, and, while ho w'as trying to remember 
what it was he had forgotten, I went over his head. I 
attempted to got on again ; but whether he was too 
small, or I too impetuous, I do not know : somehow I 
missed the donkey altogether, and came over on the 
other side, “ as though I wasplaying leap-frog,” Gordon 
said. (Gordon was busy at the time trying to catch his 
beast, which had bolted, and I do not believe he saw 
me.) Meanwhile the leading donkey had turned the 
post, or, more strictly speaking, got round the tabl§, 
and the owner of mine began to think J had fooled long 
enough, and, not being able to control his feelings, ran 
on to the course and tried to drag my beast along. I 
have very confused notions as -to what happened after 
that. I got mixed up, irretrievably as it seemed at the 
time, with the donkeyman and the donkey, but the 
three of us came in at last, beating Gordon by a neqk. 
Bertram, who was judge, said that we were only twenty 
minutes behind the winner, the one man, by-thc-bye, 
who had contrived to keep his seat. And they call that 
a “ miserable failure ! ” 

The students wore, by some unaccountable error in 
judgment, discouraged from taking part in any but 
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scratclf races, except as spectators. We felt hurt, but 
(lid not wish to show it by being conspicuously absent. 
On the contrary, we resolved to be conspicuously present. 
Wo held a mess meeting, and various striking effects 
were suggested. Finally it was resolved that we should 
each hire a csimel, and, having carefully strung the 
camels together with duo regard to seniority (of their 
riders), should defile on to the course preceded by the 
head coolie with the dinner-gong, and supported on 
either side by boys and mafoos on donkeyback with 
trumpets. We were to arrive just as lunch was begin- 
ning, and march solemnly past the Grand Stand. We 
were convinced that the thing would attract remark. I 
forget why the scheme ganged agley, but it did. 

Later on in autumn, when all the crops were in, took 
place paper-chases on ])onyback. As the hares always 
let the lino of country they were going to take be 
known, there was much more steeple -chasing than 
hunting about these runs. Indeed, the usual thing 
was for two or three enthusiastic rival spirits to rush 
away at the start, and,* with supremo disregard 
for the track, go straiglit across country. It tried 
the Master of the Hounds considerably, and the 
ponies’ legs even more. And when tlie whole thing 
was* over (by which time the hares, tired of waiting 
to be caught, had come to look after the hounds), 
there would be animated disputes as to who, allowing 
for the number of ditches leaped and fences cleared, 
had really come in, or come out, first. 

There was a challenge cup labelled “ for the high 

13 • 
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jump,” but I um not aware that anybody ever competed 
for it. Why, I do not know : perhaps its singular ugli- 
ness (it professed to be a Kang-hsi porcelain vase) 
had something to do with it. It seems aimless to 
win a thing when you have to stow it away out of sight 
immediately afterwards, lest its hideousness should 
compel you, however reluctantly, to smash it. Then, 
again, your name and exploit cannot well be engraved 
on a china jar, and that deprives it of half its value 
at once — for what paper-chaser would consent to hide 
his light under a bushel ? 
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VI. At the Hills. 

Looking westward from the race-course you can see at 
some nine miles’ distance a long range of hills. These 
are the Hsi Shan, or Western mountains. At the point 
in these hills where the line of the north wall of the city 
wftuld, if extended, cross the range, a gorge winds 
down to the plain, broadening as it descends. Here 
the sides of the hill have been terraced and planted 
with trees, and on as maijy different levels stand the 
Eight Temples which have ^iven the place its name. 
The hills on each side are bare, except for the scanty 
grass ; and across the great plain Pa ta ch‘u seems a 
darh blot on the side of the mountain, near the bottom 
of which is a streak of white. This is the pagoda of 
Ling-kuang Ssii, the second in order, and perhaps the 
largest in extent, of the Eight Temples. 

Approaching Pa ta ch‘u from the city the first of the 
temples is the one known as Ch‘ang-ngan Ssii, or 
the ** Temple of Perpetual Peace,” as its present lessee 
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translates it. It stands on the plain at the foot* of the 
hills, and is at some little distance from the stone path 
that winds up to the other temples. In front of it is 
the bed of what in the rainy season is a torrent, used, 
in spite of the boulders that fill it, as a road in the dry 
season, nevertheless. Following this road to the right you 
come first to a group of huts, then to the path leading 
to a small plateau wliere some rough stables have been 
built, then to a tea-house lately repaired. Beyond this 
the valley divides : or perhaps it w'ould be more correct 
to say that here two of the ravines that form this valley 
meet. A road running by the side of the northern 
ravine brings you to the temple of Pi mo yen ; another 
leads up to the remaining six temples. These, in order, 
are Ling-kuang Ssii (it is more easily approached by a 
road below the tea-house), San-shan An’r, Ta-pei Ssu, 
Lung-waug T‘ang, Hsiang-chieh Ssu, and Pao chu 
tung. Of these the first three are not far from tfie 
foot of the hill ; from Ta-pei Ssu to Lung-waug T'ang 
is some five or six minutes’ climb ; thence the paved 
path winds among the trees^ and along the edge of the 
ravine for some little distance ’ till Hsiang-chieh Ssii is 
reached. The highest of all is little Pao chu tung, 
perched on a terrace not far from the summit. 

With the one exception of Pi mo yen, all these 
temples were leased or let to Europeans. In our time 
Ta-pei Ssu was known as the “Students’ Temple,” 
San-shan An’r, as the “ American,” and Lung-wang 
T‘aug and Hsiang-chieh Ssu, as the “ Russian ” and the 
“ Secretaries’ ” temples respectively. Ch‘ang-ngan Ssii 
was rented by a medical missionary, Ling-kuang Ssii, on 
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a sh(trt lease, by several missionary families, while Pao 
cliu tang was more or less in the market. The rents in 
these various temples varied very much according to the 
accommodation in them and their height above the plain, 
the lower temples bearing a higher rent. They were 
either leased for a term of years or taken for the season 
from the end of April to the middle of October — the 
greedy priests making no reduction for shortness of 
tenure. For Ta-pei Ssii we gave .';?100, while I. believe 
the rent of Ling-kuang Ssu wa . double that sum. 

The approach to Ta-pei Ssh was very beautiful. The 
paved road ran along the edge of a mountain torrent, 
the bank being l)uilt up for greater security with large 
rough blocks of stone. On the otlier side of the path 
was the rock, and, for the ravine here was very narrow, 
trees met overhead, shading road and stream. The 
main entrance to the temi)le, a llight of stone stairs, has 
been blocked as a punishment to the priests (or the 
deities ?) for permitting a suicide to take place in the 
enclosure. One of the hon:es* had greatly insulted a 
coolie, so the story went, and ho, instead of attacking 
his persecutor, had, with ’the perverseness of your true 
Chinaman, taken veugeane'e on him by committing sui- 
cide. It was difficult for us to sympathise with him, as 
in consequence we had to go some little way round to 
reach the court. Here, as a further punishment to the 
temple, a stone tablet had been set up in record, and one 
of the two poles, that with their acorn-shaped tops of 
yellow porcelain should mark the entrance, had been 

* priest,’ Portuguese 6c? from Japanese ‘a 

pious mail.’ 
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removed. On the right of this court a small gateway 
led to the back of the entrance-hall. Thence a steep 
flight of steps ran up to the second court, in the middle 
of which stood the principal “joss-house.” Side build- 
ings formed the guest-chambers, of which there were 
three, and the rooms for the priests. A side door in the 
guest-chamber to the fight opened on to a small plat- 
form with a drop of ten or twelve feet on the other three 
sides. Upon it stood a round stone table shaded by a 
tree. Here was the summer dining-room of the stu- 
dents, overlooking the plain, the slope leading up to Pi 
mo yen on the left, and on the right, some hundred 
yards below, the terrace of San-shan An'r. 

Twelve or fourteen feet above the second court was a 
third, like it approached by a stone stairway. Here a 
range of joss-houses ended in a fourth guest-chamber, 
somewhat larger than those below, but having, like two 
of them, one-third partitioned off to serve as a bed-room^ 
On the wall was traced a Russian monogram, the strokes 
some eighteen inches in length, with the date 1832. 
What value it had in the eyes of the priests, I do not 
know — perhaps they regarded *it .as a specimen of Wes- 
tern belles lettres, much as *they themselves hang up 
grotesque and, to us, illegible scrolls, and admire them 
as triumphs of penmanship — ^but, anyway, they had 
preserved it religiously, and, in papering the walls, had 
left it uncovered. Ta-pei Ssii must have been a favourite 
resort of the members of the Russian Mission between 
1828 "and 1840, by the way, for scratched on the wall 
outside this room are many traces of their presence ; 
as these — I translate the Russian, or rather our poly- 
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glottfc O’Hara has done it for me, and I have taken it 
on trust — 

1828 Xp. 

1831. Here were Christians. 

Ka\ .iyo) hf- kpKO&lq., 

Dr. Bunge 1831. 

(The accents are Dr. Bunge’s own.) 

Here is Arcadia, but where are the shepherdesses ? 1834 
(in a doggrel couplet). 

In another place some Russian names, and the date 1850. 

If the number and length of the services performed 
there is a proof of devotion, the priests at Ta-pei Ssii 
vere very devout indeed. They began at four in the 
morning and had three or four performances in the 
course of the day. There was one little almmi or novice 
who chanted rather well. He used to come to us for 
fruit and cakes, and visitors usually tipped him — though 
I suppose the old priests took everything. I gave him 
% bright ten-cent piece one day, saying that he was a 
small boy and should have a small coin ; but presently 
up came a fat priest and had the coolness to ask for a 
dollar, on the ground that he was a big man. It does 
not pay to argue with a Chinaman in his own language, 
so I made sundry forcible remarks to him in English 
and went my way^ 

, There is a great deal of human nature in these fellows, 
and perhaps even more in their followers. You will see 
a band of pilgrims kotowing at the various shrines. 
Presently a priest comes round to make the collection, 
and each pilgrim carefully brings out his store of worn- 
out and broken* cash, and the iron cash no tradesman 
could be persuaded to take, and drops a selection into 
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the plate. The priest goes away, and slowly liooks 
through the coins. Then he sadly empties the plate into 
the nearest dust-bin, and reflects on the decay of piety 
in modern China. 

The surroundings of Ta-pei Ssu were worthy of the 
approach to it. On the south side it was overhung by 
rocks, over which a little stream tumbled. Above and 
below were trees, with climbing wild vines. On the 
north side and in front of the temple ran the mountain 
torrent that has carved out this valley. At certain 
seasons of the year it was dry or nearly so ; but former 
students had removed the boulders from part of its bed, 
and formed a small basin that made a capital bathing- 
place when the rains had filled it. It does not often 
rain at Peking, but when it docs the windows of heaven 
are opened, or, as the Chinese say, it is as though a 
bucket had been upset. The rain has no time to divide 
itself into drops ; it comes down all at once, and it kcejjp 
on with the same energy for three or four days. After 
one of these storms every road leading to the hills, and 
every channel in the hills, becomes an almost impassable 

torrent. Poor Von Gumpach, then professor at the 

• 

T‘ung-w6n Kuan, was riding out to the hills with one of 
the students — the latter in charge of despatches for the 
Minister. Passing along a hollow they were met by^ a 
sudden rush of water that swept them away, and it was 
with considerable difficulty they got to firm land. Von 
Gumpach lost a box of valuable MSS., while the student 
handed in a mass of pulp to the chief that, as he ex- 
plained, had once been despatches. The Professor was 
convinced that the Chinese Government were respon- 
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sibfe for his loss — how he could never clearly make out. 
And he had a suspicion (see the BurUngkame Mission) 
that the foreign Inspectorate of Customs had something 
to do with raising that storm. On another occasion a 
Minister was the victim, and remained four hours on 
a sand-bank dum dejluat umnis. He w’as rescued by a 
search party led by a small villager. They found him 
damp but undaunted, and brought him back in h-iumpli 
and administered whisky-toddy. 

There is a graphic account of what might have been 
a serious accident given in the first part of Margarys 
Joimieg (pp. 6-10) : — 

“ About four miles from this B and G were 

overtaken by the rain, and in less than half an hour 
their ponies were up to their knees in water. They 
were above three hours getting across the last bit of 
their ride, and it was by a miracle they escaped. There 
was not a foot of sound ground the whole way, and they 
had to flounder through mud up to their knees. The 
roads, from their nature, were soon converted ihto rush- 
ing torrents, strong er^pugh to carry away oxen like 
feathers, ... At last thej reached a house, and though 
standing up to their knees in water, the inmates would 
not give them shelter, thinking they were robbers. A 
.half-idiot boy at last came out, and boldly offered to 
take them to a good road and a ford. But at this ford 
the boy and the horses were simply carried away by the 

force of the current. . . . B and G continued 

their way and pulled each other through three streams 
up to their necks in water. When they reached a hut 
below us here, they shouted for help, and were there for 
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nearly an hour, shivering, exhausted and half-fradtic, 

before their cries were heard. G at one tijne threw 

off eveiything, and plunged in to swim across, but was 

pulled back by B in the nick of time. At last we 

came to the rescue. . . . Guided by the shouts, we 
went about 100 yards to what in the morning had been 
a road, but was now a deep rushing mountain torrent, 

and on the opposite side stood B , shouting * Brandy, 

for heaven’s sake, G is fainting ! ’ I flew back, filled 

a flask, and was in the torrent up to my waist before I 

knew its force, but was stopped in time by B , to 

whom I threw the flask. It was almost dark, and for 
some time he could not find it ; but when he got hold 

of it, he rushed with it into a little hut, where G 

was almost, indeed as nearly as possible, done. Mean- 
while we had tom our awning rope down, and I had 
been trying for nearly five minutes to throw it across, 

when S shouted out that the torrent was more, 

jpracticable above, where was, most fortunately, a 

tree, to ^hich our servants tied the rope. S 

dashed nobly in with the other, end, and, after a severe 
struggle, gained the opposite bank. I stood up to 

my waist, holding the rope next to him ; G 

then seized the rope, and he and S plunged in, 

and in e, moment were carried out in a semi-circle,, 

G completely impersed for a few moments. 

While hauling away for very life I felt that one of 
them must go, but they held on nobly, and we pulled 

them in with a shout. S then repeated his feat, 

and we brought B across in the same way, he all 

the while rolling over and over like a log. Both of 
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theta were fearfully exhausted, and G we put to 

bed . . 

The temples suffered a great deal from these storms. 

“ The Bertrams were staying one year at Ling-kuang Ssu, 
when it began to rain. At first they were vexed, for a 
contemplated picnic was spoilt. Then, after a day or two, 
the rain steadily continuing, the cook came in to say that 
provisions were running short, it was impossible to get 
to the villages to buy more ; might he be excused from 
showing up an elaborate bill of fare V In the course of 
that afternoon the roof of the dining-room fell in, and 
they dined in the bed-room. During the night they 
were awakened by the rain that was trickling through a 
small but rapidly-spreading leak overhead, and thought 
it prudent to retreat to an outhouse^ They were dis- 
covered there in the morning : Mrs. Bertram, with 
umbrella and waterproof, balancing herself on some 
bricks, while Bertram propped the roof up with his 
alpenstock. After that they returned to town and dry^ 
rooms and comfort. 

The summer storms ^did good in many ways, how- 
ever. For one thing, they filled the water-courses and 
wells. Before their coming it was difficult, especially 
in the higher temples, to get fresh water ; indeed, this 
was the one drawback to life at the hills. At^Hsiang- 
chieh Ssu, eight dollars a month was charged as 
“ water-money ” by the priest, on the ground that 
all water had to be fetched by coolies from a well half 
a mile off. For this, by-the-bye, the priest paid the 
two wretched coolies two tiao, one-sixth of a dollar, 
apiece per month ; the rest he pocketed. On one 
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occasion the water-money was paid directly to onfe of 
the coolies. The priest declared it had not been paid, 
and demanded it again. He was, of course, refused, 
and told that the money was not his, but the coolie’s. 
Thereupon he tried to get it from the coolie, who, 
seeing himself supported by the foreigners, refused to 
give it up, and was at once sacked by the angry priest. 
At Pao chu tung the charge, if I remember right, was 
six dollars, the priest making, of course, a heavy 
squeeze. 

Ta pei ssii only contained rooms for four men, and 
so, when there were more than four students in Peking, 
they would overflow into the higlier temples, Hsiang- 
chieh Ssii and Pao chu tung. Hsiang-chieh Ssii was 
very large, containing as it did several courts. The 
series on the north side were formed by two rows of 
guest-chambers, with a passage or gateway in the 
middle of each. More strictly speaking, there was a 
room on each side of a passage-way iliat ran through 
the middle of the courts up to a or pavilion at 

the end. Behind the pavilion the rock rose steeply, 
covered with ferns and trees. The courtyard on the 
west was planted witli pear and flg trees, flagged cause- 
ways intersecting it. Here the two guest-rooms faced 
one another, the principal shrine being' at right-angles 
to both, and fronting south. 

The guest-room in a Chinese temple is much the 
same as the principal room in a Chinese inn. It is 
perfectly bare, except for a table and a rough chair or 
two ; it contains one, or perhaps two, k‘angs (stove- 
beds), and is paved with bricks — it is, in fact, as I have 
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said, "very like a respectable scullery at home. Chinese 
architects avoid variety, and all Chinese buildings may 
be reduced to one simple form : an oblong, of which 
three sides are of solid brick, and the fourth for three 
or four feet of brick, for the rest of its height of lattice- 
work and paper, the whole surmounted by a roof, of 
which the ridged tiles imitate a layer of bamboos. 
Divide the interior into three parts, and you liave the 
ideal Chinese house ; all larger houses are liiultiples 
of this unit. It is as well to bear this tripartite division, 
Avhich is often quite impalpable, in mind when engaging, 
or taking a lease of, rooms at a temple. Abbott took, 
as he thought, six “rooms” in tlie ordinary sense. 
When ho came over with his family and any quantity 
of furniture to take possession, he found that a small 
out-house, wliich was to sciwe as kitchen and boys’ 
room, had been reckoned as three “ rooms,” which left 
l^im only one compartment, some fifteen feet by ten, for 
the sleeping and feeding accommodation of all his party. 
The priest stuck to the letter of his bond, and Abbott 

had to submit to be fleeced. 

« 

Everything that could make such rooms comfortable 
had to be brought from towm — mattress and bedding, 
mosquito curtains, chairs, tea-tables, desks, often rugs 
and carpets. In fiict, it was a removal into unfuiyiished 
lodgings. Knives and forks, crockery and glass, had to 
come, too, with cook-boy and mafoo. I do not know 
that it was much cooler at the hills than in town ; 
indeed, it was probably hotter. But then the air was 
clear of dust, you were quite away from the noise and 
bustle, and evil smells of the streets, and there were 
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plenty of walks to be taken on the hill-si^ by exercise 
seekers. Mosquitoes and “sai|d-flies” (a wretched 
little gnat, almost invisible) were harder "to keep out, 
but most of us rigged up in our rooms a large tent of 
mosquito-netting and sat under it with the teacher. 

For the teachers had to accompany us. Sometimes 
they — perhaps not unnaturally — objected to leave the 
seductions of town to live, as it were, in the desert. If 
all of us went out there was no help for it : the teachers 
had to go with us, or leave. But if two or three re- 
mained in town, there was intriguing and excusing 
enough, till all was settled by making the teachers 
draw lots. Sung, however, came out with me quite 
readily. He brought very little with him : a mat for 
his bed and a mosquito-net with an elaborate door in 
it, a basket filled with some edible bulbs, a tea-pot, 
and two or three of the handleless Chinese cups. By 
way of ornament he had a pair of scrolls. 

These scrolls form no inconsiderable part of the 
furniture of a Chinese parlour. Usually, indeed, the 
room contains little else, except, perhaps, a few 
cushionless chairs, a table, and an inverted flower-pot 
or two. It was a common thing for our teachers to 
write a pair of scrolls (a tul-tzd) for us, with some 
moral sentiment taken from their books, each word in 
the first clause carefully balanced in the second. Her- 
ington , thought most of these exceedingly feeble. They 
were wanting in originality, and not at all applicable to 
Stndent Interpreters. So with great pains and much 
consulting of dictionaries he elaborated one that seemed 
to meet the requirements of the case. He had it written 
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l&t aaffi<^at for my modeat needs : 
ptotre too initicb for my impudent oroditors'. 


you have to be careful about the seutl- 
j?0uf scrolls. People who know alkabopt it 
eojlif ‘iitt and &sk you, innocently enough, to explain, and 
are j|i|neee$sarily gleeful when they have entrapped you 
iUiO' Spiue damaging admission. In the South it is 
diffei^t^ Sterling had a tui-tza painted on each i^de 
of his fire-place, which was the admiration of his 
friends. When he was asked what it meant, he Used 
to observe, in an ofif-hand sort of way, “ That ? I,t*s 
a moral saying of Confucius’.” And they were satis- 
fied. But one day Dr. Ernst called and found three 
or fouyr meU there waiting for Sterling. They drew his 
attention to the inscriptioif, and rksked him to translate 
One of them added that it was taken from the worlm 
of Oohfucius. Dr. Ernst peered at the tui-tza through 
1^1 Sjpectades, then at his interrogator, apd , edld 
SOleipnJy : “ Dat iss not so. Dis say, 

* Coals iss soven tollar von ion ; 
lharcoals iss nine cash von catty.’ ” 


l^t^Mpnds af'f* 2 iot nearly so enthusiastic about 

I took Pao chu tung for th4^ 
f^dd, quite a tiny temple, and tho| 
tesrfac^, one some fometeehi 
be^ formed in a mnaa 
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preached by a broad levej pathiiiray on tlie, Md® o? the 
hill, pirotected by a low stone wall, and enteed through 
a p‘ai-lou of three arches. The temple consists of tht'ee 
httle courts. The first, the principal court, containing 
the shrine, on the side nearest tlie hill i’/h guest-ropm, 
opposite the entrance ; and, overlooking the precipitous 
descent into the valley, a t'ing’r or pavilion. A door 
on the south leads into a smaller courtyard containing 
another guest-chamber ; beyond this is a second door 
opening on to the hill-side. On the right-hand, as you 
enter the tcm])le, a small gateway leads to the back of 
the shrine and to a flight of rough stone steps. Behind 
the shrine is the little cave that gives its name — Pao 
chu tung, the Cave of Precious Pearls — to the temple. 
The entrance is low and narrow, and the cave itsOlf not 
much to see. The roof is formed by a mass of con- 
glomerate (“pudding-stone ’’ with white pebbles, which, 
I suppose, are the “‘pearls”), and the cave contains 
a table or wooden platform, with a cross-legged Buddha 
on it. Under the table was a pair of enormous shoes. 
The ‘flight of steps led up to the second platform,' much 
narrower than the other. Hero again was a shrine in 
the centre of a building, tiro two ends of which fornjed 
small guest-charnhers. 

O’Hara and I tossed up lor choice of moins, 
taking the ones in the lower court, and I those in/the 
upper;" We allotted the guest-chamber ppposile; 
entrance to Sung, who was delighted, and' .tbouj^i,^^^ 
were improving in Chinese li (the rules of, pirbp4<s|y| 
giving up the principal room to our teacher* ‘ ,|p' 

, 'hli^kened jby smoke, and so frowsy, thitt;we ^fll|;||b^ 
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live i»it;*but it realised Sung’s id^s of comfort. He 
Tised occasionally to invite a town friend to come out for 
a day or two, and they would shut themselves up inside 
and jabber incessantly instead of walking about the hill. 
Sung would, it is true, bring out a few maxims shpwing 
that it wa.^ a good thing to take exercise in the country, 
but he never thought of applung them to himself. A 
Chinaman’s dislike to fresh air i.. truly wonderful. You 
will see the Chinese passengers on one of the coasting 
steamers crowd into the lower t'- -1: hk herrings in a 
barrel, all ports and scut lies shut close. Presently, if 
one of them has to come on deck, he wall appear with 
mouth and nostials can tally toAered up in his long 
sleeve, lest he should breathe the pure air and find it 
disagree with him. 

I had two rooms up-stjirs, cai h about twelve feet by 
ten, and separated fiom one anotlier by a small joss- 
house. One of these we rcsmtcd for casual guests, 
making a small bed on the k‘aug, and rigging up the 
inevitable mosquito-curtam. 1 had ■very little more 
*rarniture in my room : a lablc, a coujile of benches, two 
trunks, and a hathing-tnh, made up most of it. There 
was no fastening to the door, but 1 was never robbed — 
never. I was gqjng to say, c\en disturbed at night ; but 
I had forgotten. One eA'oning, about 8 or 9 o’clock, 
we were startled l>y what soomed like the screams of 
some creature in mortal agony. Wo extemporised 
torches aud wont out to look, but found nothing. I 
inquired of the old priest what it Avas ; he said a kind 
of fox, but Sung and the boys Avoro disposed to believe 
that it was an evil spirit. Sung, indeed, told me .to 

14 
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keep a bright look-but till 1 2 o’clock ; after that it 
would be all right. 

At Ta-pei Ssil they had a ghost — a veritable ghost, 
they used to assure us. In fact, they Avere rather proud 
of it — rand I suppose the possession of a ghost does add 
a certain amount of respectability to a place, even in 
China. It used to walk at midnight (that of course) 
along the upper terrace. It was not visible, or, at any 
rate, it was never seen, but you could hear it pass with 
a slow halting step, that made you think it foolishness 
to get out of your comfortable bed to indulge a morbid 
curiosity. And yet you had an uneasy feeling that the 
door was not locked after all. 

I Avas sitting in my rooin one morning, when I hoard 
something fall A\dth a flop on to the paA'omcnt outside. 
I seized a stick and ran out in time to kill the snake 
before he got aAA^ay. We were not so much troubled by 
snakes, though, as they Avere at Hsiang-chich Ssii. It 
was there that Hortmi, just as he was getting into bed, 
paused and looked about for a thick stick and his 
revolver ; for, curled up comfortably between his 
blankets, aa'us a snake some six feet long. And Dr. 
Bernard Avas arranging Ids botanical specimens one 
day at a table near the AvindoAv, Avlien one of the 
reptiles dropped doAvn on to the book in ifront of him. 
Dr. Bernard Avas equal to the occasion, and had him 
bottled and preserved in spirits, and, I am told, properly 
classified and labelled, before lie had time to realise the 
situation. 

The rats, too, would seriously annoy us at times. 
They used to steeple-chase inside the walls and along 
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the rafters, and keep it np all night. They really 
seemed incapable of self-control. It did not disturb us 
much, for we slept soundly at the hills : but what vexed 
us was that, when they had made themselves hungry 
by their violent exercise, they used to sit down and 
make a good square meal out of the paper on the 
ceiling. Some years ago a student thought something 
must be done to restrain the unpleasantly high spirits 
of his rats. So he purchased four ends and trained 
them. They used to spend the day roosting symmetri- 
cally on the posts of his bed, or in a row on his towel- 
rack ; in the night they went on the war-path, until the 
rats, disgusted at such conduct, decamped. 

In the summer, when we were all out at the hills, 
three or four separate messes wmuld be formed, all 
under the direction of the head cook, who issued the 
rations to his subordinates. We had to be content 
v^th plainer fare than in town ; fish, for instance, was 
hard to got, for it had to be fetched from the city. 
But we got plenty of fruit : apricots, peaches, grapes. 
There was a vineyard among the hills a mile or two 
away, where, at a chai-ge of S tiao (say lid.) a head, 
the greedy could feast all day on the long white gi'apes 
or round purple ones ; or, if they preferred it, derange 
their digestions with unlimited poaches — apricots were 
despised. 

One such peach-garden I remember well. Paley and 
Lawson were the fortunate discoverers, and took toll of 
its contents, the . proprietor gazing open-mouthed the 
while. Then Paley felt in his pockets, and found only 
his cook’s last bread-bill — unreceipted, but stamped 
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With various^ chops.” This 'he s<iUB^iy.:h^(fed to 
-the rustic, who, through want of ^ucat^^hof. ^XO^-S of 
faith, took it for a tiao note of large amohh|>'^^iaft inihis 
gratitude insisted on kotowing. When th0y^^(^ihh'Wg®i^ 
a week later, the rustic confided to them his ^doubts of 
the credit of the bank which had issued that hote ; said 
he had taken it round to seven or eight village ; to get 
it changed, but the shopkeepers had declined to cash 
it. Bread-bills do not pass current everywhere about 
Peking. '■ ; 

It was here that Lawson and liandolph used to come 
when they were busy over the “ Forty Exercises ” in 
their Chinese Course, and inform the bewildered rustic, 
that “stones are of different sizes,” and that “there 


are mountains full two hundred li high.” - At Jieast, 
that was the idea Randolph had in his mind, and he 
said he did not see why the rustic should regard^ it' as 
at all funny. It distressed him so much that one day, 
to soothe him, Paley said he would examine into the 
matter. Then he found that Randolph, instea,d.of 
saying erh pat It (“two huiidred li”), had been: .tclliD^ 
the rustic that there were mountains whose heigh^i.'®?^S. 
erh pat It (“two white pears”). And the bdbdlic. 
mind had failed to grasp the profoutid „depth fof^^he 
remark. ^ »!.' . 

O’Hara’s boy and mine and our coolie slept iW 'the 
‘ pf^cipal joss-house, and made thomselyes.csp^djti)^^^^ 
.enough on either side of the Buddha 
' aliti. Thdy were not much impressed, it 
;<by; t|ii se^ctity of the place. In fact, 

to^wash up the. things on the alta^ ’^^'h 
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dis}^c|Q,fiija;jtp Jity head and arms of the image. 

The. pid p^fst, made no objection ; it did not interfere 
with jhi^’ ib^|ort“or his duties; for he lodged in the 
gatP'hoti^^ and he only performed one service a day, at 
sunset, consisted in bdhging a bell three times,' 
not very loudly, and in setting up and lighting three 
incense-sticks in front of the Buddha. 

At Pao chu tung we dined in the t'ing’r. This was 
a si^l pavilion with the usual tent-like roof supported 
on eight pillars plastered, anu painted red. The floor 
was paved, and a low wall ran along the edge of the 
platform, here some fifteen feet above the slope of the 
hill, and served at the same time as a seat. At that 
height,' nine hundred feet or so above the plain, the 
view was magnificent. To the right a spur of the hilla 
ran down to the Hun river, six or seven miles off. 
Below was the valley, covered with trees, through which 
peeped the roofs of the lower temples. On the left more 
hills stretching to Yii-chMian Shan and the grounds of 
. the Summer Palace, Eiglit in front of us lay the 
Great Plain, losing itsejf in the sky. We could trace 
thejWalls of Peking, apd count every gate, and see the 
, .yellow roofs of the palace buildings flashing in the sun. 
On a clear day the pagoda of T‘ungchow, twenty-five 
, jniies aWa^^'ijould be made out. And the Plain was 
n^yer .the, same, changing as it did with every cloui': 

light green in spring, then through ^ 
.;yeIloy/ tp hr o\m again as autumn came and passed:- , 
think, it ,lodk^ loveliest at nigh t,> when, ^^rpat 
nipoA was over and touched the lakh at, % 

. rive'r of the Hun with silTpr^ ^ 
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All "was so still that we could even hear the soured of 
the gun fired by tlie peasants keeping watch over their 
crops, as a warning to pilferers, or the faint barking of 
some village dog. 

But it was no joke, the climb up the hill to see our 
view, and especially after a long ride out from town. 
We seldom went down to the plain, and our ponies 
grew fat and lazy. I remember one evening, when 
O’Hara and I went to dine at Ch‘ang-ngan Ssfi, the 
farthest temple of all from oiu's ; for, as I said, it stood 
at the foot of the hill, at some distance from the rest. 
We did not leave till after 11, by wliich time the moon 
was rising. But all the valley was in deep shadow, 
and we knew the mountain path by which we had to 
climb would he darker still, so took a lantern. Half- 
way up, in the gloomiest place of all, the lantern 
flickered and w'ent out, and we had to grope our way 
under the trees until we passed llsiang-chieh Ssil. Here 
the hill-side is more open, and as the moon rose higher 
we had plenty of ligiit. Indeed, by the time we reached 
Pao chu tung the moonbeams had had their effect on 
O’Hara’s brain, for, on my expression of thankfulness at 
having got back at last, he said he was prepared to do 
it all over again. In fact, ho would bet me a dollar he 
would go back to Chhmg-ngan Ssu, hit the door with 
his stick, and return. 1 saw’ him off (I thought it better 
to humour him) and went to bed. I believe he got back 
some time in the early morning. But on the next 
occasion of our calling at Ch‘ang-ngan Ssii they had a 
thrilling story to tell us. A few hours after we left 
them that night, the gate-keeper came running into the 
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courtyard in a great state of alarm. He had been roused 
by a violent knocking at the gate, and on peeping 
through had seen a great devil -with long horns and a 
face like yellow paper. Before he could say “ Ai yah,” it 
turned and fled toAvards tlie mountain. Of course, they 
said, it was a thief, and it was a lucky thing for him that 
they had not seen him, as revolvers were kept handy in 
that temple. O’Hara was not as keen on miduiglit 
expeditions after tliat ; he said it Avas bad enough to be 
told that you looked lilte a yel’ fiend, but to 
be threatened with revolvers Avas too trying. Still, he 
was so confident of his })OAA'ers of endurance that Ave got 
up a match for him with Herington : a race down hill 
and back, go as yon please. \Vc were to be at the top 
with long drinks for the survivor, should there be one. 
Both seemed ready enough ; but somehoAV or other they 
kept postpouing it till the smmnej-Avas over and Ave back 
in town, disappointed and disgusted. 

We were fortunate in having a moonlight night when 
coming back from Ch‘ang-ugaJi Ssii (except in so far as 
O’Hara’s head was atfectojil by it) ; for a fcAv years before 
two men had left that .temple after dinner, in the dark, 
but with plenty of spirits for the journey, and contrived 
to get half-way u]) the hill. Then one of them somchoAV 
s§it down, and thoughtlessly rolled over into the pulley. 
The other reflected that he ought to recov'er the body, 
if only for the satisfaction of its relatives ; so he began 
the descent, but presently felt sleepy, and considered 
that, as the night was cold, it Avould keep till the 
morning, made himself comfortable, and woke at day- 
break. Opposite him sat the body, yawning and rubbing 
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-^weU'j he hatl not an easy seat Hff had 

brought, np between a tree and a bodl^iif jf th,gnght 

that now he was there he might as well stay there. At 
least this, or something like it, was the acoonnt they 
gave to those who considered their conduct in 'spending 
the night in that gulley eccentric and quaint. i ^ 

The days passed quietly enough at Pao *chu tung. 
We seemed above the world, shut out from/itj as we 
often were, by mist and cloud. Then it was pleasant 
to be independent, to rise wlien wo wished, and to dine 
when wo pleased, and as casually as we pleased. We 
seldom went down the hill, but took our walks along 
the top. Here, I was assured, grew plenty of miishrooms, 
but as from early childhood I never could distinguish a 
puff-ball or poisonous fungus from the edible toad stool,- . 
I preferred to let the cook procure them I Besides, 
O’Hara objected to my supplying the larder, observing 
that if the cook were to poison him he could cut the . 
cook's wages, but if I did be could not well do anything 
else but haunt me ; and he tb, ought that that was hot a 
gentlemanly thing for a ghost to, do. / 

Half a mile or so to the north-east of the temple the 
hills, met in a watershed, known to us tUs The' (jip. 
This w^s the head of another valley at the'baqlt, of ,o,nb 
. hiy, a lovely valley that stretched away ^ 

Hun river, and was shut off from the plain by tjbe jmbj^r ‘ 
;tara;spur I spoke of just now. On the 

rose Mount Balluzec. For -iil 
ji^ilient mountains about here, .^that 
-J|p|ienibered' Chinese names, have 
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the (^rl^i^4ki:bg“ residents, or such of them as were 
therjjf#tQ climfe Thus the hill that overhangs 

Ch'anigThgan Ssu is called Mount Bruce, and the moun- 
tain across the river, dim in the distance, behind which 
the shn sets, is known as Mount Conolly. We of a 
later geheration were sometimes apt to confuse an un- 
familiar name, and Mount Ballauec i^as “ Mount 
. Balzac ” to us for many months. 

I wieh I could paint this valley for you as I Saw it in 
early summer or in autumn. 2 i. stone path ran down it, 
and lost itself among the villages that were dotted.about, 
half hidden among the apricot trees. And there were 
wildering littHe glens that led up inio the hills, full **bf 
white and scarlet lilies and yellow flowers of every 
shape. Under the foot of Mount Balluzec was the 
channel of a mountain stream. Here, w'hen the rains 
came, were deep cool rocky pools, where it was pleasant 
* to lie after a long stroll, and listen to the plash of water 
among the stones. I used to think that valley the most 
home-like of all Peking scenes. Tliere was little to 
' remind me of China, nothing except a dagoba in the 
distance, or the twisted roof of some tiny temple peep- 
ing through the trees. And the sunshine lingered there 
long after it had left our eastward slope, and shone on 
,th^ little fields so painfully and carefully terraced, and 
on upland pastures where the cattle were already 
' jbeiag ^gathered for their homeward journey. I Iqv^ jiO 
till the last ray had faded "Irom .tl^e 
' ^^e gone. ■ ; • ,, 

Biif •there is o^e thing wanting in the Peking sU|amer I 

to sing there, or, if they 
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be heard. Every tree is full of the wretched cicada^ wo 
know as “ scissor-grinders,” and the miserable “woe- 
wees.” “ Miserable,” by-the-bye, is rather a good 
epithet here ; for the creature’s note is a sort of pro- 
longed wail. The scissor-grindcrs keep up their noise 
incessantly, and it is possible to get used, or, at any 
rate, resigned to it, but the wee-wees rile you at unex- 
pected times. First one insect starts and wees for a 
minute ; then another gels excited (I suppose the first is 
a challenge), and tries to out-wee him. After five 
minutes of this they pause to take breath, and things 
are comparatively quiet. Then on the tree behind you 
begins the ominous wee-wee-wee, eo, ee ! and you madly 
fling the next thing to hand in that direction, and 
retire. 

But though the birds do not sing, they, or some of 
them at least, contrive to make a noise. There are a 
great many kites in Peking (feathered kites — there are, 
plenty of paper ones too), and to I'righten these, so they 
say, small light whistles are attached to the pigeons 
there. A flock of tliese is not unmusical, though rather 
bewildering at first : Paley was . some months in the 
north before he could get out of his head that it was 
not the sound of a threshing-machine he heard. 

Wo ipade many excursions among the hills, losing^ 
ourselves sometimes in glens where a little stream 
or low stone wall would bring back memories of home. 
But I often longed for the sight of a hedge -row, with 
its nut-trees and climbing blackberry-bushes, and I re- 
member sitting for half an hour fascinated by an 
engraving (in Harper, 1 think it was) called “ The Edge 
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of Mie Field.” Meanwhile the stone walls in these 
glens were refreshing after the mud dykes of the plain. 
Gordon and I settled that this country should be the 
Derl)yshire of NortJi China, and O’Hara had a scheme 
ready for a railway tliat was to run from Tientsin to 
these hills, and bring invalids to a new Matlock. The 
idea was not altogether original ; for tiie Poking and 
Thingchow missionaries had already decided that here 
would be an excellent place for a sanatorium,’ if only 
difficulties in the way ol‘ purchasing iand could be got 
over. The missionary jiioncer is very us(;ful, and does 
a groat deal of good : he is a Mio roughly trustworthy 
guide to places where one can live comfortably and 
pleasantly. And in the interests of science he will 
consent to live there himself. 

Those unfortunate people whom business obliged to 
spend the summer in town would often ride ont on 
Sunday to sec ns, or wouUl come and stay with us from 
Saturday till Monday. Very little preparation was re- 
quired, beyond rigging up a liammoek or getting ready 
a bod on an nuoceupiod k‘ang. Then we would ride 
over to Wan shou Shan, sending a mafoo on before with 
our tiffin. Just where the stream leaves the lake is the 
Hunchback Bridge, and here tlie water is deep agd clear. 
And on each side muler the bridge is a ledge of stone, 
where wo arc secure from the inquisitive natives, or, at 
any rate, from contact with them. Those all assemble 
on the other side, and watch our proceedings as we 
strip and plunge in. One of them can dive, too, but he 
does not care to do it for mere amusement. Chuck in 
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a casb, or, better still, a five-cent piece, ftnd he will be 
after it, and secure it before it .reachea the bottom. 
When Gordon and I had finished the bottle of sherry 
we brought Vith us, on one occasion when we visited 
the place, we amused ourselves in this way for a, little 
time, then mounted to ride back. I suppose watching 
the rustic dive had excited us, but anyhow we raced 
home between the fields of kao-liang ventre d tene. 
That was when T discovered that my lazy pony could 
go, for he came in first. I had very little to do with it, 
and was as surprised as Gordon. 

Wan shou Shan had other attractions, for there was' 
good snipe shooting among tlie paddy fields in the season. 
Small. Chinese acted as retrievers, and were quite proud 
of a good bag. There was some danger, though, in the 
sport sometimes : as once when Randolph fired at a bird 
flying low, and from among flic rice on which his shot 
was rattling throe heads popped up to see what was the^ 
matter. They belonged to villagers who were thinning 
the crops, and, being al>ovo their knees in mud and 
water, wore quite invisible iroin where Randolph stood. 
On anotlier occasion, Randolph was attacked by a mad- 
man, who laid hold of his gun and tried to wrest it from 
him. It was loaded, and Randolph feared to let go ; so 
held on, and presently got thegnn away, ihe madnlan, 
however, closed wdth him, intending to throw ham into 
the paddy, apparently. Randolph was loath , to hu^ 
him, but, seeing nothing for it, struck out an^ knocked 
, hingi head over heels into the mud. Then it was that 
ttandolph at last satisfied himself on a point abofit wbicH 
h^ had long been anxiopsto obtain trustworthy dviadejci^- 
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—tlw effect bri a Chmaman of a knoek.dj>wn blow be- 
tween the eyes . . . The madman picked himself up, 
composedly, >nd came on again with equal enthusiasm! 
Nor was it till Eandolph had got him do\ra, threatening- 
punishment, tliat the surrounding rustics interfered. So 
far they had looked on cheerfully, in the hope, it would 

seem, of seeing a foreigner mauled by an irresponsible 
lunatic. 

Bertram was persuaded once to aecompanv Horton on 
a three days’ trip to the hills-, shooting trip it was to 
be. Bertram had no gun, but he thouglit it would pro- 
bably be all right. The morning after their arrival they 
set out together “ suipo-huutim;,” ... i the Americans 
have It, in the direction of Wa.n shou Shan Horton 
carried the gun, but, for fear of possible accidents, left 
It for the present unloaded. Bertram had a field-glass 
After some time Bertram caught .sight of a bird“in a 
tree, which Horton, on examining through the field- 
glass, pronounced to lie a snipe. Then they .sat down 
to load the gun, Horton produced out of one pocket 
a piece ol new.spapcr ; uut of another a dozen pellets 
of shot. The newspaper contained powder, or rather 
had contained it— it had nearly all leaked out, some- 
how, and there was only enough for one charge left. 
They, rammed this home, and were preparing tp stalk < 
the snipe, when it occurred to Horton to offer Bertram 
the chmicp of shooting it. Bertram could not think of 
it.; privately, would mucli rather not. Then they tossnd ' 
up, and Bertram manipulated the dollar— Horton Ijad' ' 
to shoot. ,Ho made his approaches, and, "to Bertrai’s " 
joy and aurprise, the gnn went off without 
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one but the bird. They carried that home and showed 
it to Randolph. . . . Bertram says that it was rather 
mean of Randol])h, since ho could not deny that the 
bird had been shot, to declare that it was after all only 
an ordinary, a very ordinary, magpie. 

In the hills behind the Summer Palace is the Imperial 
Hunting Ground, where some years ago a deer was shot, 
greatly to the distress of the Chinese Government and 
Baron von Gumpach. Since then it has not been 
possible to commit a like trespass ; but Ashton, who is 
an able sportsman, noticed tJiat the wall was broken in 
places, and thought it not improbable that the deer 
somctimc'S strayed — so proJuised a neighbouring rustic 
a dollar if be would give him notice. A few days later, 
as Ashton was sitting at breakfast in his temple, the 
rustic rushed in in an excited sort of way, and exclaimed 
that there was a doer outside the wall. Arshton took 
down his rifle aiid followed. Prestiiitly ho saw the deer, 
browsing under a tree, and signed tlie rustic to lie 
close while he carefully stalked it. Just as he was get- 
ting within range he slipped, on a stone. The deer, 
though evidently startled by the, noise, did not move off, 
and Ashton’s susjncions were aroused. On coming 
nearer, he found that the unfortunate beast had been 
carefully tied by the leg to the tree. The rustic was dis- 
gusted when Ashton refused to shoot, explaining that 
he had been at great pains to convey that deer out of 
the park. But there was i-eally no accounting for the 
eccentricities of foreigners. 

There used to be little difficulty in getting into Wan 
shou Shan, but quite lately the gate-keepers and others 
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tlicro have become vicious. Their last victims M'cre 
two men who unfortunately knew no Chinese, and these 
they contrived to sliut up inside the f'vounds somewhere, 
demanding a ransom of ten dollars. Tlie men held out 
for a few hours, then sadly gave way. 

It is not often that the natives give any trouble at 
all, and, wlien they do, it is almost invariably to people 
who do not understand them or tJieir speech. This was 
not the case, liowever, with the sindents ’’ Ijo, some few 
years ago now, went on an expedition to ro-dina Shan 
(the “ Hill of a Iliiiidred Flowers ” ), It so happened 
that it was at the time of a jiilgi image to the temples 
there, and the forciguei’s coiilil only gei a very small 
room to spend tin' night in. Scarcely sufficient though 
it was for their own accommodation, i)resently some 
pilgrims came and insisted on sJiaring it with them. 
They iveia'- naiiii’ally liirned out, and all was quiet that 
liiglit, Tlie lu'xt morning, however, a crowd of natives 
assembled in the yard, and began to throw bricks 
through the window. The students had with them 
two shot-guns and a rei'olvor. These they tired over 
the heads of the rioters’, with no elfect. It would have 
been niadn(3SS to lire into the crowil, for the tirst slu/t 
that told woidd mean their own death. The bricks, 
veeanwhilc, had broken the window into splinteis, and 
were coming in faster, so they determined to make a 
sortie. They managed to get through, and after that 
adjourned to a iieighbouiing wood, and stayed there 
till the people grew calmer. When that happened 
iliey returned, and both sides proceeded to count the 
wounded. One of the foreigners bad been banged on 

15 
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the head with a club, and a small native hit by a %pent 
bullet as he lay on the side of the hill. In the upshot 
a great number of the rioters were arrested and pun- 
ished, while an opportune dollar healed the youngster’s 
bruise. 

Silver in all such cases is an efficient plaster ’ for 
wound and tongue. Ashton once by accident lodged 
some pellets of snipe-shot in the cheek of a Chinaman. 
The man, Avith that readiness for seizing a small 
advantage which is a sixth sense in his countrymen 
(or, rather, which makes up for the non-existent sense 
of smell), at once dropped down dead. Ashton stirred 
him up with the butt-end of his gun, and sent him with 
a chit to the doctor. The doctor extracted the shot 
with a pen-knife, and, as requested in Ashton’s note, 
gave the man a dollar. A week later the rustic came 
round again, the wounds on his face very much inliaraed, 
and asked for additional compensation ; he would taj^e 
three dollars. The doctor thought it strange ; the 
scars were healing when he last saw the man — quite 
beautifully, in fact. But before he reported it as an 
interesting case to the Lancet he made careful examina- 
tion. Then he found that the rustic had been supplied 
by a friend* with some irritating mixture, on condition 
of sharing the proceeds. As the doctor was observed | 
to eject the man with a certain amount of emphasis, j 
the speculation was, there is reason to believe, a losing j 
one. 'i 

The Temples were a convenient starting-point for/ 
many excursions — to Miao-feng Shan, up the valley o/^ 
the Hun to Mount Conolly, to Fang Shan (where the\ 
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great*cave is that runs no one knows how far under- 
ground, for a subterranean river stops the way), or to 
the Nankow Pass. When Trenton was staying with 
me, he and I strolled off one day in the direction of 
Yu-ch'iian Shan, and the encampment of the Peking 
Field Force. When we got somewhere near the place 
we turned into a small tea-house, and found an itine- 
rant story-teller, with his lute, and a circle of admiring 
villagers. He broke off his story when he saw us, and 
though Trenton begged him to go on, it was evident 
that he considered himself cut out by the new attrac- 
tion — two genuine foreigners, ready to drink tea, and 
smoke, and answer questions. The villagers insisted on 
our taking pulls at their hubble-bubbles, brass water- 
pipes, with a bowl the size of a small thimble, and 
filled with a substance in taste and appearance more 
like powdered straw than tobacco. Then they began 
t<j tell us about themselves. This man had been in 
Tientsin, and had gone through the foreign drill ; why, 
see what a lot of English he knows 1 Then the man is 
trotted out, and jerking his arm up and down, says, 
“ Show-ter Aah-mi-sseJ Kwei-k Mdh-tch! Fai ! " 
and looks round well pleased, while a comrade trans- 
lates. They are all Bannermen, they say, and should 
be^ posted in the foreign manoeuvres. They possibly 
are. 

On some of the mountains ling yang, a small species 
of deer, are to be found, on which the natives set great 
store ; for the horns, heart and blood are all used by 
them as medicine, in that curious pharmacopoeia of 
theirs, and it is very difficult, after shooting the beast, 

a 15 * 
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to preserve any memento of him from thievish boyS and 
coolies. Besides the rarer ling yang there are pheasants 
and hares on the hills. Occasionally a wolf is seen. 
Fawcett met one on a retired path, he says, when he 
was going down to Ch‘ang-ngan Ssii one day. After 
staring at one another for a few seconds, they each 
went back the way they had come, Fawcett taking a 
longer road to the temple. When he got there he found 
his wolf quarrelling with another temple-dog over a 
bone, and a small boy flogging them both. It reminded 
him, he said, of a certain consul (magna componere), who 
was walking out one day in the country when he was 
accosted by a ferocious bull. Dignity required, that he 
should take no notice of the bull ; "prudence said, Climb 
the next tree. Prudence prevailed, and the consul 
remained a prisoner till a little girl came out with a 
. piece of string and led that cow home to be milked. 
This is Fawcett’s story. I will not vouch for it ; J[ 
believe he invented it to cover his own retreat. 

There are all sorts of picnicatable places within easy 
distance of the temples, and .the opportunities afforded 
us were not neglected. Wan shou Shan was a common 
meeting-place for people out at the hills and their 
friends in town ; and so Kirkman was invited to join 
the Bertrams at their picnic there. The spirit in Kir^:- 
man was willing, but the flesh — there was the rub. He 
touched sixteen stone tho last time he was weighed, 
and that was two years ago. His boy assured him, 
though, that a Peking mule could stand anything ; so a 
mule was brought. But as soon as Kirkman was in 
the saddle, the mule, as he put it, “ collapsed like an 
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umbfella in a high wind.” A cart Kirkman' refused to 
squeeze into, a waggon he thought undignified. Finally 
someone suggested a camel. Kirkman jumped at the 
suggestion (metaphorically jumped, that is), and mounted 
his camel at the friend’s door, dressed in his summer 
suit of white drill. He had scarcely left his gate when 
he found he had forgotten something, and dismounted. 
His friend greeted him much as the blessed gods did 
Hephmstus when he acted as cup-bearer, and he dis- 
covered, to his dismay and horror, that the camel had 
only too recently been engaged in the coal trade, and — 
but the rest is too awful. 

Pao chu tung Avas, fortunately for us, on the list of 
places visitable, and we had the pleasure of persuading 
some of the dwellers on the plain and their visitors to 
come and see our view. Our small household could not 
provide sufficiently for all the expected guests, and there 
-Ajas a running up and down hill of coolies bearing 
baskets of crockery and cutlery and glass, and a bor- 
rowing of boys and cooks. On one occasion I had the 
honour of entertaining Oh'ung Hou, the late Ambas- 
sador to Russia. He was staying in the neighbourhood, 
at one of the temples, and had come up to Pao chu tung 
to see the place. I did not know who he was, and only 
ngticed a mild-faced old gentleman, who bowed io me 
as I passed, and three or four younger men talking with 
him. “When I came back from my walk, my boy told 
me who it was, and said that the ta jin, on hearing I 
had rented the temple, had wished to apologise for 
intruding on me (some polite phrase, I expect, that the 
boy had expanded a little). I answered that I hoped 
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he would come again when I could receive him* more 
fitly, and I wrote a little note to say so. Presently 
came an answer in the ex-Minister’s handwriting, thank- 
ing me, and promising to come. About a week later 
my boy ran in to say that Ch'ung Hou and some of his 
family had arrived at one of the lower temples, and, as 
it was a fine day, would probably visit Pao chu tung. 
And so he had made his preparations, and laid out a 
table in the t'ing’r, with flowers and fruit, crackers and 
bon-bons, tea, sherry, claret, and cigars and cigarettes. 
In a short time Ch‘ung Hou did arrive, with his sister, 
and two young married ladies, and their attendants. 
He introduced me to his sister, and began to talk very 
pleasantly, about London and America, and the scenery 
here and there, his sister occasionally adding some re- 
mark, until I thought the orthodox quarter of an hour 
exhausted (not being quite sure of the Chinese etiquette, 
I regarded myself as paying a call on them), so maj^e 
my adieus and left them. My boy told me that the 
young ladies took away with them the crackers and 
bon-bons that remained, and asked if there were no 
more ? Ch'ung Hou remonstrated, but the boy said it 
was all right ; he was sure I should be sorry that so few 
had been provided. The boy himself was evidently 
well i^atisfied — I expect his douceur was beyond his 
merits. 

On another occasion the old Duke Liang, from whom 
the British Legation is rented, visited the temple. 
Indeed, Pao chu tung was much affected by Peking 
notables engaged in sight-seeing among the hills. My 
boy grew very particular, and one day, when I asked 
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hira«who it was that had just left tlie temple, said in 
an off-hand sort of way, “ That one ? He ’s only a 
Censor ! ” I like my boy to have an honest pride in 
himself — and his master — but I thought this sort of 
thing required cheeking, and resolved to move back into 
town at an early opportunity. 

Gordon was a most hospitable man, and had a birth- 
day each summer, which he invited us to celebrate at 
Ta-pei Ssu. Then night would bo made vocal, and the 
Russian part-songs at Lung-\vaug iuiug yielded to 
superior energy, and the peaceful slumbers of the 
visitors at San-shan An’r turned into a confused con- 
sciousness of — let us say, seeing that we were the 
authors of it — melody, somewhere about. Thu worst 
of it was that the dogs would regard the proceeding as 
a sort of challenge, and start an opposition that did not 
appeal to the better feelings of our nature. Sometimes 
we made a raid, and a dog would be shot and carefully 
"deposited in a gullcy and covered up with rocks. Then 
followed days of duplicity and pretended sympathy with 
the priests’ loss, that all^went down to the score against 
the next dog. 

After the dogs, the greatest nuisance were the 
beggars. There was one fellow who presented him- 
self at the back gate of Hsiang-chieh Ssu, and began 
to howl, and kept on howling till Randolph, w*ho was 
busy on the Tzii-erh Chi, got up and expostulated. 
Expostulations proving vain, recourse was had to 
unripe apricots. Then, as the howling went on with 
unabated vigour, small rocks came into play. The 
beggar seemed to prefer them to the apricots. At 
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last a gun was taken down and filled with No. 2, end 
a message sent by the boy to say that “ the ta lao yeh 
was grieved, but there really seemed no other way open 
to him. Yet, being humane, he thought that if the 
hua-tzn [beggar] would only turn round while he was 
being fired at, he might take it easier.” The hua-tza 
paused in iiis howling, and, looking up, saw the gun 
pointed at his legs. He reflected a little, then slipped 
nimbly behind a door and was still. 

Randolph was a good man to go to when you wanted 
a charge of shot put through anything. Gordon and 
I were calling on him one day when he said, anent 
Herington’s reading, “ He has been pottering over 
Williams’ Middle Kingdom this last week. He came to 
me yesterday, while I was sitting in a long chair, shoot- 
ing sparrows for supper. ‘ Shooting at,’ you say ? 
Gordon, just hand me a rock, or something, will you ? 
Thanks. Well, when I was shooting sparrows, with a 
saloon-pistol ” — here Randolph fingered his rock, but, 
as no one interrupted, put it do^vn regretfully and went 
on — “ Herington came along, holding up the Middle 
Kingdom by its cover. He said, ‘ For Heaven’s sake, 
Randolph, put a bullet through this awful book ! ’ And 
so we hung it up carefully and had pot-shots at the 
Portrait of Abeel.” Gordon here remarked that he did 
not remember that picture. “ No ? ” said Randolph-; 
“ you can’t have read much, then. Why, it ’s the 
Frontispiece.” “ Oh,” answered Gordon, naively, “ I 
never got beyond the cover.” 

It is a pity to spoil your shooting for want of 
practice — a conclusion Herr Dronsdorf came to when 
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he missed a thief who was breaking out of his temple 
with his watch and one or two other things ; so Herr 
Dronsdorf got the' carpenter to make a rough wooden 
figure, and put it up in a corner of the room. The boy 
thought it was a joss, and got Dronsdorf some incense- 
sticks to burn to it. He was fixing these up the next 
morning, when, to his amazement, Dronsdorf told him 
from the bed to get out of the way, and then emptied 
his revolver into the “joss” — or the wall in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

« 

We used to take our turns, week by week, in going 
into town for office-work ; and, indeed, though life at 
the hills was delightful enough, it was the least bit 
monotonous, if the truth must be told. Some of us 
were so decidedly of this opinion that when they got 
back to town they stayed there. This was not Paley’s 
view’’, however. The first year he was ui) he remained 
at the Hills till well into November, and persuaded 
Fawcett to keep him company. He says it was alto- 
gether delightful, and quite different from the summer- 
time. They used to rjdo out every morning from 10 to 
1, jumping banks and ditches, or chatting with the 
peasants. But the old priest at Ta-pei Ssii, where 
they were staying, was not sympathetic, and was 
anxious, it seemed, to have his temple to himself 
again. He vsrrote to the then President of the Mess a 
long and earnest letter, urging him to use his influence 
with them to advise them to go into town. “ There 
were indigent vagabonds on the hills,” he said, “ who 
would not scruple to enter the temple rooms, and rob, 
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and perhaps wound and ill-treat them.” The President 
made a careful abstract of this letter, and sent it on to 
Paley. Paley was not disposed to take the priest’s hint 
and depart ; but thought perhaps there might be some- 
thing in what he said about the prevalence of robbers. 
Anyway, it was as well to take precautions ; so he sent 
for his boy and began to tell him not to enter the rooms 
at night without calling out, for ho might got shot by 
mistake. Paley says, “I suppose my Chinese wasn’t 
perfect, as he didn’t seem to take it in exactly ; so I 
illustrated it. One door of my room — there are two — 
was shut, and I took my revolver and put a bullet 
through it. From the way in which the boy disappeared 
out of the other door, I ’m afraid he didn’t catch my 
idea, after all. He seems to have thought I meant to 
put the bullet through him.” 

Fawcett was not so enthusiastic about November at 
the Hills. He came away presently, and reported that^ 
Paley was spending all but two hours in the middle of 
the day in bed, under a pile of blankets, sheep-skins, 
Mongolian rugs, and any oddii and ends of clothing 
that he could not find room for qn his person. It was 
the only way to keep warm. For himself, he preferred 
a fire — there were no stoves in the temples — so had left 
him and come back to the comforts of town. 



VII. Summer in Town. 


Summer in Town had not as uiany attractions as winter, 
perhaps, but there was tennis on the Legation lawn, 
and in the play-ground of the Customs’ Students, and 
there were garden-parties at the American Legation, 
and the Inspectorate- General of Customs. It seems to 
be impossible to get good turf in Peking ; what grass 
there is grows in coarse tufts, that no amount of 
mowing or rolling will keep short ; and it wears out 
at once, so that a lawn has to be relaid every year. 
Besides all these disadvantages, our courts in the Lega- 
tion lay east and west, and, as it was too hot to play 
until an hour before sunset, one of the players, having 
the sun in his eyes, ^'as perforce quite in the dark as to 
everything else. It was useful in handicapping, though. 

The Customs’ Students, accepting the fact thfit grass 
would not grow, went in for an unpretending mud court. 
For this the clay of which the Chinese make their 
threshing-floors serves admirably. The “ play-ground ” 
where this tennis-court was laid down was in the Kou- 
lan Hu-t‘ung, a little below the Customs’ Quarters, and 
on the other side of the lane. It was fairly large, and 
perfectly bare, except for one tree and four stone seats. 
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A set of quoits and a stone ball for putting the weight 
were the other attractions of the place. Play went on 
every evening, and by way of refreshment boys would 
appear bearing trays loaded with bottled beer, long 
drinks, tea, and a huge pile of buttered toast. 

The western windows of the Library above our own 
mess-room looked out into the “ Carriage Park.” The 
wall surrounding this is, as I have said, some thirteen 
feet high, with a covering of slippery yellow tiles, six 
or seven feet broad. Formerly a small balcony was 
stretched along the space between this wall and the 
Library ; but it fell in one day, and has never been 
restored. However, it was easy enough to get from 
one of the windows to the top of the wall, and then, by 
lowering a ladder, descend into the park. It was a most 
disreputable ladder; there were only three rungs re- 
maining — the rest were supplied by pieces of clothes- 
line, or left to be imagined. When Paley stayed in 
town one summer, he used to take Gyp for a run in the 
Park every afternoon. Then the gardener hung on to 
the top of the ladder to keep it steady, while Paley slowly 
descended, the unhappy pup slung like a coal-sack from 
his shoulders. 

Some years ago the students adopted more heroic 
methods, of entering the Park. Setting an unreason- 
ably high value on their necks, they declined to go 
down a ladder, but went to work to tunnel the wall. 
This done, they arched the opening in a tasteful and 
scientific manner, and fixed up a wicket-gate. Their 
industry and ingenuity were greatly admired by the 
officials in charge of the Park ; but, as they repre- 
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seifted to the then Minister, such a mode of entry into 
Imperial property was - not common in China. Their 
prejudices were respected, and the entrance ordered to 
be bricked up. 

Formerly, they say, a state elephant used to be kept 
in one of the buildings here, and was led out on grand 
occasions, secured by a hundred ropes, with two men 
to each, while the natives crowded in to see the sight. 
In our time the park was deserted, and was very seldom 
entered by officials. Sterling was fond of roaming about 
in it when he was a student, and liked to climb the 
trees and meditate on things. He was perched on a 
bough one day when the officials inspecting the place 
came in, and stared at him in amazement for a bit, 
then began to entreat him to come down. They said 
it was not that they objected to his being there so 
much, only they feared he would fall and hurt his 
^jewelled person, and that would cause them pain and 
grief. So Sterling, not liking to da that, came 
down. 

Wo bunted out some* old bats one summer, and tried 
to play cricket in the, park. There were several draw- 
backs. For one thing, the bats were very old — we 
computed their age at between fifteen and twenty years 
, — and used to split at the first drive. Then tjio grass 
was so long, or the place so strewn with broken tiles 
and bricks, or ' overgrown with briars, that it was not 
easy to find_a pitch. And fielding was difficult because 
of the number of trees about. But we managed to get 
up some matches occasionally — only four or five a side, 
though, for it would have been hard to find twenty-two 
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young men in Poking, and harder still to persuade th“em 
to play cricket with the thermometer at 96°. We 
managed it all right by having a single wicket, and 
making everybody field. The lawn-tennis net, more- 
over, did duty as a long-stop, and boundaries were well 
defined. 

The streets of Peking offered as little inducement to 
walking exercise in summer as in winter. Those who 
went in for that took it by preference on the city wall. 
At intervals along the line of the wall were inclined 
roadways or ramps leading to the top. (When our 
troops held the An-ting Gate in IBGO, the guns 
they planted to command the approach from the Te- 
shcjng Men were dragged up along one of these.) They 
are closed by doors of open wood-work, and the side 
wall further protected by bundles of brambles. A guard- 
house is built near the entrance. Until quite recently 
the guards at the ramp near the Skating Rink reaped a 
small harvest of cash and silver from unlocking their 
gate to foreigners ; but the authorities having discovered 
that kegs of spirits had been smuggled over the wall to 
avoid the octroi, strict orders wore given to close all the 
ramps but those near the city gates, and boards bearing 
the profdamation to this cfl’ect were fastened on the 
doors. After that we had to go to the Ha-ta M6n 
before wo could get on to the wall. Here a very civil 
but very ragged “policeman” (it really seems absurd 
to dignify him by such a name ; but I would not be out 
of fashion and cease to talk of Chinese “ viceroys,” 
“admirals,” “colonels,” and the rest of it) will open 
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tlic* door and take his pour-boire as demurely as a railway 
porter. 

Ascending the ramp, you come at once to the huge 
erection over the gate, so familiar in illustrations of 
Peking. On one side of it are pasted some notices 
issued from the Office of Oendarmerie. One of these 
states that complaints had been received from the 
Gorman Legation of the practice of stone-throwing 
from and on to the wall, which ojie of Ihe members of 
that Legation had noticed (and presumably suffered 
from). Others ref(0‘ to the smuggling of wine or opium, 
or the stealing of rice from tlie granaries. Beyond the 
gate- house is a small brick hut, at tim door an old man 
smoking his long wooden pipe, with its ridiculous little 
bowl ; a wretched, half-starved puppy playing listlessly 
at his feet. This hut is cue of a series erected, they 
say, for the troops who v/ere to have manned the wall 
wdieii the Allies marched on Peking. Many of them 
are in ruins, but here and there some more tasteful 
sentry has taken up a few bricks and formed small beds, 
in which hollyhocks and chrysanthemums are planted. 
The buttress nearest the ramp at the back of the 
German Legation, and the wall for some twenty yards 
on the cast of the hut there, are full of young trees, 
.which, though self-planted, are apparently j^arefully 
tended. As a rule the wall is quite neglected, and is 
overgrown with briars and young jejube bushes, through 
which a narrow^ path has been trodden. 

Our usual walk along the w^all was eastward to the 
south-east corner of the city, then as far as we had 
time or enei'gy northwards. On the sandy tract between 
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the south wall and the moat a fair is held in the spring, 
and a good view of what goes on can be had from the 
wall. I noticed a number of refreshment-booths, and an 
enclosure in which wrestling and feats of strength and 
legerdemain were going on. But apparently the greatest 
excitement was caused by the horse-and-cart races. I 
could not quite make out whether these were intended for 
time races, or a kind of bumping race, as it were. The 
ponies would start oif one by one at short intervals, and, 
with a great jingling of bells on their part and much 
shouting from the spectators, would gallop a few 
hundred yards and then come back again. The carts 
did much the same. I asked Sung about it, and he 
said that formerly there wore breast races in the foreign 
fashion ; but a few years since a couple of horse-racing 
yellow-girdles disputed over the behaviour of their 
respective jockeys, and from this turf quarrel a feud 
arose, and a free fight between their followers took 
place on the Beggar’s Bridge, before the Ch'ien M^n ; 
and so the Government put down horse-racing abreast. 

Not very far from the south-east corner of the city, 
on a square tower built out from the wall, is the cele- 
brated Observatory. The proper approach to it is from 
the interior of the city, and it would not be easy to get 
on to it from the wall — for it is some twelve feet higher 
— if it were not for a slanting beam supporting some 
kind of flag-staff at one comer. This beam is two or 
three feet from the side of the tower, and the bricks 
near it have been so knocked about by climbers that it 
is not difficult to scramble up to a small window, and 
thence to creep on to the parapet. But, after all, there 
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is no need to get up in this way, for there is little or no 
objection made to entering in the legitimate manner — 
so long as a cumshaw is to hand. The various instru- 
ments, cast in bronze by the Jesuits of the seventeenth 
century, are in wonderful preservation still, thanks to 
the climate — not, be sure, to any care that ofQcials have 
taken of them. ■ But these have been described over and 
over again, and so I will say nothing about them. 
Besides, I do not know an astrolabe from a— rwell, say 
from an “ azimuth ” ; and I have a faint uneasy feeling 
that this last is not an instrument, whatever the first 
may be. 

Looking down into the city in summer, very little 
was to be seen of the houses, so thickly are trees 
planted about them. Indeed, Peking might seem to be 
a green wood surrounded by a high wall, if it were not 
for the long line of Imperial buildings running from the 
^hfien Mfin to Ching Shan. The latter is “ Prospect 
Hill,” the artificial mound (it is said to be formed 
of coal) in the middle of the city, on which the last 
Emperor of the Ming hafiged , himself to escape capture 
by the rebel Li Tzil-cli'eng. Just before sunset the 
view from tho top of one of the ramps over the city to 
the Western Hills is very beautiful. Nothing can be 
seen of the squalor and dirt of the streets and houses. 
Everything is hidden by the green foliage of the trees 
and the golden light of the setting sun, while all the 
picturesque outlines of the gate-house and the yellow- 
roofed palace buildings are clear against the sky, and 
in the distance are the hills, a purple haze. 

Close to the East Wicket (the TuUg pien M^n) the 

• 16 
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canal from T‘ung-chow approaches the city, and here, 
when the grain -junks arrive, is a busy scene. Chinese 
ingenuity has at this point thrown a bridge over the 
canal too low to let the barges pass (besides, I believe 
there is a ditFerence of level hereabouts), so that every 
bag of rice has to be carried by coolies from -a barge on 
one side of the bridge to a barge on the other, the 
granaries being a little way to the north, near the 
Ch‘i-hua Grate. From the wall, where I have often sat 
to watch them, the coolies with their loads look very 
like a disturbed ants’ nest, where the ants scurry about 
with their white sacks (are they grains or larvfe ?) as 
big nearly as themselves. 

I have no doubt tliat a philosopher would get much 
profit from a walk on the Peking wall. He would feel 
himself in his proper place, looking down upon the 
toiling crowds, and could moralise undisturbed, until 
one of the ubiquitous dogs became noisily suspicious. 
When Keary wanted to philosophise on the wall, he 
took his bull-dog with him. The bull-dog was cunning, 
and watched his opportuiiity tb shut oil' his foe in a 
buttress. Then he made his approaches, and the other 
dog retreated to tlio parapet. Finally, seeing nothing 
for it, the enemy took I’efuge in a gargoyle, when the 
bull-dog dexterously butted him through — a drop of 
fifty feet or so — and came back to Keary with the self- 
satisfied air of one who had done his duty by dog- kind. 

It was rather a long tramp right round the city on 
the wall, but some of us would do it, I suppose as the 
correct thing. Jackson, I know, declares that he makes 
a point of walking round every walled city he may be 
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Stationed at or near. He contracted the habit, he says, 
from the book of Joshua. Formerly the mania was 
utilised, and best times put on record and betted 
against. As when Ellerby undertook to beat the best 
time by a quarter of an hour, and came within twenty 
yards of the finish with ten minutes to spare, eight of 
which ho spent in sitting down and crowing over the 
discomfiture of the other side. When ho thought he 
might as well win his wager he tried to stand up, but 
found he had taken cramp, and there was no chance of 
moving for lialf an hour or so. He describes their joy 
as most improper and unfeeling. 

Jackson and some friends of his determined to try to 
see the late Emperor returning in the early morning 
from the Temple of Heaven. They managed to get on 
the wall near the ,Ch‘ien Men, through which the pro- 
cession was to pass, unobserved. Then, seeing scntides 
posted, they were obliged to crouch down behind a 
guard-house. It was a frightfully cold night, and they 
shivered and shook till nature could stand it no longer, 
and they came out of ‘their hiding-place and were 
politely requested to withdraw. Fortunately, just at 
this time the procession passed, and, having caught a 
glimpse of H. I. M. — all they wanted — they were only 
too glad to be ushered out, and get back to a place 
where early rising was not de rigueur. 

The walls of the Chinese are much lower than those 
of the Tartar city, and, as the ramps are less strictly 
guarded, it is possible to ride up to the top. But they 
were seldom mounted at all, except by those who wished 
to see the Temple of Heaven without the trouble of 
• 16 * 
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scaling it. The wall of the Northern City, on tke other 
hand, is fast becoming a fashionable promenade* for 
Europeans, especially on Sunday afternoons. It was 
suggested that we should ask for a key and formal per- 
mission ; but there was so little likelihood of either being 
given, and it was so easy to dispense with'them both, 
that the suggestion went no farther. 

. In the first part of Margan/s Journey is an account 
of Peking Sundays as they were to the students of his 
day. It may serve, with modifications, for an account 
of ours. There' was morning service at the Legation 
Chapel at 11 o’clock, and in the evening a Meeting at 
the house of one of the English or American mis- 
sionaries. This was popularly known as “ Conventicle.” 

Frere was speaking about his student days, and other 
things, “ I came into my room one Sunday afternoon,” he 
said, “just before dinner, and found Lovell and Jackson 
with my last bottle of Kiimmel. Jackson was proposing 
toasts, and Lovell drinking them— very solemnly, as 
his wont was. When I entered they proposed mine, 
and handed me the bottle to drink it. It was empty — 
insult added to injury, wasn’t it ? However, I forgave 
them and saw them safe into the Mess-room’. I felt 
they needed it. At dinner Jackson was very talkative, 
but Lovell sat calm and solemn, gazing at me through 
the Chinese spectacles he insisted on wearing — things 
four inches or so in diameter, and more like bull’s-eye 
lanterns than rational spectacles. I began to think that 
all would be well, in spite of the Kiimmel, when some 
rash man said he was going to Conventicle. Then 
Lovell rose and declared his intention of going too. 
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This' was strange and portentous — Lovell had never 
done anything of the sort before. We tried to dis- 
courage him ; but he got obstinate and ordered a cart. 
We let him get inside, for there was no help for it ; but 
we skilfully hung on behind, so as to give him time to 
change his mind. Do you know, that cart took twenty 
minutes getting from the Quarters to the Legation Gate, 
and all the time Lovell sat like a Buddha, and appa- 
rently thought ho was going ahead. When ho got out- 
side the gate, we gave up, and cook carts on our own 
account and followed. 

“ They had quite a flourishing congregation at Con- 
venticle that night ; it was held in Dr. Joseph’s 
drawing-room. Wc let Lovell go in first. He walked 
straight in, to a chair right in front of everybody, and 
opposite the extemporised pulpit. I do not know whom 
it was meant for — it was a light cane chair with an open 
back — anyhow, Lovell sat down in it. But he stood up 
first and took a calm comprehensive survey of everybody 
through the spectacles ; then removed his skull-cap, for 
it was summer, and he had shaved his head all but a 
small patch over each car, and sat down to listen to the 
discourse. Apparently it attracted him, for he began 
to lean forward more and more, gazing gravely at the 
preacher. It was the Reverend Mr. X., I remjjmber, 
and he seemed awfully struck by Imvell’s earnest atten- 
tion, and worked himself up to his most telling points. 
Just as he reached his finest climax, the laws of gravity 
proved too much for Lovell. The fore-legs of his chair 
slipped, and Lovell slid abruptly, but gravely, to the 
floor, while the back of the chair, falling forward, lay 
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gracefully on his shoulders, and formed a neat' and 
effective frame for the bald head and big spectacles. The 
preacher paused and glared at Lovell. Lovell continued 
to beam on him, undisturbed. ‘ This conduct is very 
reprehensible ! ’ said the preacher. Lovell took it for a 
pulpit utterance, which may not be answered aloud ; so 
nodded gravely, in approbation. ‘ You ’re drunk ; get 
up ! ’ said the preacher. Lovell gazed at him in mild 
astonishment : this did not sound like a pulpit utterance. 

‘ Remove him,’ said the preacher. Then Dr. Josephs 
came forward, and requested Lovell to rise. When 
Lovell saw who it was, ho got up, the chair still round 
his neck, observed, ‘ I don’t agree with that article of 
yours. Doctor, about the Chinese and the Lost Ten 
Tribes,’ drove the Doctor into a corner, and began a hot 
argument to prove his pet theory to be all wrong. 

“ The meeting then broke up, and resolved itself into 
a Committee of Elders in the remaining three corners, 
for the discussion of Lovell’s behaviour. Before they 
had time to frame a resolution sulliciently condemnatory, 
Lovell shook hands v/ith the Doctor, and walked 
rapidly out of the room, Mrs. Josephs dexterously re- 
moving the chair as he went by. They never passed 
that resolution, for Dr. Josephs said he was convinced, 
from tjie way in which Mr. Lovell had fallen in with hjs 
views about the Lost Ten Tribes, that there really was 
nothing at all the matter wdth him ... 

“Lovell,” observed Erere, reflectively, “always 
managed to fall on his feet somehow. That is,” ho 
added, hastily, “ metaphorically speaking, of course.” 

Service in the Legation Chapel was suspended for 
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soi»(3 six weeks in the height of summer : when most 
people were at the hills, and those in town unequal to a 
walk in the middle of the day. The Chapel is a great 
boon to missionaries in Shansi or Kansu. Two of them 
were married there a few months ago, and in Chinese 
costume. The bridegroom had travelled several hundred 
miles to meet his bride, and possibly thought it less 
picturesque, or more inconvenient, to resume the gar- 
ments of civilisation and the discomforts of .a shirt 
collar. And a Chmese woman'" iliess is pretty enough 
to wear for its own sake. 

When wo were not busy in taking our walks abroad, 
or in paying calls, or in playing tennis, we coultl get a 
little mild excitement from looking after our garden. 
The piece of ground of which the Quarters and the 
Mess-room form the north and west sides respectively, 
was at first a mere yard. But presently a proper sense 
•of the impropriety of this being aroused, Bertram, with 
the assistance of two or three of the then students, set 
to work to make a garden. Mud from the “ Imperial 
Canal ’’ just outside the gate of the Legation served for 
soil, and was brought in wheel-barrows by the amateur 
gardeners, while the dispossessed brick-ends and rubble 
went as return cargo to the canal. A few w^eeks of con- 
fusion and a few years of order produced the gSrden as 
we saw it. Then a large wistaria climbed along the 
front of the Quarters, and creepers overran the outer 
wall of the Mess-room and the little dressing-room of 
the Theatre. A cluscer of llowering trees, lilac, rose, 
mimosa, neai’ly concealed the Mess-room, and set out in 
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pots or planted in the beds were fig-trees and scarlet or 
white pomegranates. 

In autumn a great pit was dug and all the “ bedding- 
out ” plants put in it for the winter. It was covered 
with stalks of kao-liang and earth, and had air-holes 
with straw stoppers. It was in one of these stoppers 
that a hedgehog used to take up his abode in winter. 
He was an old friend of our dogs : they would hunt him 
out at 11 o’clock for several nights running, and bark 
till we got irritated and shied things at them. Every- 
thing in North China that has to be kept is buried : ice, 
grapes, pai It (“ white pears ”), as well as flowers. In 
the spring a rose-bush will be taken out with buds still 
undecayed and bright green leaves : indeed, our last 
season’s roses supplied Gordon with button-holes for 
more than a fortnight after the pit had been opened. 

Men from the nursery-gardens used to bring us plants 
to purchase — in spring a peach-tree nine feet high and 
in full bloom, that died a few days after it had been* 
transplanted ; later on, all kinds of flowers that required 
careful examination before buying — for many of them 
were rootless. Once, 1 remember, a small orange-tree 
with fruit, yellow fruit, on it, was brought, and looked 
so pretty that we thought of buying it for the Mess- 
room table, when someone discovered that every fruit 
was wired on to its bough ; and as the seller could 
not guarantee their keeping fresh, negotiations were 
broken off. 

When we first came up, a crowd of curio-sellers used 
to appear with their goods and get large prices out of 
our inexperience, until we grew more wary. Too wary 
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sometimes, perhaps, for we refused to give six dollars 
a pair for “ Peking bowls ” that the men would not sell 
under fourteen the year after. The Peking curio market 
has been spoilt by the high prices recklessly given by 
passing visitors or the agents of foreign shops. One 
curio-seller was always coming round. He was a most 
amusing fellow, named Wang. If any rival appeared 
he would put on quite a “ Codlin’s-the-friend ” sort of 
air, and declare that we should not think of shifting our 
custom from such an old acquaiuiance. Bandolph used 
to say he did not approve of wasting dollars over 
“ crockery,” and, as we knew, he did not go in for 
brass. But when we asked him how he came to bo 
possessed of the cups and boAvls on his mantelpiece, he 
explained that after all ho did not wish to be singular ; 
and, besides, he had bought them as a job lot at 
Kirkman’s auction — a great bargain, didn’t we think ? 
And he had had a toasting-fork and an iron kettle 
thrown in. 

Other tradesmen, too, would come with their wares. 
There was one man, mi artist, who really had som’e 
excellent pictures of Chinese life. The jierspective was 
extraordinary, but the work was wonderfully minute. 
He would bring you two or three dozen outlines to 

choose from, and those were afterwards filled in with the 

• • 

proper colours. The most amusing things in his col- 
lection were the pictures of the Signing of the Treaty 
of Tientsin, and the Audience before the Emperor T‘ung- 
chih. In the former the English and Erench were care- 
fully distinguished by thgir red and blue coats. In the 
foreground a man with a couple of epaulets was holding 
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in one iiand an extraordinary affair intended to reprcsnnt 
a rifle, and leading a horse witli the otlier ; in the back- 
ground were the plenipotentiaries seated at dificrent 
tables, and apparently all talking at once. But though 
he was proud of these productions, we did him more 
justice, and judged him by his other works. 

Three times a month a fair is held at a temple in the 
city known as Luiig-fu Ssii. It is as crowded as, but 
less noisy than, a country fair at home, and it is intended 
rather for a market than a place of junketing. Here 
we used to go to buy the little mud figures that imitate 
so cleverly the scorpions, <;entipedes, and crickets that 
abound in the hills. Curios proper, porcelain and bronze, 
were sold for the most part in shops in the Chinese City. 
Here, too, was “ Picture Street,” where w’o bought our 
lanterns and scrolls. But shopping in Poking soon 
palled : you were obliged to go on foot, and that might 
involve a crowd, and certainly insured your getting dusty 
or dirty to a degree noticeable even in Peking. 

Our gardener (in winter one of the bowling-alley 
coolies) was a queer character. . He had only one eye, 
but plenty of zeal, and any number of new ideas ready 
to hand, should we be wanting in them. He it was who 
inspired us with a desire to keep gold-fish, and remotely 
hinted, as we supposed, at a bamboo grove. We thought 
we woulii try the bamboo grove first, and gave orders 
for fifty roots. The next day the gardener brought a 
bundle of sticks and left them in the middle of the 
garden. After they had been there some days we ven- 
tured to remind him of those bamboo foots. Then he 
introduced us to the bundle, and said that here were 
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bamboos, but what we wanted them for Jio could not 
quite make out. As for planting live bamboos, that, ho 
said, was contrary altogether to reason and propriety ; 
they would not thrive in a soil made up chiefly of 
brick-bats and broken tiles. So wc fell back on the 
flsh-pond. 

A large earthenware jar stood half buried in the 
ground near the garden gate, tilled with flowers. This 
the gardener proposed to unearth, empty, transfer to the 
middle of the garden, and ihi with water. All went 
well till he discovered that the thing had no bottom to 
it. He was not therefore discouraged, Imt decided to 
get some wood from the carpenter to mend it. So he 
presently appeared with two or three boards and a few 
tools, and was very busy all the afternoon. When he 
had nearly finished, a sound of loud wrangling brought 
us out, and we found the carpenter abusing the gardener 
for having carried olf his property, while an escort-man 
stood by and threatened to have him sent to the Yamen. 
It seems that he had gone to ask the carpenter for wood, 
but, not finding him at home, had walked away with the 
first planks he came across. We appeased the car- 
penter : we said that a one-eyed man could not be 
expected to look at things in the same way as he did. 
And we admonished our gardener. After that the jar 
remained unsightly and unrepaired for a week or so, 
when the gardener brought a friend of his to lay a 
plaster bottom. This took some time ; and when it was 
finished, he observed that we ought to have water-lilies 
in the thing and they requireil mud. So buckets of mud 
were brought, and finally some water-plants and a dozen 
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gold-fish. The gardener added a couple of frogs and? a 
small eel, out of mere exuberance of spirits ; and so, 
after many weeks of suspense, we were at last made 
happy. The jar is right in front of the entrance to the 
Quarters, and wiU doubtless be the scene of a comedy 
or two before a new generation of students send back 
it and the gardener who planted it to their original 
stations in life. 

But our garden in winter had its dangers before the 
exodus of the jar (which O’Hara, by-the-bye, called the 
Hejara). Some enthusiastic spirits started a slide, and 
made themselves and the corridor wet and uncomfortable 
by lugging along buckets of water at unreasonable hours 
of the day and night. The danger to unwary strangers 
was great, and always present to us. One Christmas 
Eve we were sitting in the Mess-room, after dinner, on 
chairs — or the floor — in front of the fire, and had 
brewed a loving-cup, when Paley was called away. He 
was heard to lead the visitor carefully through the gar- 
den, then stoJ», and say, in an agitated voice, “ Mind the 
slide ” ; but what happened after that is shrouded in 
mystery. One rumour has it that the visitor took it for 
anew edition of “Mind the step,” and behaved like 
Naaman the Syrian when he remarked on the waters of 
Israel. Another declares that Paley could not be got to 
say anything else, and the visitor found it impossible to 
keep up a lengthy conversation on those terms. Any- 
how, Paley came’ back presently, alone. We have 
examined him at intervals since, but he preserves a 
diplomatic and sphinx-like silence. It will be a question 
for future ages to publish monographs on, like the 
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]VR)abite Stone, or to discuss in the Quarterly, as the 
Authorship of the Letters of Junius. 

The greatest luxury in the way of food at Peking was 
undoubtedly pork. We did not dare to eat the Peking 
pigs, because they are brought up so badly; but we 
thought we might safely venture on one that had been 
reared under our own eyes, as it were. So we bought a 
sucking-pig, and the gardener built him a sty. O’Hara 
undertook to be overseer, and to assess and collect the 
money for his keep. Unfortunately, after three months 
or so, O’Hara found ho was a considerable loser by it : 
so laid the account before the Moss, who decided to 
make over the pig to O’Hara to defray expenses. So 
our experiment was not a brilliant success. 

We had some amusement out of that pig, though, 
while he was in our possession. One evening when we 
had invited some men to dine with us, and among them 
a man who was great at mimicry, and really could do 
the cat-and-dog business to perfection, we ^determined, 
should he, as was expected, try the pig as well, to liave 
an echo behind the curtains. At the last moment 
our arrangements went w'rong, but we had the pig intro- 
duced all the same iu propria persons, and ran him 
round the Mess-room table, amid an uproar of squeals 
. from the victim and furious barkings from the ' asto- 
nished and excited dogs. After this introduction to 
polite society a good deal of notice was taken of our 
pig, and a rosette of pink ribbons to be tied to his tail 
on New Year’s Day was promised by one lady-resident. 
He perished, unhappily, before the time, and his tail 
with him. 
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Besides the pig, four of us kept a cow for some 
months, fresh milk not being otherwise obtainable. But 
the cow was hardly more successful than the pig. In 
fact, we were reluctantly forced to the conclusion that 
the garden and the boys’ quarters did not comprise all 
that was necessary to make a stock-farm successful. 
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Wp: were uot deeply read in Domestic Economy, and wo 
were ruled a great deal by precedent. But, fortunately, 
as a Mess we were under the management of a most 
capable caterer, and so kept witl'iu bounds. I have 
found the old Moss-bills I spoke of, and copy one of the 
heaviest of them liere : - - 

Mess Tjild. 

Messing .... 

Guests . . ... 

Coolc’s bill, etc. ..... 

Coolii^’s do ... 

Storti bVind ..... 

Mess Coffee (five luoiitii^) . 

„ i-Jread ..... 

„ Washinii . - . . . 

JSTapkins ...... 

Coal ... ... 

Christmas Puddings . 

Glass . ' . 

Misi^<dlan( 30 us : Clock repaired, coffecs 
machiiie, wiiidovs^- panes, stove, 

.scrfieii, curtain- 1 >oles. 


l.7r> 

1.9-2 
1 .Gtl 
2.00 
2.G4 
0.70 
0.21 
0.25 
1 .50 
1.12 
2.-28 

0.90 ^ 


•:?3l.85=^5 17s 


The “ Store Eund ” was raised to supply , the cook 
with such condiments as, being foreign imports, he could 
not he expected to provide under the terms of his con- 
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tract. We procured them from Tientsin or Shanghai/ or 
from one or other of the two European stores in Peking. 
It would, perhaps, have been ,bettor to have got them 
out from England, and it is a pity that a Students’ 
Store has not been started with that object. It w^as 
suggested and approved, but fell through, chiefly for 
want of capital. The best method in future would be, 
immediately on the arrival of new students, to lay an 
attractive prospectus before them, and show by clear 
argument the advantage of taking shares in the con- 
cern. It is only new students who have superfluous 
dollars, and if these are not directed into some proper 
channel such as this, thoj"^ will, in all probability, be 
squandered in curios. 

Twice a year wo were visited by the travellers of the 
large European stores in Shanghai and Tientsin, and 
received circulars to the eflect that “ our Mr. Z. will 
show at the French Hotel,” or elsewhere, between . 
certain hours — when it was c(>nsidfci’ed proper to attend, 
and discuss the new fashions. But many things can 
now be got from Chinese shops; and there are plenty 
of native tailors — Canton men, for the most part — in 
the employ of Tientsin native firms, who will make a 
suit of clothes to any pattern. The English these men 
speak is almost as bad as their Pekingese, and I have 
sometimes had to interpret between the tailor and my 
teacher. For Sung used to take a great deal of interest 
in the trying-on of my coats ; one day in particular I 
remember, when my tailor had brought home a black 
alpaca jacket. Sung could not be got to approve of it 
at all. Ho said it made me look too thin. The tailor 
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s^id it did not. Then they argued the point for a bit, 
till the tailor shifted his ground, and declared that if it 
did make me look thin, it was because I was thin. 
With this he prodded mo in the waistcoat to show that 
it was wadded. I sternly rebuked him, and adjourned 
the discussion siue die. It was taking an unflattering 
turn. 

Our dVess in summer was simplicity itself — a patrol 
jacket of white drill, and trousers to match. But 
O’Hara could not easily divest himself of early preju- 
dices, aud clung to coat-tails and shirt-collars. We 
used to humour him when riding out to the hills 
together to pay our calls. A mafoo was taken with 
the impedimenta, and the garments of civilization were 
donned in some adjacent cemetery. O’Hara had long 
made up his mind to walk into town from the hills, and 
started one afternoon shortly after tiffin. Ellcrby saw 
him safely oil', and gave him much good advice, and 
two bottles of beer. Presently he disappeared on the 
horizon, the bottles bulging out from each coat-pocket 
like panniers. He was deposited at the liogation in 
the course of the evening by a carter. When asked for 
his story, he, like the knife-grinder, had none to tell. 
He had walked a mile or two, and had found the bottles 
heavy ; another mile, and remembered they contained 
beer.. At an opportune tea-house he had knocked olf 
the tops of the bottles, the centre of an admiring crowd, 
and drunk their contents by instalments out of little 
tea-cups. After that ho felt drowsy, but recollects 
hailing a cart. Exhausted nature somehow seemed to 
require a siesta. 


17 
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Onr coals were all brouf^ht from the Western Hiils 
on camel-back. They were of ditTorent qualities, from 
“bard coal” to coal-balls. These last wore simply 
balls of coal-dust mixed with a litth; clay and dried in 
tlie sun. Our chief difficulty at the beyinniu'^ of winter 
was to decide how much we ought to pay the boy a 
month for supplying us with fuel, and in what pro- 
])ortion coal-balls might be used. The last quotation 
is eight dollars a month for hard coal, and seven dollars 
for “ seconds.” 

The escort used to roar poultry in the stable-yard, 
and every December a certain number of turkeys were 
balloted for, or sold by private contract. Anything ot 
foreign bringing-up was, naturally, a luxury in Peking. 
(O'Hara thinks this statement too general •, Student 
Interpreters, he believes, were not so rt^garded.) But 
the Fjuro-Pekingese (or shall I say “ Pekingites,” to 
distinguish them from the Pckinge:s(g just as the luitivc 
Pohkicuese from the foreign “ Foochovitc ” ?) were 
b(!tter off in the way of food than the people at some of 
the southern ports, Amoy, for instance. I think it was 
at the latter place that great consternation was once 
caused among the foreign residents by the news that all 
the beef-butchers had been put under arrest. Mutton 
is very rare, for it has to be brought from Shanghai, 
and lamb is looked on as a curio ; so famine, or worse 
— a course of Chinese diet — stared the unfortunate 
settlers in the face. Finally, diplomatic pressure was 
brought to bear, and strong expostulations with the 
native authorities at last restored hoi^e and beef. 
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* The near approach of onr Final Examination led ns 
to review onr financial positions, coller'tiv('ly and indi- 
vidually. As the second year drew to a, (dose, Ilorin^ton 
he<j[an to evolve many sedmmes lor settlim>' his acaanmts. 
After much thon'^ht ho drew ii]) a schedule : liabilities 
so much, assets so much ; Jones A Co. to laa'eivo smdi 
a portion of their ac'conut at tUe end of the (piartor, 
llohinsou Bros, half theirs in four months’ time, and so 
on. It was tlawless, and I'i^all^ looked very 'well when 
neatly written out and rided in red ink, and fastened on 
tlu! wall with drawino-pius. But tiiere were unexp(adcd 
hitches, as llerinyton had to confess. “ Here are Llohin- 
son Bros.,” he said oini day, “ insisiijig oji beiu<< paid 
at th(! 071(1 of tlie moutli. Now, would that l)e fair on 
Brown and Smith, who are down on the schedu e for 
that date ? Obviously not. But it is only p)'()per to 
i'-ivo Bi'own a]id Smith the opportunity of doiu" a e'ouo- 
'rous a,ction. 1 will writ(' and juit. it to Ihem whether, 
seidno that Bohinson Bros, an; so impoidunate, they 
are willing to (diaiigc places. If they iire not, I must 
make some arrangeimnit with Jones. 

“ Talkiii!’; of duns, did Bertram tell yon I met 
Schmidt — the stoi'ckccper, I nnain — -at Corry’s niiiuinin 
lldthcruiit a month or two ago ? Curious, wasji’t it ? hut 
I did. Schmidt had heen very rude to me hif^ year, if 
you rcmemhei', about my little account — declined to 
accept a (iomposition ; declined to wait till July twelve- 
months for the first instalment ; thre.atcned iill sorts of 
(puiint proctaalings. Well, I thought it was a good 
opportunity for showing that I bore no malice, so at 
suppor-tinu' I insistcal 07i helping him to various luxu- 
. . 17 * 
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ries. I brought some ham along, and gave him som4. 
He declined it ; but I forced it on him, and he ate it. 
Also I engaged him in pleasing conversation — or tried 
to, at least ; it "wasn’t much of a success. Still, I feel 
confident I should have melted him, metaphorically 
speaking, to tenderness at last, but for Bertram. He 
was between us at the supper-table, and he kept up a 
running accompaniment of encouraging remarks to me 
in a stage whisper : ‘ How nicely you do it ! ’ ‘Ho 
can’t resist that ! ’ ‘ Have at him again ! ’ ‘ He ’ll 
send you a receipt to-morrow.’ And all the time 
Schmidt was glowering at me in what struck me as 
an eminently unfriendly way. The next day he sent 
me a vindictive dun, reminding me, in his coarse, 
uncultured way, of the length of time that had elapsed 
since T last paid him anything. He wound up by 
demanding an immediate settlement. 1 considered 
this very ungracious, seeing how attentive I had been 
to him the night before, and I thought of writing to 
tell him so ; but, after all, it seemed more becoming 
to pass over his ingratitude in silence. However, from 
the tone of his later letters (the correspondence has 
been all along a one-sided one) he hardly seems to have 
thoroughly appreciated my delicacy. 

“I do not know,” he went on, “ why I am troubled 
in this way. It may be for my sins, but I rather think 
not. It is more probable that Fate is adverse, and must 
be propitiated.” Here he rose (we were sitting on the 
balcony at the time, after dinner) and wont into his 
room, and brought back something in his hand. “ You 
see this cup ? Yes. Well, it is one of a pair I -bought 
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\fhen I first came up, and I think it ’s pretty good, 
don’t you ? I mean to throw it away,” and as he spoke 
he flung it into the garden. “ TJie pair to it had a mdo 
pin^ [flaw] in it, and I was strongly tempted to take 
that, but was resolved that the sacrifice should he 
complete.” He sighed so lugubriously here that we 
could hardly help laughing. “ And now to pick up the 
pieces.” He was absent a minute or two, then came 
back with a very long face. “ What is the matter ? ” 
“ Look at this ! Not broken — not even chipped ! ‘ Poly- 
crates’ ring,’ you say 'i Maybe ; but it ’s a bad omen 
for Brown and Smith. 

“ I am unfortunate in all mj* schemes, somehow. 
You know I started one for working that seemed admir- 
able. Get up at G and work till 12, half an hour being 
allowed for breakfast. Tiffin, a hght one, at nooh, and 
sleep till 2. Then more work till 4. One hour’s 
exercise, and Chinese till dinner-time ; and as many 
hours after dinner as can ho managed. There was a 
hitch in this scheme, too. If 1 worked in the evening 
I could not get up at 6 ; if I slept in the evening I 
woke at 2. This waking at 2 was annoying, for the 
fire would bo going out, or the lamjj ; and so I tried 
sitting up a little later. It was just the same ; 1 woke 
at 2. I got irritated ; hut I thought it was as well to 
do things systematically, so I made up my mind to 
wake at 1.30, and, after a few failures, suc(!eedod. The 
next night I contrived to wake at I ; and so I went on, 
getting up a little earlier each night. At last perse- 
verance was rewarded. I woke up before I went to 
sleep. But it ruined my system — oh no, I do not 
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mean my constitution ; lliat ’,s all right ; I mean tlfo 
scheme. 

“ But, talking of ruining the constitution, and 
harassing cares, and tlie rest of it, have you noticed 
Chapman since he has had charge of the keys of tlie 
cliest ? lie ought really to stay in a tomb all daytime, 
and only haunt the place at night. I tried to get him 
to talk the other day ; but his mind keo})S running on 
keys and locks in the most gloomy way. Aprojtos of 
keys, X. was telling i\ie that ho was calling one day on 
the Z’s. ‘ It is curious,’ said Z., ‘ how things turn np. 
You remember my losing the key of that safe a year 
ago, and how wo hunted everywhere for it, and what 
trouble there was in getting the safe forced ? Well, for 
the last few days tluu-e has been something wrong with 
the water-tank outside, and so I had ^it emptied, and ^ 
found at the bottom — ^this.’ ‘ \Vhy, it must be the very 
k(^y ! ’ exclaimed X., as ho turned over the rusty bit of 
metal. ‘ Without doubt,’ answered Z., wrapping it up 
again. Just then Mrs. Z. came in looking rather 

annoyed. ‘ My dear, I wish you- would speak to the 
coolie for me. I left the door of my store-closet open, 
and Johnny has been making himself ill with the 
candied fruits.’ ‘ Cfivo him a pill, my love,’ answered 
Z. ; ‘he will be all right ’ ‘Oh, but it is not that so 
much, only Johnny said he was not going to let the 
store-closet be locked up any more, and he has throrvn 
the key into the water-tank.’ ‘ It is remarkable,’ ob- 
served X., ‘ how hastily we jump at conclusions.’ And 
so they parted. 

“ But here is my teacher coming, and I really cannot 
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have you fellows disturbing me any longer. You don’t 
mind, do you ? Good-night.” 

Student-life liad much that was enjoyable ; even our 
work was not without a certain fascination of its own. 
(The characters, we were told by an eminent authority, 
were particularly engrossing, aJid Ilerington used to 
read out part of the preface to the Tz/t erh Chi witlx 
great emphasis, and earnestly entreat Gordon. “ not to 
be led away by the attractions oi iho written character.” 
Gordon said ho would not.) The only drawback was 
the fact that wo wore working against one another, since 
our seniority in the Service was to he decided according 
to our place in the Final l^lxamination. I Inirdl^, venture 
to«say anything against the principle of competition, but 
it sexuned a pity that it should bo applied in this case. 
Competitive examinations and the preparatii)’! for them 
are natural to-tlie modern school-boy, xind comparxitivoly 
harmless, perhaps, in the climate of England. Out I 
think this is by no means the case in Peking ; and, to 
increase the danger, it almost invariably happens that 
the examination is held in the middle of summer, 
when the thermometer may be standing at 105° or 106° 
in tire shade. 

Gordon took it into his head one evening to have a 
fit. He had wandered out of the room in an aimless 
sort of way, and so, as he did not come back, Ellerby 
went in search of him. He says, “ I went outside, 
and called ‘Gordon ! Cordon ! ’ but as nobody answered, 
I was coming in again. It was vex-y dark, but I made 
out a sort of brown shadow in the gutter. 1 thought it 
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was a Chinaman, so I kicked it, and said, ‘ Shon mo ? ’ 
[‘ What ? ’] It did not answer. Tlien I kicked it again, 
and said, ‘ Shtii ? ’ [‘ Who ? ’]. Then I saw it was 
Gordon. He cannot have read much, can he if he 
did not know what She.n-mo meant.” After that we 
put Gordon to bed, and sat up to watch him. It is 
hungry work, watching in the small hours ; so we 
decided to have supper, and ransacked Gordon’s cup- 
board with that end in view. Wo found a ham, and 
some boxes of sardines, and other things, with bottled 
beer and whisky. Gordon was all right in a day or 
two ; but he says it docs not pay to have fits, especially 
if you are thinking of giving a picnic, and have laid in 
stores accordingly. 

But to come back to our work. At the start all 
were the same, as the Chinese horn-book has it. Our 
teachers knew no English, and we soon found the 
value of such words as “just like ” and “ for instance.” 
One man, some years ago, whoji about to bo left alone 
for a few months, was asked by someone who thought 
him not altogether proficient in Pekingese, how he 
would manage ? Ho answered, confidently enough, 
“Oh, I shall pi-fang [‘for instance’] it through all 
right.” And he probably did. 

Our course was, as 1 have said, to a great extent 
laid down for us ; but each man had his special fah-tzii 
— his method of work. Not altogether rightly, perhaps, 
for, on the whole, it is better not to leave the beaten 
track. To bring your mind to bear in any way inde- 
pendently on the study of Chinese is to needlessly 
endanger it. For some time a growing fondness for 
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falf-tzils on Duncan’s part had given Ellerby groat 
anxiety. One day, as ho had seen nothing of Duncan 
for some time, he wont round to his rooms. He found 
him bending over a saucepan, in wliich he was busily 
stirring something over the fire witli a pair of chop- 
sticks, muttering to himself the while. Ellerby said, 
“ Hullo, Duncan ! what on earth are you up to now ? 
A now fah-tza ? ” Duncan did not answer, but kept on 
stirring. Presently ho murmured, “ It will nearly do, 
now,” and he fislied out with jie chop-sticks a sodden 
mass of pulp, that looked as thougli it niiglit have been 
a book. Then he turned to Ellerby, and said, in a 
sad and subdued voice, “ ’fliis was once the Elements 
of the philosopher Euclid, the symbol of hard niatcrial- 
istic fact. This ” — and he took from the saucepan a 
second lump and held it up — “ is a shred, a remnant. 
Before, it embodied the spirit of divine fancy. Then it 
was known as the hhjlU of ihe King,” Ellerby did not 
licel exactly cheerful ; but as Duncan seemed to expect 
some remark from him, ho said encouragingly, “ All 
right, old man ; go on.’* Duncan was gazing straight 
before him, with a far-away look in his eyes, and 
•holding the dripping mass in each hand. He said, 
“Without these life exists not; but man should drink 
of the essence of both. Bee, I have boiled them down ; 
and lo, the divine draught ! ” Hero he snatched up 
the saucepan, and drank off its contents. Ellerby 
edged round to the door ; then, as Duncan began to 
wave the saucepan about, and to yell, he promptly 
slipped to the other side of it. He heard the saucepan 
crash against the panel ; then he turned the key, which 
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happened to be outside, and went for the escort ihon 
and an extemporised strait-waistcoat. 

Later on in our reading, some of us used to engage 
professional story-tellers to come to our rooms and tell 
their tales. O’Hara, again, thought he was getting a 
little out of practice and ought to read aloud more ; 
so he had his teacher in, and went through the Hun- 
dred Lessons” — part of the Tzi/ erh (!hl — as fast as he 
coidd. He noted the time, and afterwards took to 
reading against it with a stop-watch. The system, he 
thinks, is, on the whole, good, hut distinctly dry ; and 
too inucli beer, he is told, is bad for the liver. 

O’Hara was a neat liaud at map-making, and had a 
theory that the proper way to construct a map was to 
collect the latitude and longitude of as many places as 
possible, and then lay them down accordingly. He 
says he tried it with Korea. The first big town ho fixed 
fell some hundred miles out to sea ; but he was not 
discouraged, and decided that it was on an island. Then 
he got the bearings of the moutli of a river, and found 
that that lay a hundred and fifty miles or so from tlie 
nearest coast. After that he made several forcible 
remarks about his system, and gave up map-making 
for the time. 

Our Examination was not, after all, a formidable 
affair ; it erred, if anything, on the side of simplicity. 
But it was held in the height of summer, when even to 
hold the pen seemed to increase the heat we sufiered 
from. Our paper-work was done in our own rooms, or 
in the Heception Hall of the Minister’s residence. Here, 
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opposite the entrance, is a life-size i)ortrait of the 
(^ueen. (Dr. Kennie, in liis Peking (uul the Vekimjexe, 
vol. i. p. 230, (lescribes tlie excitement caused by its 
arrival.) Wliilo we were waiting for our examiner, a 
sudden desire seized (jordon to show Ids loyal iy, after 
the custom of the country ; so he dropped down in front 
of the portrait, and solemnly knocked his liead nine 
times on the floor, kotowing in projier form. Ho 
seemed 3 nuch insph-ited by it, and hiul a feeling -that he 
was now in some way under the special tutelage of Her 
Majesty, and could he trusted to lloor th<3 paper. 

A few days after the result of the cxaminatio7i had 
been declared, a few of us receivfal orders to go down 
South, as Acting Second Assistants at diltereiit ])orts. 
Then there was a hustle of packing-up, and a round of 
Ih V. C. calls to be made. The visiting was done while 
the hoy looked after one’s things — there wars jio time to 
personally conduct both. VVe were obliged to leave 
others to arrange for the sale of our furniture, by 
auction or by private contract. Ilerington ustnl to. 
declare that, i)artly betuiuse he wished other people had 
flone the same by him, and partly because he had no 
hope of selling it at its proper value, he meant to leave 
bis furniture as a I>e(piest. It was not to be reanoved 
h’oni !ho room under any ])retence whatever, certainly 
not under any such frivolous pretence as a desii’e to 
have the lloor scrublx'd. He said that the i)laces where 
great men had lived a)id thought should not be dis- 
turbed by mops and pails ; the very dust should bo 
held sacred. 'To add to the value of the Bequest, he 
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was prepared to affix his autograph to every artihle, 
and, provided Brown and Smith would give him credit, 
to have a brass plate fastened to the door, with an 
honorific inscription to himself and his many virtues, 
in English, Latin, and Chinese. Then, if O’Hara 
would paint on the lower panel, in his best German 
text, Non omnh moriar, he thought he might go down 
happy, to posterity and the Ports. 

Gordon and I were among the first to leave, and we 
arranged (or he did ; he always, as he said, had to do 
the arranging in our joint mpeditions) to send on the 
carts with our luggage to T'ungchow, to be placed on 
board the boats there, while we left by the Tung-pien 
Men (the “ East Wicket ”), and went by canal to join 
them. He invited the friends who wished to see him 
off (to sung him, as we, following our teachers, used to 
call it) to breakfast at the “ Princess’s Tomb.” A 
walled enclosure stands a little way back from the north’ 
bank of the canal that runs from T'ungchow to the city, 
and loading up to the entrance-gates (which are kept 
strictly locked) is an avenue of roughly-carved stone 
figures. Two large stone lions stand in front of the' 
vestibule, one on each side. Six or seven of us rode 
down on ponies or donkeys to the East Wicket, and got 
on board one of the clumsy canal-boats moored to the 
bank near it. These in summer take the place of the 
winter sledges, or “ beds,” as the Cliineso call them, 
that look like low tables on wooden runners, and get 
over the ground, or rather ice, at a tremendous pace. 
The boats are slow enough, as they are punted or pulled 
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aloRg by men in whose lives an extra day or two is of 
no particular consequence. 

It was still early morning when we pushed olF, and 
the sun’s rays lay level on the water or shone through 
green reeds on either shore. And so we paddled slowly 
on, till the city walls dropped out of sight. I do not 
think that I regretted then leaving them behind ; the 
day was so fine, and, besides, we liad just come to a 
lock, and were forced to tranship. A “ lock” is rather 
a misnomer, for, though there arc several levels between 
Peking and Thingchow, at each of them there is now 
only a sluice, and no boats can be sent through. We 
got on board our second boat, and presently arrived at 
the Tomb, where we were joined by those who had 
ridden the whole way. 

The boys Avere laying breakfast when Ave arrived, in 
the vestibule, on the pavement in front of the gates. 
There being no table, Ave had to lie on the stones, or 
*extemporise seats out of hampers, Avhilc at ji respectful 
distance (being kept off by our boys) stood a semi-circle 
of villagers and their diildren, gazing open-mouthed. 
We fed the youngsters, and chaffed their fathers, and, 
•when breakfast and speech -making Avere over, put the 
empty champagne-bottles on the top of the lions and 
potted them Avith brick-bats. Having thus giv^n vent 
to our emotion, Ave felt equal to saying good-bye. 
Victor, Avho had an off-day, came with us; the rest 
went their several ways. 

So we proceeded towards T‘ungchow in a sufficiently 
lazy and pleasant manner, except for the nuisance of 
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having to tranship ourselves and our belongings at ^ach 
^Yeir, and bargain for a new boat to take us along the 
next level. I believe the ('liineso have a system of 
through tickets, and get from Peking to T-'ungchow by 
water clieaiily aiid easily enough ; but we were sti'angers, 
and therefore, I suppose, they took us in, Tlie canal is 
very pretty in parts, and nowhere, at least on a bright 
day, ugly, thougli its course is very straight, and the 
country around it very flat. As we came in sight of 
the Pagoda of Thingchow, we found ourselves close to 
Pa-li Ch‘iao, the Inhlge where tlie Cliinese made Iheir 
last stand in IBGl), and whence the Comte de Palikao 
derived his title. How he came to spell it in that way 
i liave never beard, for, cxtraordinaiy and eccentric as 
is the French system of transliterating Cliinese cha- 
racters, it is scarcely as bad as this. The only other 
title derived from a place in China is, as far as I know, 
that of Clough of Chiukiaiigfu, and there the spelling 
does, at any rate, approximate to the local pronunci- 
ation. 

The water under the bridge" looked so cool (for now 
the sun was hot upon the canal) that we had our boat 
brought up close to the arch, and stripped and plunged 
in. The inevitable villagers assembled on the bridgig 
meanwhile, and made audible remarks on our perfor- 
mance. Victor, who, though scarcely of age, has a 
great beard, of Avhich he is not unjustly proud, was 
described as the “ old-head,” to his intense delight. 

A Chinaman shaves beard and moustache till ho is 
forty, and, judging from their scantiness, is wise in 
doing so, for, otherwise, he might not have them then. 
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Sulig used to count the hairs on his upper lip with the 
aid of a small pocket-glass. Ho said that he had been 
growing a moustache for throe years, and there Avere 
now nineteen hairs. ITis Avife declared there AA^ere 
tAventy-ono ; but she had better eyes than he. He 
thought the rate of progress A’ory safisfactory. As a 
rule, he said, he admired the beards of l^lnropeans, but 
sometimes they AA'ero too busliy. and the colour Avas not 
good. And, indeed, it seems rather a pity that a i-igid 
rule has not been passed forbatiting red-haired men to 
come to China, unb-ss they Avill agree to dye. It is a 
crueltj' to them. AAm might as Avell expect a grecn- 
haircid man to Avallc doAAm the Strand Avichout attracting 
remarks from the City Arabs, as an Englishman Avitli 
tlarae-colourcd hair to ])ass unmolested in China. They 
probably Avill not heave half bricks at him (that is con- 
fined to our oAvn lllack Countiy), but they Avill use him 
to point (he moral that the geunine English devil has 
*hair like tire, and is not to be confounded Avith Parsecs 
or Portuguese. And of all irritating things I know, the 
Avorst is to be pointed* at as a bogy. The thing does 
not admit of argumeut ; if you look like a bogy, to all 
• intents and purpf)ses you are one. The only thing to 
soothe your melancholy is, as of old, to dye. 

, As the Chinese resemble most other people in judging 
foreigners by tlnmiselves, a very calloAV moirstache is 
sufficient to add tAventy years or so to a European’s 
age. They are equally unfortunate in distinguishing a 
man from a Avoman in a foreign picture. If only faces 
are giA'cn, they arc often altog(3ther at a loss ; and even 
the dresses do not ahvays help them, for in Cbiiia., as 
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someone says, the men wear petticoats and the woihen 
trousers. But it seems to them most unreasonable 
that no difference of coiffure should necessarily dis- 
tinguish a matron. My boy was very puzzled to know 
whom he should address as hii,~niano (Miss) and whom 
as (Madam), lie carefully noticed how the 

ladies wore their hair, and, thinking that the youngest 
were most likely to be unmarried, settled the whole 
thing to his satisfaction. He was heard to explain to 
another boy that “ after all, there was very little dif- 
ference between the Chinese and the foreign fashions ; 
the foreign girls wore their hair in a pig-tail, while the 
married women did it up in a top-knot.” 

It was past 5 o’clock wlien we drew near T'ungcliow. 
The last reach of the canal is perfectly straight. Oji 
the right hand is the crumbling wall of the city ; on the 
left, a bank overgrown wdth tall reeds. At the end of 
the vista so formed is the Pagoda, of thirteen storeys,’ 
and in front of the Pagoda trees overhang the water. 
Beyond is the landing-place, whore a score or so of 
barges arc moored. To reach the bank of the Peiho, 
and the house-boats we had ordered to be readv for us,' 
we had to delile through a narrow lane, then trudge 
across the sandy common that is between the city walls 
and the river. W(! found our boats among a crowd of 
others, and stirred up the boys, and gave ourselves a 
dinner-tea. After this Victor left us, for his pony 
wasmaiting, and had to be ridden fast to reach Peking 
before the gates closed. Then our boatmen unmoored 
and pushed off into the stream. 
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So we began our journey southwards, and regret- 
fully, perhaps, for many pleasant memories remained 
of those two years, but still with the feeling that this 
was the last of our pupilage., ended our 

Student Life at rEKiNo, 
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Paley objects to the title of this hook. But it seemed 
necessary to liave a title, ami his suggestions J could 
not bring myself to apj)rovo. Ho was all for something 
sweet and mystic, after the fashion of “ Sesame and 
Lilies,” and he assured me that these elements wore to 
be found in “ Kaoliang and Cucumbers.” I am not 
always able to follow Paley’s reasonings, which are 
very subtle ; but I was pained at the want of intelli- 
gence that refused to recognize the force and beauty, 
and general appropriateness of “Where Chineses drive.” 
I turned out the passage in Paradue Loat— 

On his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With wind and sail their cany wagons light — 131;. iii., 4;3H. 

but he was apathetic. I showed that this must refer to 
North China, because Chineses did not drive wagons, 
cany or otherwise, anyhow, anywhere else. He said I 
had not been there to sec. I explained the almost 
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prophetic reference to Sung’s coacliing. Then lie rose 
hurriedly, and said he would not countenance an5^thing 
of that sort, and left. He was a very Egypt, a bruised 
reed, to lean upon in the matter of titles. 
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